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R.A AN is generally reprefented as an animal: 

formed for, and delighted in, fociety: in. 
’ thrs ftate alone,.it is faid, his various ta-. 
- kénts can be exerted, his numberlefs neceflities relieved, . 
the dangers he is expofed to can be avoided, and ma- * 
ny of the pleafures he eagerly affects, enjgyed. If 
thefe affertions be, as I thmk they are, undoubtedly 
and obvioufly certain, thofe few who have denied 
man to be a focial animal, have left us thefe. two fo-- 
lutions of their conduct: either that there are men. 
as bold in denial, as can be found in affertion; and,. 
as Cicero fays, there is no abfurdity which fome phi- 
lofopher or other hath not afferted; fo we may fay, 
there is no truth fo glaring, that fome have not de- 
nied it: or elfe, that thefe rejecters of fociety bor-- 
row all their-information from their own favage dif- 
pofitions, and are, indeed, themfelves, the only ex- 
ceptions to the above general rule. 

But to leave fuch perfons to thofe who have 
thought. them more worthy of an anfwer; there are - 
others, ‘who are fo feemingly fond of this focia] ftate, | 
that they are underftood abfolutely to confine it to. 
their own fpecies ; and, entirely excluding the tamer 
and geutler, the herding and flocking parts of the 
creation, from all benefits of it, to {et up this as one 
grand general diftinétion, between the human and: 
the brute fpectes. a 

Shall we conclude this denial of all fociety to the 
Nature of brutes, which feems to be in defiance of 
every day’s obiervation,. to be as bold as the denial 
of it to the nature of men? or, may we not more 
jultly derive the etror ay an improper underftand- 
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ing of this word Society in too confined and fpecial a 
fenfe? In a word, do thofe who utterly deny it to the 
brutal ngiture, mean any other by fociety than con- 
verfation ? 

Now if we comprehend them in this fenfe, as I 
think we very reafonably may, the diftinction appears 
to me ta be truly juft; for though other animals are 
not without. all ufe of foeiety, yet this noble branch 


of it feems, of all the inhabitants of this globe, con- | 


fined to man only; the narrow power of communi- 
cating fome few ideas of luft, or fear, or anger, 
‘which may be obfervable in brutes, falling infinitely 
fhort of what is commonly meant by converfation, as 
may be deduced from the origination of the word it- 
tei, the only accurate guide to knowledge. The 
primitive and literal fenfe of this word, is, I appre- 
-hend, to turn round together ; and in its‘more copi- 
ous ufage we intend by it, that reciprocal interchange 
gf ideas, by which truth is examined, things are, ina 
ganner, turned round and fifted, and all our know- 
ledge communicated to each other. 

n this refpect, man ftands, I conceive, diftinguifhed 
from, and fuperior to, all other earthly creatures: it 
is this privilege, which, while he is inferior in ftrength 
to fome, m {fwiftnefs to others; without horns, or 
claws, or tufks to attack them, or even to defend him- 
felf againft them, hath made him matter of them all 
‘Indeed, m other views, however vain men may be of 
their abilities, they are greatly inferior to their ani- 
mal neighbours. With what envy muft a fwine, or 
a much lefs voracious animal, be furveyed by a glut- 
ton! and how contemptible muft the talents of other 
fenfualifts appear, when oppofed, perhaps, to fome of 


the loweft and meaneft of brutes! but in converfation. 


man ftands alone, at leaft in this part of the creation; 
he leaves all others behind him at his firft ftart; and 
the greater progrefs he makes, the greater diftance is 
between them. 7 

Converfation is of three forts. Men are faid to 
converfe with God, with themfelves, and with one 
+ another. The two frit of thefe have been fo saa | 
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and excellently fpoken to by others, that 1 fhall, at 
prefent, pafs them by, and confine myfelf, in this eflay, 
to the third only: fince it feems to me amazing, that 
this grand bufinefs of our lives, the foundation of 
every thing either ufeful or pleafant, fhould have been 
fo flightly treated of; that while there is fcarce a pro- 
feffion or handicraft in life, however mean and con- 
temptible, which is not abundantly furnifhed with pro- 
per rules to the attaining its perfection, men fhould 
be left almoft totally in the dark, and without the leait 
light to direct, or any guide to conduct, them in the 
proper exerting of thofe talents, which are the nobleft 
privilege of human nature, and productive of all ra- 
tional happinefs ; and the rather, as this power is by 
no means felf-inftructed ; and in the poffeffion of the 
artlefs and ignorant, is of fo mean ufe, that it raifes. 
them very little above thofe animals who are void of 
it. . _ 

As conyerfation is a branch of fociety, it follows, 
that it can be proper to none who is not in his nature | 
focial. Now faciety is agreeable to no creatures who 
are not inoffenfive to each other; and we therefore 


_ obferve in animals, who are entirely-guided by Nature. 


that it is cultivated by fuch only, while thofe of more 


noxious difpofition addict themfelves to folitude, and, 


unlefs when prompted by luft, or that neceffary in- 
ftinct amplanted in them by nature, for the nurture 
of their young, fhun as much as poflible the fociety 
of their own fpecies. If therefore there fhould be 
found fome human individuals of fo favage a habit, 
it would feem they ‘were not adapted to fociety, and 
confequently, not to converfation: nor would any in- 
convenience enfue the admittance of fuch exceptions, 
fince it would by no means impeach the general rule 
of man’s being a fociak animal; efpecially when it 
appears (as is fufficiently and admirably proved by 
my friend, the author of An Inquiry into Happinefs) 


_ that thefe men live in a conftant oppofition to their 


own nature, and are no lefs monfters than the maft 
wanton abortions, or extravagant births. — a 


Again, if factety requires that its membeys fhould 
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be. inoffenfive, fo the more ufeful and beneficial they 
are to.each other, the more fuitable are they to the 
focial nature, and more perfectly adapted to its in- 
flitution: for all creatures feek their own happinefs ; 
and fociety is therefore natural to any, becaule itis — 
naturally productive of this happinefs. To render 
therefore any animal focial, is to render it inoffenfive ; 
an inftance of which is to be feen in thofe the fero- 
city of whofe nature can be tamed by man. And 
here the reader may obferve a: double diftinétion of 
man from the more favage animals by fociety, and 
from the focial by converfation. | 

But if men were merely inoffenfive to each other, 
it feems as if fociety and converfation would be 
merely indifferent; and that, in order to make it 
deiirable by a fenfible being, it is neceflary we fhould 
go farther, and propofe fume pofitive good to our- 
jelves from it; and this pre-fuppofes not only ne- 
gatively, our not receiving any hurt; but pofitively, 
- our receiving fome good; fome pleafure or ade 
vantage, from each other in it, fomething which we: 
could not find: in an unfocial and. folitary ftate :: 
otherwife we might cry out with the right honour-- 
able poet * ; z. 


¢ Give us our wildnefs and our woods, 
¢ Our huts and caves again.’ 


The art of pleafing or doing good to one another 
is therefore the art of converfation. It is this habit. 
which gives it all its-value. And as man’s being a. 
jocial animal (the truth of which is inconteftibly 
proved -by that excellent author of An Inquiry, Ge. 
I have above citcd) prefuppofes a natural defire or 
tendency this way, it will follow, that we can fail in 
attaining this truly Uefirable end from ignorance only 
in the means; and how general this ignorance 1s, . 
may be, with fome probability, inferred from our 
want of even a word to erprefs this art by: that. 


* The Duke of Buckingham. - . 
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which comes the neareft to it, and by which, per- 


- haps, we would fometimes intend it, being fo horri- 


bly and barbaroufly corrupted, that it contains at 
prefent fcarce a fimple ingredient of what it feems 
originally to have been defigned to exprefs. 

The word I mean is Good-breeding;.a word, I 
apprehend, not at firft confined to externals, much: 
lefs to any particular drefs or attitude of the body : 
nor are the qualifications expreffed by it to be fur-' 
nifhed by a millener, a tailor, or .a perriwig-maker 5 
no, nor even by a dancing-niafter himfelf. Accord-. 
ing tothe idea I myfelf conceive from this word,. 
I fhould not have fcrupled to call Socrates a well-. 
bred man, though I believe he was very little in- 
ftructed by any of the perfons I have above enume-. 
rated. In fhort, by good-breeding (notwithftand-. 
ing the corrupt ufe of the word in a very different 
fenfe) I mean the art of pleafing, or contributing as. 
much as poffible to the eafe and happinefs of thofe 
with whom you converfe. I fhall contend therefore. 
no longer on this head: for whilf my reader clearly 
conceives the fenfe in which I ufe this word, it will 
not be very material whether I am right or wrong in 
its original application. ne eS 

Good-breeding then, or the Art of pleafing in con- 
verfation, is exprefled in two different ways, véz. in- 
our actions and our words; and our condué in both 
may be reduced to that concife, comprehenfive rule 
$n {cripture; Do unto all men as you would they fhould — 
do unto you. Indeed, concife as this rule is, and 
plain as it appears, what are all treatifes on ethicsy 
but comments upon it? and whoever is well read in’ 
the book of nature, and hath made much obfer-. 
vation on the aétions of men, will perceive fo few 
capable of judging, or rightly purfuing, their own 
happinefs, that he will be apt to conclude, that fome 
attention is neceflary (and more than is commonly 
ufed) to enable men to know truly, what they would. 
have done unto them, or,. at leatt, what it would be 
their interelt to Aave done. 

If therefore men, through weaknefs or inatten-. 

3 , tion, 
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tion, often err in their conceptions of what would 
produce their own happinefs, no wonder they fhould 
mifs in the application of what will contribute to, 
that of others; and thus we may, without too fe- 
vere a cenfure on their inclinations, account for that 
frequent failure in true good-breeding, which daily 
experience gives us inftances of. 

Befides, the commentators have well paraphrafed 
on the abovementioned divine rule, that it 1s, to 
do unto men what you would they (if they were in your 
fituation and circumftances, and you in theirs) /boudd 
do unto you: and as this comment is neceflary to be 
obferved in ethics, fo is it particularly ufeful in this 
our art, where the degree of the perion is always to 
7 confidered, as we fhaii explain more at large here- 

ter. 

We fee then a poflibility for a man well difpofed 
to this golden rule, without fome precautions, to. 
err in the practice: nay, even good-nature itéfelf,. 
the very habit of mind moft effential to furnifh us 
with true good-breeding, the latter fo nearly refem- 
bling the former, that it hath been called, and with 
_ the appearance at leaft of propriety, artificial good- 

nature; this excellent quality itfelf fometimes thoots 

us beyond the mark, and fhews the truth of thofe 
dines in Horace : | 


Infani fapiens nomen forat,. equus iniqut, 
ltra quam fatis eft, virtutem ft petat ipfam. 


Inftances of this will be naturally produced, where 
we fhew the deviations frem thofe rules, which we 

fhall now attempt to lay down. | 
As this good-breeding is the art of pleafing, it 
will be firft neceflary, with the utmoft caution, to 
avoid hurting or giving any offence to ‘thofe with 
whom we converfe. And here we are furely to 
fhun any, kind of actual difrefpeét, or affront to their 
perfons, by infolence, which is the fevereft attack 
that can be made on the pride of man, and of which 
Florus feems to have no inadequate opinion, when, 
| fpeaking 
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{peaking of the fecond Tarqum, he fays, Ix omnes 
freperbia (qua crudelitate gravior of Bonts) graffatus 3 
€ He trod on all with infolence, which fits heavier 
© on men of great minds than cruelty itfelf’ If 
ahere is any temper in man, which more than all o- 
thers difqualifies him for fociety, it is this infolence or 
hhaughtinefs, which, blinding a man to his own im- 
perfections, and giving him a hawk’s quick-fighted- 
mefs to thofe of others, raifes in him that contempt 
for his fpecies, which inflates the cheeks, erects the 
head, and ftiffens the gaite, of thofe ftrutting ani- 
smals, who fome times ftalk in affemblies, for-no other 
reafon, but to fhew in their gefture and behaviour 
the difregard they have for the company. Though 
to a truly great and plilofophical #hind, it is not eafy 
to conceive a more ridiculous exhibition than this 
puppet ; yet to others he is little lefs than a nuifance ; 
for contempt is a murderous weapon; and there is 
this difference only between the greateft and weakeft 
man, when attacked by it, that, in order to wound 
the former, it muft be juft; whereas, without the 
fhields of wifdom and philofophy, which, God knows, 
are in the poffeffion of very few, it wants no juftice 
to point it; but is certain to penetrate, from what- 
ever corner it comes. It is this difpofition which in- . 
{pires the empty Cacus to deny his acquaintance, and 
overlook men of merit in diftrefs; and the little, 
filly, pretty Phillida, or Foolida, to ftare at the 
ftrange creatures round her. It is this temper which 
conftitutes the fupercilious eye, the referved look, 
the diftant bow, the fcornful leer, the affected 
aftonifhment, the loud whifper, ending in a laugh 
directed full in the teeth of another. Hence {pring, 
m fhort, thofe numberlefs offences given too fre- | 
quently, in public and private affemblies, by per- 
fons of weak underftandings, indelicate habits, and 
fo hungry and foul-feeding a vanity, that it wants 
to devour whatever comes in its way. Now, if 
good-breeding be what we have endeavoured to prove 
it, how foreign, and, indeed, how oppofite to it, muft 
fuch a behaviour be? and can any man call a duke or 
VEX a du- 


more juftly entitled to thofe inhuman names which 
they themfelves allot to the loweft vulgar? But be- 
hold a more pleafing picture on the reverfe. See the 
Earl of C------ ; noble in his birth, fplendid in his for- 
tune, and embellifhed with every endowment of mind ; 
how affable! how condefcending! himfelf the only 
one who feems ignorant that he is every way the 
greateft perfon m the room. jak. * 
But it is not fufficient to be inoffenfive, we muft be 
profitable fervants to each other: we are, in the 
fecond place, to proceed to the utmoft*verge in 
paying the refpe& due to others. We had better 
o a little too far than ftop fhort in this particular. 
y Lord Shaftefbury hath a pretty obfervation, that 
the beggar, in addrefling to a coach with, My Lord, 
is {ure not to offend, even though there be no lord 
there; but, on the contrary, fhould plain Sir fly in 
the face of a nobleman, what muft be the confe- 
- quence? And, indeed, whoever confiders the buftle 
and contention about precedence, the pains and la- 
bours undertaken, and fometimes the prices given 
for the fmalleft title or mark of pre-eminence, and 
the vifible fatisfaction betrayed in its enjoyment, 
may reafonably conclude this is a matter of no fmall 
confequence. The truth is, we live in a world of 
common men, and not of philofophers; for one of 
thefe, when he appears (which is very feldom) 
among us, is diftinguifhed, and very properly too, 
by the. name of an odd fellow: for what is it lefs 
than extreme oddity to defpife what the generality 
of the world think the labour of their whole lives 
well employed in procuring? we are therefore to 
adapt our behaviour to the opinion of the generality 
of mankind, and not to that of a few odd fellows. 
It would be tedious, and perhaps impoffible,: to 
fpecify every inftance, or to lay down exact rules for 
our conduct in every minute particular. However, I 
fhall mention fome of the chief which moft ordinarily 
occur, after premifing, that the bufinefs of the whole 
is no more than to convey to others an idea of Pio 
ee anne: efteem 
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efteem of them, which is indeed the fubftance of all 
the compliments, ceremonies, prefents, and whatever 
paffes between well-bred people. And here I shall 
lay down thefe pofitions : 

Firit, that all mere ceremonies exift in form only, 
and have in them no fubftance at all: but being im- 
pofed by the laws of cuftom, become effential to. 
good-breeding, from thofe high-flown compliments 
paid to the Eaftern monarchs, and which pafs be- 
tween Chinefe Mandarines, to thofe coarfer cere- 
monials in ufe between Englifh farmers and Dutch 
pboors. ° fs | | 

Secondly, that thefe ceremonies, poor as they are, 
are of more confequence than they at firft appear, 
and, in reality, conftitute the only external difference 
between man_and man. Thus, His Grace, Right 

Honourable, My Lord, Right Reverend, Reverend, 
Honourable, Sir, Efquire, Mr, dc. have, in a philo- 
‘fophical fenfe, no meaning, yet are, perhaps, politi- 
cally effential, and muft be preferved by good-breed- 
oe becaufe, | = 
- Thirdly, they raife an expectation in the perfon by 
law and cuftom entitled to them, and who will con-— 
fequently be difpleafed with the difappointment. 
- Now in order to defcend minutely into any rules 
for good-breeding, it will be neceffary to lay fome 
. {cene, ‘or to throw our disciple into fome particular 
circumftance. We will begin then with a vifit in 
the country; and as the principal aaor on this oc- 
cafion is the perfon who receives it, we will, as briefly 
as poflible, lay down fome general rules for his con- 
duct ; marking, at the fame time; the principal devi- 
ations we have obferved on thefe otcafions. 

When an expected gueft arrives to dinner at your 
houfe; if your equal, or indeed not greatly’ your in-. 
ferior, he fhould be ‘ure to find your family in fome ~ 
order, arid yourfelf dreffed, and ready to receive him 
at your gate with a fmiling countenance. ‘This in- 
fafes an immediate chearfulnefs into your gueft, and 
perfuades him of your eftezm and defire of his com- 

Vou. XII. ~ B ‘pany. 
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yd 


pany. Not fois the behaviour of Polyfperchon, at -' 
whofe gate you are obliged to knock a confiderable 


time before you gain admittance. At length, the 
door being opened to you by a maid, or fomé impro- 
per fervant, who wonders where the devil all the men 
were ; and being afked if the gentleman is at home, 
an{wers, fhe believes £0; you are conduéted into a hall 


_ or batk parlour, where you ftay fome time, - before 


the gentleman, in a difhabille from his ftudy or his 


garden, waits upon you, afks pardon, and affures you. 


he did not expec you fo foon. - 


‘ted by that of placing them; but here I mutt with ' 
‘ great fubmiflion recommend to the lady at the upper- 
end of the table, to diftribute her favours as equal- | 
ly and as impartially as fhe can. I have fometimes ~ 


before half the table had tafted it. 


Your gueft, being introduced into a drawing-room, 


_ -4s, after the firft ceremonies, to be afked, whether he © 


will refrefh himfelf after his journey, before dinner, 
(for which he is never to ftay longer than the ufual 
or fixed hopr.) But this requeft is never to be re- 


peated oftner than twice; and not in imitation of Ca- _ 


lepus, who, as if hired by a phyfician, cfams wine in 
a morning down the throats of his moft temperate 
triends, their conftitutions being not fo dear to them 
as their prefent quiet. oS 
When dinner is on the table, and the ladies have 
taken their places, the gentlemen are to be intro- 
duced into the eating-room, where they are to be 
{gated with us much feeming indifference as poffible, 
unlefs there be any prefent whofe degrees claim an 
undoubted precedence. As to the reft, the general 
rules of precedence are by marriage, age, and pro- 
fefion. Laftly, in placing your guefts, regard is 
rather to be had to birth A fortune; for thou 


purfe-pride is forward enough to exalt itfelf, it bears.. 


2 degradation with more fecret comfort and eafe than 


‘the former, as being more inwardly fatisiied with 


itfelf, and lefs apprehenfive of neglect or contenipt. 
The orger in helping your guefts is to be regula- 


feen a large dith of fifh extend no fartherthan to the 
fifth perfon, and a haunch of venifon lofe all its fat 
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_ A fingle réqueft to eat o f any particular difh, how _ 
‘elegant foever, is the moft I allow. I ftriétly prohi- 
bit all earneft folicitations, all complaints that you’ 
have no appetite, which are fometimes little lefs than 
burlefque, and always impertinent and troublefome. 
And here, however low it may appear to fome | 


- readers, as I have known omiffions of this kind give | 


offence, and fometimes make the offenders, who 
have been very well-meaning perfons, ridiculous, I 
cannot help mentioning the ceremonial of drinking 
healths at table, which is always to begin with the 
lady’s and next the mafter’s of the houfe.  - 
When dinner is ended, and the ladies retired 
though 1 do not hold the. mafter of the feaft ob- 
liged to fuddle himfelf through complaifance (and, 
indeed, it is his own fault generally, if his company 
be fuch as would defire it) yet, he is to-fee that the 
bottle circulate fufficiently to afford every perfon 
prefent a moderate quantity of wine, if he chufes 
it ; at the fame time permitting thofe who defire it, 
either to pafs.the bottle, or fill their glafs as they 
pleafe. Indeed, the beaftly cuftom of befotting, and | 
oftentatious contention- for pre-eminence in their 


- cups, feems at prefent pretty well abolifhed among 


the better fort of people. Yet Methus ftill remains, 
who meafures the honefty and underftanding of man- 
kind by the capacioufne(fs of their fwdllo#; who fings 
forth the praifes of .a bumper, and complains of the 
light in your glafs; and at whofe table it- is as dif- - 
ficult to preferve your fenfes, as to preferve your 
purfe at a gaming-table, or your health ata b----7 | 
houie. On the other fide, Sophronus eyes you care« 
fully whilft you are filling out his liquor. The bottle 
as furely ftops when it comes to-him, as your chariot 
at Temple-Bar; and it is almoft as impoflible to carry 


a pint of wine from his houfe,-as to gain the love of a 


reigning beauty, or borrow a fhilling of P---- W----. - 

But to proceed. After a reafonable time, if your 
gueft intends ftaying with you the whole evening, and 
declines the bottle, you may propofe play, walking, 
or any other amufement; but thefe are to be but bare- 
ly mentioned, and offered to his choice with all indif- 

B2 , ferente 
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ference on your part. What perfon can be fodullas~ _ 
not to perceive in Agyrtes a longing to pick your 
pockets? or in Alazon, a defire to fatisfy his own va- 
nity; in fhewing you the rarities of his houfe and gar- 
dens? When your guelt offers to go, there fhould be 
no folicitations to flay, unlefs for the whole night, and 
that no farther than to give him a moral atiurance of 
his being welcome fo to do: no afiertions that he 
fian’t go yet; no laying on violent hands; no private 
orders to fervants, to delay providiag the horics or 
vehicles; like Defmophylax, who never judters any 
one to depart from-his houfe without entitling him to 
an a¢ticn of faife imprifonment. . : ; 
Let us now contider a little the part which the vifi- 
tor himfelf is to acd. And, firft, he isto ayoid the two 
extremes of being tuo early, or too late, fo as neither 
to furprife his friend unawares or unprovided, nor de- 
tain him too long in expectation. Orthrius, who hath 
nothing to do, difturbs your reft in a morning; and 
the frugal Chronophideus, left he thould wafte fome 
minutes of his precious time, is fure to Jpoil your 
dinner. | : 
The addrefs at your arrival fhould be as fhort as 
poffible, efpecially when you vilit a fupertor; not 
imitating Phlenaphius, who would {top his friend in 
the rain, rather than omit a fingle bow. > 
Be not too obfervant of trifling ceremonies, fuch as 
rifing, fitting, walking firft in or out of the room, ex- - 
cept with one greatly your fuperior; but when fucha 
one offers you precedence, it 1s uncivil to refufe it: of 
which I will give you the following inflance. An Eng- 
lith nobleman, being in France, was bid by Lewis XIV. 
to enter his coach before him, which he excufed him- 
felf: from; the king then immediately mounted, and 
ordering the door to be fhut, drove on, leaving the 
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nobleman behind him. 


Never refufe any thing offered you out of civility, 
uniofs ia preference of a lady, and that no oltner than - 
once; for nothing is more truly gcod-breeding, than 
to avoid being troublefome. Though the taste and’ 
humour of the vifitor is to be chiefly corfidered, yet is 
fome regard likewue to be kad to that of the mafler of 
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the houfe; for otherwife your company will be rather 
a penance than a pleafure. Methufus plainly dif- 
covers his vifit to be paidto his fober friend’s bottle ; 
nor will Philopafus abftain from cards, though he is 
certain they are agreeable only to himfelf; whilft the 
flender Leptines gives his fat entertainer a fweat, and 
makes him run the hazard of breaking his wind up.. 
his own mounts. Sr Ce 

If conveniency allows your ftaying longer than the 
time propofed, it may be civil to offer to depart, left 
your ftay may be incommodious to your friend: but 
if you perceive the contrary, by his folicitations, they 


_ fhould be readily accepted; without tempting him to 


break thefe rules we have above laid down for him; 
caufing a confufion in his family, and among his fer-.- 


- vants, by preparation for your departure. Laftly, _ 


when you are-refolved to.go, the fame method is to be 
obferved which I have prefcribed at your arrival]. No 
tedious ceremoniés of taking leave: not kke Hyper- 
phylus, who bows and kifles, and fqueezes by the 
hand as heartily, and wifhes you as much health and 
happinefs, when he'is going’a journey home of ten 
miles, from a common acquaintance, as if he was 
leaving ~his neareft friend or relation on a voyage to 
the Eaft- Indies. 
Having -thus briefty confidered our reader in the 
circumftances of’ a private vifit, let us now take him 
into a public affembly, where, as more eyes will be on 
his behaviour, it cannot be lefs his intereft to be in- 
firucted. * We have, indeed, already formed a gene- 
ral picture of the chief enormities committed-on thefe 
eccafions; we fhall here endeavour to explain more 
particularly the rules of an oppofite demeanour, which 
we may divide into three forts, vés..our behaviour to 
our fuperiors, to our equals, and to our inferiors. © 
In our behaviour to our fuperiors, twoextremes are 
to be avoided, namely, an abject and bafe fervility, 
and an impudent and encroaching freedom. When 
the well-born Hyperdulus approaches a nobleman in 
any public place, you would be perfuaded he was one 
ef the meanch of his domeftics: his cringes fall little 
BB Sboxt 
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fhort of proftration ;° and his whole behaviour is fo 
mean and fervile, that an eaftern monarch would not 
require more humiliation from his vaffals. On the 
other fide; Anafchyntus, whom fortunate accidents, 
without any pretenfions from his birth,’have raifed to 

affoctate with his betters, fhakes my Lord Duke by the 
hand, with a familiarity. favouring not only of the 
moit perfect intimacy, but the clofeft alliance. The 
former behaviour properly raifes our contempt, the 
latter our difguft. Hyperdulus feems worthy of wear- 
ing his Lordthip’s livery; Anafchyntus deferves to be 
turned out of his fervice for his impudence. Between 
thefe two is that golden mean, which declares a man 
ready to acquiefce in allowing the refpect due toa title 
by the laws and cuftoms of his country, buti impatient 
of any infult, and difdaining to purchafe the intimacy 
with, and favour of, afuperior, at the expence of ccn- 


{cjence or honour. As to the queftion, who are our. 


fuperiors ; I fhall endeavour to afcertain them,.when 
I come, in the fecond place, to mention our behaviour 
' to our equals. The firft inftruction on this head, being 
carefully to confider who are fuch: every little fupe- 
riority of fortune or profeflion being too apt to in- 
toxicate men’s minds, and elevate them, in their own 
opinion, beyond their merit or pretenfions. Men are 
fuperior to each other in this our country by title, by 
birth, by rank in profeffion,,and by age; very little, 
_ if any, being to be allowed to fortune, though fo much 
is generally exacted by it, and commonly paid to it. 
Mankind never appear to me in a more defpicable 
hight, than when I fee them, by a fimple, as well as 
mean fervility, voluntarily concurring in the adoration 
of riches, without the leaft benefit or profpect from 
them. Refpeét and deference are, perhaps, juftly de- 
mandable of the obliged, and may he, with fome rea- 
* fon at leaft, from expectation, paid to the rich and 


liberal from the neceffitous: but that men fhould be | 


allured by the glittering of wealth only, to feed the 
iafolent pride of thofe who will not in return-feed their 
Juinger; that the fordid niggard fhould find any facri- 
fices on the altar of his vanity, feems to arife froma 
‘blinder idolatry, and a more bigotted and fenfelefs 
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foverftition, than any which the fharp eyes of prietis 
have difcovered in the human mind. 
All gentlemen, therefcre, who are not raifed above 
each other by title, birth, rank in prctefion, age, or 
actual obligations, being to be confidered as equals, 
let us take fome leffons for their behaviour to each 
other in public, fromthe following examples; in’ 
which we fhall difcern as well what we are to eled, as 


. what we aretoavoid. Authades is fo abfolutely aban- 


doned to his own humour, that he never gives it up 
Seraphina herfelf, whofe charms | 
one would imagine fhould infufe alacrity into the 
limbs of a cripple fooner than the Bath waters, was to 
offer herfelf for his partner, he would anfwer, he never 
danced, even though the ladies_loft their ball by it. 
Nor doth this denial arife from incapacity ; for he was 
in his youth an excellent dancer, and ftill retains fuf-“ 
ficient knowledge of the art, and fufficient abilities in 
his limbs to practife it; but from an affectation of 
gravity, which he will not facrifice to the eagereft de- 
fire of others. Dyfkolus ‘hath the fame‘averfion to 
cards; and though competently fkilled in all games, — 
is by no impertunities to be prevailed on to make a 
third at ombre, or a fourth at whifk and quadrille. 
He will fuffer any company to be difappointed of their 
amufement, rather than fubmit to pafs an hour or two 
a little difagreeably to himfelf. The refufal of Philau- 


, tus is not fo general: he is very ready to engage, pro- 


vided you will indulge him in any favourite game, but. 
it is impoffible to perfuade himto any other. I fhould 
add, both thefe are men of fortune; and the confe- - 
quences of lofs or gain, at the rate they are defired to 
engage, very trifling and inconfiderable to them. r 
he rebukes thefe people fometimes meet with, 
are no more equal to their deferts than the honour 
paid to Chariftus, the benevolence of whofe mind 
{earce permits him to indulge his own will, unlefs by 
accidert. Tough neither his age nor underftanding 
incline him to dance, nor will admit his receiving 
any pleafure from it, yet would he caper a whole even- 
ing, rather than a fine young lady fhould lofe an op- 
portunity 
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portunity of difplaying her charms by the feveral gen- 
teel and amiable attitudes which this exercife affords 
the fkilful of that fex. And tho’ cards are not adapted 
to his temper, he never once baulked the inclinations \ 
of others on that account. 

But as there are many who will not in the leaft in- 

ftance mortify their own humour to purchafe the fatif- _ 

faction of all mankind, fo there are fome who make 
no feruple of ¥atisfying their own pride and vanity, at 
the expence of the moit cruel mortification of others. 
Of this kind is Agroicus, who feldom goes to an af- 
fembly, but he aifronts half his acquaintance, by 
overlooking or difregarding them. | 

As this is a very common offence, and indeed much 
more criminal, both in its caufe and effect, than is 
generally imagined, I fhall-examine it very minutely ; 
and I doubt not but to make it appear, that there is 

no behaviour (to fpeak like a philofopher) more con- 
temptible, nor, in a civil fenfey mare deteftible than 
‘this. 

The firft ingredient in this compofition is pride, . 
which, accordmg to the doétrine of fome, is the uni- 
verfal paffion. There are others, who confider it asthe 
foible of great minds; and others again, who will have 
it to be the very foundation of greatnefs; and, per- 
haps, it may of that greatnefs which we have endea- 
voured to expofe in many parts of thefe works: but to 
real greatnefs, which is the union of a good heart with 

,a good head, it is almoft diametrically oppofite, as it 
generally proceeds from the depravity of both, and al- 
moft certainly from the badnefs of the latter. Indeed, — 
a little obfervation will fhew us, that fools are the 
moft addicted to this vice; and a litle reflection will. 
teach us, that it is incompatible with true underftand- 
mg. Accordingly we fee, that while. the wifeft. of 
men have conftantly lamented the imbecility and im- 
perfection of their own nature, the meaneft and weak- 
eft have been trumpeting forth their own excellencies, 
and triumphing in their own fufficiency. 
Pride may, I think, be properly defined, the plea- 
_ fure we feel in contemplating our own fuperior merit, 
on comparing it with that of others. That it He 
. ‘Om 
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from this fippord fuperiority, i is evident: for however 
great you admit a man’s merit to be, if all men were 
equal to him, there would be no room for pride. Now 
if it ftop here, perhaps, there is no enormous harm 
in it, or, at leaft, no more thantis common to ail 
other folly ; every fpecies of which is always liable to 
produce every fpecies of mifchief: folly I fear it is ; 
for fhould the man eftimate rightly on this occation, 
and the balance fhould fairly turn on his fide in this 
particular inftance; fhould he be indeed a greater 
orator, poet, general ; fhould he be more wile, Witty, 
learned, youny, rich, healthy, or in what¢ver in- 
flance he may excel one, cr many, or all; yet, if he 
examine himfelf thoroughly, will he find no realon 
to abate his pride? is the quality, in which he 1s. te 
eminent, fo generally or juitly efteemed? is it fo en- 
tirely his.own ? doth he not rather owe his fuperiority 
to the defects of others, than to his own perfection ? 
or, laftly, can he find in no part of his chara@er a 
weakneis, which may. counterpoife this merit, and- 
which as jultly, at leaft, threatens him with fhame, 
as this entices him to pride? I fancy, if fuch a feru- 
tiny was made (and nothing fo ready as good fenfe 
to make it, ) a proud man would be as rare, as in rea- 
lity he is a ridiculous monfter. But fuppole a man, 
on this comparifon, is (as may fometimes happen) a 
little partial to himfelf, the harm is to himféelf, and 
-he becomes only ridiculous from it. If I prefer my 
excelltnce in poetry to Pope or Young ; if an inferior 
actor fhould, in his opinion, exceed Quin or Gar- 
rick; or a fign-poft painter fet himfelf above the in-- 
imitable Hogarth; we become only ridiculous by our 
vanity ; and the perfons themfeives, who are thus 
‘humbled in the comparifen, would laugh with more 
reafon than any other. a therefore, hitherto, 
feems an inoffeifive weakne{s only, and éntitles a man. 
to no worfe an appellation than that of a’ fool: but it 
will not flop here; though feol be perhaps: no defi- 
rable term, the proud man wii deserve worle: he is not 
contented with the admira:ion he pays “bimiclt; -he 
now becomes arrogant, and requires the fume reipec 
anc proiescnce from the world ; for pride, thuugh the > 
: greatelt 
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greateft of flatterers, is by no means a profitable fer- 
vant to itfelf; it refembles the parfon of the parifh 
more than the fquire, and lives rather on the tithes, 
oblations, and contributions, it collects from others, 


than on its own demefne. As pride therefore is fel. + 


dom-without arrogance, fo is this never to be found 
without infolence. The arrogant man mutt be info- 
Jent, in order to attain his own ends: and to convince 
and remind men of the {fvperiority. he affects, will 
naturally, by ill words, actions, and geftures, erfdea- 
vour to throw the defpifed perfon at as much diftance 
as poflible trom him. Hence proceeds that fuperci- 
lious look, and all thofe vifible indignities with which 
nien behave in public, to thofe whom they fancy their 
inferiors. Hence the very notable cuftom of deriding 
and often denying the neareft relations, friends, and 
acquaintance, in poverty and diftrefs ; left we fhould 
anywife be levelled with the wretches we defpife, ei- 
ther in their own imagination, or in the conceit of 
any who fhould behold familiarities pafs between us. 
But befides pride, folly, arrogance, and infolencey 
there is another fimple, which vice never willingly 
leaves out of any compcfition; and this is ill-nature. 
A good-natured man may indeed (provided he is a 
fool} be proud, but arrogant and infolent he cannot 
be; unlefs we will allow to fuch a Mull higher degree 
of folly, an ignorance of human nature; which 
may indeed entitle them to forgivenefs, in the benign 
language of Scripture, becaufe they know not what 
they do. 
For when we come to confider the effect of this be- 
haviour on the perfon who fuffers it, we may perhaps 
have reafon to conclude, that murder is not a much 
more cruel injury. What is the confequence of this 
contempt? or, indeed, what is the defign of it, but 
to expofe the objet of it to fhame? a fenfation as 
uneafy, and almoft intolerable, as thofe which arife 
from the fevereft pains inflicted on the body; a con- 
vulfion of the mind (if I may fo call it) which imme- 
diately produces fymptoms of univerfal diforder in the 
whole man; which hath fometimes been attended with 
death itfelf; and to which-death hath, by great mul- 
| " pituces 
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titudes, b@en with much alacrity preferred. Now, . 
what lefs than’ the higheft degree of ill-nature can, 
permit a man to pamper-his own vanity-at the price - 
of another’s fhame? Is the glutton, who, to raife the 
flavour of his difh put fome birds or beafts to exqui- 
‘ fite torment, more cruel to the animal, than this our 
proud man to his own fpecies ? . ) 

This charagter then is a compofition made up of 
thofe odious contemptible qualities, pride, folly, ar- 
rogance, infolence, and ill-nature. I fhall difmifs it 
with fome general obfervations, which will place it in 
fo ridiculous a light, that a man muft hereafter be- 
poffefled of a very confiderable portion, either of folly _ 
or impudence, to affume it: , 

Firft, It procéeds ‘on one grand fallacy : for where- 
as this wretch is endeavouring, by a fupercilious 
conduét, to lead-the beholder into an opinion of his 
fuperiority to the defpifed perfon, he inwardly flatters 
his own vanity with a deceitful prefumption, that this. 
‘his conduct is founded on a general pre-conceived, 
opinion of this fuperiority. . = + | 

Secondly, This caution to preferve it, plainly indi- 
cates a doubt, that the fuperiority of our own cha- - 
rater is very flightly. eftablifhed; for which reafon. 
we fee it chiefly practifed by men who have the weak- 
eft pretenfions to the reputation. they aim at; and, 
indeed, none was ever freer from it than that noble 
perfon whom we have already mentioned in this eflay, 


. and who can never be mentioned but with honour,. : 


by thofe who know him. | ( 

Thirdly, This opinion of our fuperiority is com-— 
monly very erroneous. Who hath not feen a general. 
behaving in this fupercilious manner to an officer of. 
lower rank, who hath been greatly his fuperior in 
that very art, to his excellence in which the general 
afcribes all his merit! Parallel inftances occur in e-: 
very other art, {cience, or prcfeffion. : 

Fourthly, Men who excel others in trifling in- - 
ftances, frequently caf a fupercilious eye on their 


f{uperiors in the higheft. Thus the leat ‘pretenfions - 


to pre-eminence in title, birth, riches, equipage, 
dreis, &c. conftantly overlook the moft noble endow- 
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ments of virtue, honour, wifdom, fenfe, wit, and 
every other quality which can truly dignify and adorn 
a man. 

Lafily, The loweft and meaneft of our {pecies are 
the mott. ftrongly addicted to this vice; men who 
are a {candal to their fex, and women who difgrace 
human nature: for the bafeft mechanic is fo far from 
being exempt, that he is generally the moft guilty of 
it. It vifits alehoufes and ginfhops, and whiftles in 
the empty heads of fidlers, mountebanks, and dan- 


. qin g-matters. 


To conclude a character, on which we have already 
dwelt longer than is confiftent with the intended mea- 
fure of this eflay: this,contempt of others is the 
trueft fymptom of a bafe and a bad heart. While it 
fuggetts itielf to the mean and the vile, and tickles . 
their little fancy on every occafion, it never enters — 
the great and good mind, but on the ftrongeft mo- 
tives: nor is it then a welcome gueit, affording only 
an uneafy fenfation, and brings always with it a mix-— 


’ ture of concern and compaflion. 


_ We will now proceed to inferior criminals in fociety. 
Theoretus, conceiving that the aflembly is only met 
to fee and admire him, is uneafy unlefs he engroffes 
the eyes of the whole company. The giant doth not 


take more pains to be viewed; and as he is unfortu- © 


nately not fo tall, he carefully depofits himfeli in the 
mott confpicuous place: nor will that fuftice ; he mult _ 
walk about the room, though to the great difturbance. 
of the company ; and if he can purchafe general ob- 
fervation, at no lefs rate will condefcend to be ridi- 
culous; for he prefers being laughed at, to being 
taken little notice of. 

On the other fide, Dufopius is fo bafhful, that he 
hides him({elf in.a corner; he hardly bears being 
Jooked at, and never quits the firft chair “he hghts 
upon, leit he fhould expofe himfelf to public view. 
He trembles when you bow to him at a diftance, 1s 
dhocked at hearing his own voice, and would almoft + 
fwoon at the repetition of his name. | 

The audacious Anedes, who is extremely amorous 

im 
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in his inclinations, never likes a woman, but his eyes 
afk her the queftion ; without confidering the confu- 
fion he often occafions to the object : he ogles and lan- 
guifhes at every pretty woman in theroom. As there 
is no law of morality which he would not break to fa- . 
tisfy his defires, fo is there no form of civility which 
he doth net violate to communicatethem. When he 
gets pofleffion of a woman’s hand, which thofe of 


‘ftri@er decency never give him but with reluctance, he 


confiders himfelf as its mafter. Indeed, there is fcarce 
a familiarity which he will abftain from, on the flighteft 
acquaintance, and in- the moft public place. Sera- 
phina herfelf can make no impreffion on the rough 
temper of Agroicus; neither her quality, nor her 
beauty, can exact the leaft complacence from him; 
and he would let her lovely limbs ach, rather than | 
offer her his chair: while the gentle Lyperus tumbles 
over benches, and overthrows tea-tables, to take up a 
fan or a glove: he forces you, asa good parent doth 
his child, for your own good : he is abfolute matter of 
a lady’s will, nor will allow her the election of ftand- 
ing or fitting in his company. In fhort, the imper- 
tinent civility of Lyperus is as troublefome, though, 
perhaps, not fo offenfive, as the brutifh rudenefs of 
Agroicus. | ‘i 

hus we have hinted at moft of the common enor- 
mities committed in public affemblies, to our equals ; 
for it would be tedious and difficult to enumerate all : 
nor is it needful ; fince from this fketch we may trace 
all others, moft of which, I believe, will be found 


to branch out from fome of the particulars here {pe- 


cified. 

I am now, in the laft place, to conlider our behaviour 
to our inferiors: in which condefcenfion can never be 
too ftrongly recommended ; for as a deviation on this 
fide is much more inaocent than on thie other, fo the 
pride of man renders us much lefs liable to it. For 
befides that we are apt to over-rate our own perféc- 
tions, and undervalue the qualifications of our neigh- 
bours, we likewife fet too high an efteem on the things + 
themfelves, and confider them as conftituting a more 
effential difference between us than they really do. 

Vou. XII. | Cc The 
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‘The qualities of the mind do, in reality, eftablith thé 
trueft fuperiority over one another; yet fhould not 
thefe fo far elevate our pride, as to inflate us* with 
contempt, and make us look down on our fellow- 
ereatures as on animals of an inferior order: but that 
the fortuitous accident of birth, the acquifition of 
wealth, with fome outward ornaments of drefs fhould 
infpire men with an infolence capable of treating the 
reft of mankind with difdain, is fo prepofterous, that 
nothing lefs than daily experience could give it credit. 

If men were to be rightly eftimated, and divided 
into fubordinate clafles, according to the fuperior ex- 
cellence of their feveral natures, perhaps the loweft 
clafs of either fex would be properly affigned to thofe 
two difgracers of the human fpecies, commonly called 
a beat, and a fine lady: for if we rate men by the fa- 
culties of the mind, in what degree mutt thefe ftand ? 
nay, admitting the qualities of the body were to give 
the pre-eminence, how many of thefe whom Fortune 
hath placed in the loweft ftation, muft be ranked above 
them? If drefs is their only title, fure even the mon- 
key, if as well drefféd, is on as high a footing as the 
beau.---But, perhaps, I fhall be told, they challenge 
their dignity from birth : that is a poor and mean pre- 
tence to honour, when fupported with no other. Per- 
Jons who have no better claim to fuperiority fhould 
be afhamed of this; they are really a difgrace to thofé 
very anceftors from whom they would derive their 
pride, and are chiefly happy in this, that they want 
the very moderate portion of underftanding which 
would enable them to defpife themfelves. 

And yet, who fo prone to a contemptuous carriage 
as thefe! I have myfelf feen a little female thing, 
which they have called My Lady, of no greater dig- 
nity in the order of beings than a cat, and of no more 
ufe to fociety than a butterfly ; whofe mein would not 
give even the idea of a gentlewoman, and whofe face 
would cool the loofeft libertine ; with a mind as empty 
of ideas as an opera, and a body fuller of difeafes 
than an hofpital ; I have feen this thing exprefs con- 
tempt to a woman who was an honour to her fer, 


and an ornament to wee creation. ‘ 
, Oo 
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- To confefs the truth, there is little danger of the 


effor’s ever undervaluing this titular excellence: 
Not that I would withdraw from it thatdeference which 
the policy of government hath affigned it. On the 
contrary, I have laid down the molt exact compli- 
' ance with this refpeét, as a fundamental in good- 
‘breeding ; nay, I infift only that we may be admitted 
to pay it; and not treated with a difdain even beyond 
what the eaftern monarchs fhew to their flaves. Surely 
it is too high an elevation, when, inftead of treating 
the loweft human creature, 1n a Chriftian fenfe, as our 
brethren, we look down on fuch as are but one rank, 
in the civil order, removed from us, as unworthy to 
brea he even the fame air, and regard the moft diftant 
communication with them as an indignity and difgrace 
offered to ourfelves. This is confidering the difference, 
not in the individual, but in the very fpecies ; a height 
of infolence impious in a Chriftian fociety, and moft 
apfurd and ridiculous in a trading nation. 

I have now done with my firft head, in whych I have 
treated of good-breeding, as it regards our actions. I . 
fhall, in the next place, contider with refpect to out 
words ; and fhall endeavour to lay down fome rules, 
by obferving which our well-bred men may, in his 
difcourfe ag well as actions, contribute to the happi- 
nefs and well-being of fociety. . 
_ Certain it is, that the higheft pleafure which we are 
capable of enjoying in converfation, is to be met witjz 
only in the fociety of perfons whofe underftanding is 
pretty near on an equality with our own: nor is this 
equality only neceffary to enable men of exalted gee ~ 
nius, and extenfive knowledge, to tafte the fublimer 
pleafures of communicating their refined ideas to each 
other ; but it is likewife neceflary to the inferior hap- 
pinefs of every fubordinate degree of fociety, down 
to the very loweft. . For mftance ; we will fuppofe a 
eonverfation between Socrates, Plato, Ariitotle, and 
three dancing-matters. It will be acknowledged, 1 
believe, that the heel Sophiits would be as little. 
Pieafed with the company of the philofophers, as the 
philofophers with theirs. . 
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It would be greatly therefore for the improvement 
and happinefs of converfation, if fociety could be — 
formed on this equality: but as men are not ranked 
in this world by the different degrees of their under- 
ftanding, but by other methods, and confequently 
all degrees of underftanding often meet in the fame 
clafs, and mutt ex necefitate trequently converte toge- 
ther, the impoflibility of accomplifhing any fuch U- 
topian {cheme very plainly appears. ere therefore 
is : ee but unavoidable imperfection in fociety 
itielf. 

But as we have laid itt down as a fundamental, 
that the eflence cf good-breeding is to contribute as 
much as poilible to the eafe and happinefs of man- 
kind, fo will it be the bufinefs of our well-bred man 
to endeavcur to Icflen this imperfection to his utmoft, 
and to bring fociety as near to a level at leaft as he is 
able. - 

Now there are but two ways to compafs this, viz. 
by raifing the lower, and by lowering what is higher. 

Let us fuppofe then, that very unequal company 
I have before mentioned met: the former of thefe is 
apparently impracticable. Let Socrates, for inftance, 
_inftitute a difcourfe on the nature of the foul, or Pla- 
to reafon on the native beauty of virtue, and Ariftotle 
on his occult qualities.----What muft become of our 
dancing-mafters ? Would they not ftare at one ano- 
ther with furprife? and, moft probably, at our phi- 
Jofophers with contempt ? Would they have any 
pleafure in fuch fociety? or would they not rather 
wifh themfelves in a dancing-fchool, or a green-room 
at the play-houfe ? What therefore have our philofo- 
phers to do, but to lower themfelves to thofe who 
cannot rife to them. a 

And furely there are fubjeéts on which both can 
converfe. Hath not Socrates heard of harmony? 
Hath not Plato, who draws virtue in the perfon of a 
fine woman, an idea of the gracefulnefs of attitude ? 
and hath not Ariftotle himfelf written a book on 
motion? In fhort, to be a little ferious, there are 
many topics on which they can at leaft be intelligible 
to each other. | 

How 
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How abfurd then muft appear the conduct of Ce-: 
nodoxus, who, having had the advantage of a liberal- 
- education, and having made a pretty good progrefs 
in literature, is conftantly advancing learned fubjects ~ 
in common converfation? he talks of the claffics' be- 
‘fore the ladies ;, and of Greek criticiims among fine 
gentlemen. What is this lefs than an infult on the 
‘company, over whom he thus affeéts a fuperiority, 
‘and whofe time he facrifices to his vanity ? 

Wifely different is she amiable conduct of Sophro~ 
nus ;. who, though he exceeds the former. in know- 
‘ledge, can fubmit to difcourfe on the moft trivial 
matters, rather than introduce fuch as his company 
are utter ftrangers to. He can talk of fafhions and | 
‘diverfions among the ladies; nay, can even conde- 
fcend to horfes and dogs with country gentlemen- 
This gentleman, who is equal-to difpute on the higheit 
and abftrufeft points, can Itkewife talk on a fan, or 
‘a horfe-race ; nor had ever any one, who was not 
himfelf a. man of learning, the leaft reafcn to con- 
eeive the valt knowledge of Scphronus, unlefs from: 
the report of others. | 

Let us compare thefe together. Cenodoxus, pro- 
pofes the fatisfation of his own pride {10m the ad- 
miration of others; Sophronus thinks of nothing 
but thelr amufement. Inthe company of Cenodoxus, 
every one is rendered uneafy, laments his own want 
of knowledge, and longs for the end of the dull af- 

-fembly: with Sophronus all are pleafed, and con- 
* tented with themfelves in their knowledge of matters 
which they find worthy the. confideration of a man 
of fenfe. Admiration is involuntarily paid. the for-- 
mer ; to the latter it is given joyfully. The former 
receives it with envy and hatred ; the latter enjoys it 
as the {weet fruit of gdod-will. The former is fhun- 
hed ; the latter courted by all. | 
_° ‘This behaviour in Cenodexus may, in fome mea- 
fure, account for an obfervation we muft have fre- 
_ quent occafion to make: that the converfation cf men. 
of very moderate capacities is often preferred tg that 
with men of fuperior talents : im which the world a@& 
more wifely than at fir they may {eem ;. for. befides 
eee € 3 that 
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that backwardnefs in mankind to give their admira- 
tion, what can be duller, or more void of pleafure, 
than difcourfes on fubjects above our comprehenfion ! 
It is like liftening to an unknown language ; ; and if 
fuch company is ever defired by us, it is a facrifice to 
our vanity, which impofes on us to believe that we 
may by thefe means raife the general opinion of our 
own parts and knowledge, and not from that chear- 

mas ~~ ful deli ht which is the natural refult of an agreeable 
aonveriation. 

There is another very common fault equally de- 
fiructive of this delight, by much the fame means ; 
though it is far from owing its original to any real 

- fuperiority of parts and knowledge: this is difcour- 
fing on the myfteries of a particular profeffion, to 
which all the reft of the company, except one or two, 
are utter ftcangers. Lawyers are generally guilty of 
this fault, as they are more confined to the converfa- 
tion of one another ; and I have knowna very agree- 
able company fpoilt, where there have been two of 
thefe gentlemen prefent, who have feemed rather to 
think themfelves in a court of juftice, than in a 
mixed affembly of perfons met only for the entertain- 
ment of each other. 

But it is not fufficiént that the whole company un- 
derftand the topic of their converfation ; they fhould 


be likewife equally interefted in every fubje& not ~ 


tending to their general information or amufement ; 
for thefe are not to be poftponed to the relation of 
private affairs, much lefs of the particular grievance 
or misfortune of a fingle perfon. To bear a hare in 
the afflictions of another, is a degree of friendfhip 
not to be expected in a common acquaintance; nor 
hath any man a right to indulge the fatisfaction ofa 
weak. and mean mind by the comfort of pity, at the 
expence of the whole company’s -diverfion. The m- 
ferior and unfuccefsful members of the feveral pro- 
feffions are generally guilty of this fault; for as they 
_ fail of the reward due to their great merit, they can 
feldom refrain from reviling théir fuperiors, and com- 
plaining of their own hard and unjuft fate. 
Farther; asa man is HOt to make himielf the fub- 
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ject of the converfation, fo neither is he to engrof 
the whole to himfelf. As every man had rather pleafe 
others by what he fays, than be himfelf pleafed by 
what they fay ; or, in other words, as every man is 
beft pleafed with the confcioufnefs of pleafing; fo 
fhould all have an equal opportunity of aiming at it, 
This is a right which we are fo offended at being de- 
prived of, that though I remember to have known a 
man reputed a good companion, who feldom opened 
his mouth in company, unlefs to fwallow his liquor ; 
yet I have fcarce ever heard that appellation given to 
a very talkative perfon, even when he hath been ca- 
pable of entertaining, unlefs he hath done this with 
buffoonry, and made the reft amends, by partaking 
of their fcorn, together with their admiration and 


_ applaufe. | 


A well-bred man therefore will not take more of 
the difcourfe than falls tohis fhare: norin this will ~ 
he fhew any violent impetuofity of temper, or exert 
any loudnefs of voice, even in arguing: for the ine 
formation of the company, and the conviction of his 
antagonift, are to be his apparent motives; not the 
indulgence of his own pride, or an ambitious defire 
of victory ; which latter, if a wife man fhould enter, | 
tain, he will be fure to conceal with his utmoft endea 
vour : fince he muft know, that to lay open his vanity 
in public, is no lefs abfurd than to Jay open his bofom 
to an enemy, whofe drawn {word is pointed againft 
it: for every man hath a dagger in his hand, ready. 
to ftab the vanity of another, wherever he perceives 
1. ’ . 

Having now fhewn, that the pleafure of converfa- 
tion muft arife from the difcourfe being on fubjects 
levelled to the capacity of the whole company ; from 
being on fuch in which every perfon is equally inter- 
efted ; fram every one’s being admitted to his fhare 


- inthe difcourfe ; and, laftly, from carefully avoiding 


all noife, violence, and impetuofity ; it might. feem 
proper to lay down fome particular rules for the choice 
of thofe fubjeéts which are moft likely to conduce ta 
the chearful delights propofed from his focial com- 
‘pounication: but as fuch an attempt might. appear 
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abfurd, from the infinite variety, and perhaps too 
dictatorial in its nature, I fhall confine myfelf to re- 
jecting thofe topics only which feem moft foreign to 
this delight, and which are moft likely to be attended 
with confequences rather tending to make fociety an 
evil, than to procure us any good from it. : 

And firft, I fhall mention that which I have ‘hi- 
therto only endeavoured to reftrain within certain 
bounds, namely, Arguments : but which, if they were 
entirely banifhed out of company, efpecially from 
mixed affemblies, and where ladies make part of the 
fociety, it would, I believe, promote their happinefs ; 
they have been fometimes attended with bloodfhed, 
generally with hatred from the conquered party to- 
wards his victor; and fcarce ever with conviction. 
Here I except jocofe arguments, which often produce 
much mirth; and ferious difputes between men of 
learning (‘when none but fuch are prefent, ) which tend 
to the propagation of knowledge, and the edification 
of the company. 

Secondly, Slander; which, however frequently 
ufed, or however favory to the palate of ill-nature, 
ts extremely pernicious; as it is often unjuft, and 
highly injurious to the perfon flandered ; and always 
dangerous; efpecially in large and mixed companies; 
“‘wheré fometimes ‘an undefigned offence is given to an 
innocent relation or friend of fuch perfon, who is 
thus expofed to fhame and confufion, without having 
any right to refent the affront. Of this there have 
been very tragical inftances; and I have myfelf feen 
fome very ridiculous ones, but which have given 

eat pain, as well to the perfon offended, as to him 

ho hath béen the innocent occafion of giving the 
offence. | 


’ ‘Thirdly 5 All general Reflections on countries, re- 
Figions, and profeffions, which are always unjuft. If 


thefe are ever tolerable, they are only from the per- 
fons who with fome pleafantry redicule their own 
country. It is very common among'us to caft far- 
cafms on a neighbouring nation, to which we have 
no other reafon to bear an antipathy, than what ts 
more ufual.than juftifiable, becaufe we have injured 
Rags de it “e 
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it: but fure fuch general fatire is not founded on. 
truth: for I have known gentlemen of that natian 
poffeffed with every good quality which is to be wiih- 
ed in a man or required in a friend. I remember 2 
repartee made by a gentlemen of this country, which, 
though it was full of the fevereft wit, the perfon to 
whom it was directed could not refent, as he fo 
plainly deferved it. He had with great bitternets in- 
veighed againft this whcle people; upon which, one 
of them, who was prefent, very cooly anfwered, ‘:3 
¢¢ don’t know, Sir, whether I have not more reafon 
<< to be pleafed with the compliment you pay my 
“6 country, than to be ‘angry with what you fay 
‘¢ again it; fince, by your abufing us all fo heavily, 
s¢ -you have plainly implied you are not of it.” This 
expofed the other to fo much laughter, efpecially as 
he was not unexceptionable in his character, that I 
believe he was fufficiently punifhed for his il-manner- 
ed fatire. ° | | oe 
Fourthly; Blafphemy, and irreverend mention of 
religion. Iwill not here debate what compliment a 
man pays to his own underftanding, by the profeilion 
of infidelity ; it is fuficient to my purpofe, that he 
runs a rifque of giving the cruelleft offence to per- 
fons of a different temper; for if a loyalift would be 
greatly affronted by hearing any indecencies offered 
to the perfon of a temporal prince, how much more 
bitterly muft a man, who fincerely believes in fuch a 
being as the Almighty, feel any irreverence, or in- 
fult {hewn to his name, his honour, or his inftitution ? 
And notwithftanding the impious character of the 
prefent age, and efpecially of many among thofe whofe 
more immediate bufinefs it isto lead men, as well by 
example as precept, into the ways of piety, there are 
fill fufficient numbers left, v ho pay fo honeft and fine 
cere a reverence to religion, as may give us a reafon- 
able expectation of finding one at leaf of this ftamp 
‘in every large company. fr 
A fifth particular to be avoided is Indecency. We 
are not only to forbear the repeating of fuch words as 
would give an immediate affront to a lady cf reputa- 
~@ tion; but the raifing of any loofe ideas tending tothe 
. offence 
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offence of that modefty, which, if a young woman 
hath ‘not fomethmg more'than the affectation of, fhe 
ts not worthy the regard even of a man cf pleafure, 
provided he hath any delicacy in his conftitution. 
How inconfiftent with good breeding it is to give 
pain and confufion to fuch, is fuficiently apparent; all 
double intendres, and obfcene jefts, are therefore 
caretully to be avoided before them. But fuppcie no 
ladies prefent, nothing can be meaner, lower, and 
: {s productive of rational mirth, than this loos con- 
ver tion. Tor my own part, Icannot conceive how 
the idea of jeft or pleafantry came ever to be annexed 
to one of our highelt and moft fericus pleafures. Nor 
can I help obferving, to the difcredit cf fuch merri- 
ment, that it is commonly the laft refource of nnpo- 
tent wit, the weak ftrainings of the lowelt, finie:t, 
and dulieit fellows in the world. | 

Sixthly; You are to avoid knowingly menticning 
any thing which may revive in any perfon the remem- 
brance of fome pait accident; or raife an uneafy re- 
fiction on a prefent misfortune, or corporal bleinifli. 
Tu maintain this rule nicely, perhaps, requires great 
delicacy; but it is abfolutely neceflary to a well-bred 
man. I have obferved numberlefs breaches of it ; 
many, I believe, proceeding from negligence and in- 
advertency ; yet I am afraid fome may. be too juftly 
imputed to a malicious defire of triumphing in our 
own fuperior happinefs and perfections: now, when 
it proceeds from this motive, it is not eafy to imagine 
any thing more criminal. : 

Under this head, I fhall caution my well-bred reader 
againft a common fault, much of the fame nature $3 
which is, mentioning any particular quality as abfo- 
lutely effential either to man or woman, and explo- 
ding all thofe who want it. This renders every one 
uncafy, who is in the leaft felf-confcious of the detect. 
I have heard a boor of fafhion declare in the prefence 
of women remarkably plam, that beauty was the chict 
perfection of that fex; and an effential, without which 
710 woman was worth regarding. A certain method of 
putting all thofein the room, who are but fufpicious 


ge : 
of their defect that way, out of countenauce. 
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I fhall mention one fault more,. which is, not pay 
ing a proper regard to the prefent temper of the come 
pany, or the occafion of their meeting, in -introdus 
cing a topic of converfation, by which-as great an 
abfurdity is fometimes committed, as it would be to 
fing a dirge at a wedding, or an epithalamium at a 
funeral. | : 

Thus I have, I think, enumerated moft of the 
principal errors which we are apt to fall into in con- 
verfation; and though, perhaps, fome particulars 
worthy of remark may have efcaped me, yet an at- 
tention to what I have here faid, may enable the read- 
er to difcover them. At leaft, I am perfuaded, that 
if the rules I have now laid down were ftri@ly ob- 
ferved, our converfation would be more perfeé, and 
the pleafure refulting from it purer, and more unful- 
lied, than at prefent it is. : 

But I muft not difmifs this fubje& without fome 
animadverfions on a particular fpecies of pleafantry, 
which, though I am far from being defirous of ba- 
nifhing from converfation, requires, moft certainly, 
fome reins to govern, and fome rules to direct it. ‘Phe 
reader may perhaps guefs, I mean Raillery; to which 
I may apply the fable of the lap-dog and the afs: for 
while in fome hands it diverts and delights us with its 
dexterity and gentlenefs; in others, it paws, daubs, 
offends, and hurts. 7 

The end of converfation being the happinefs of 
mankind, and the chief means to procure their de 
light and pleafure; it follows, I think, that nothing 
can conduce to this end, which tends to make a man 
uneafy and diffatisfied with himfelf, or which expofes 
him to the fcorn and contempt of others. I here ex- 
cept that kind of raillery, therefore, which is cone 
cerned in tofling men out of their chairs, tumbling 
‘hem into water, or any of thofe handicraft jokes 
which are exercifed on thofe notable perfons, com- 
monly known by the name of buffoons; who are con 
tented to feed their belly at the price of their br---ch, 
and to carry off the wine and the p--{fs of a great man 
together. This I pafs by, as well as all remarks on 
the genius of the great men theméelves, who or ( 

etc 
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. fetch a phrafe from fchool, a place not improperly 
mentioned on this occafion) great daubs at this kind 
of facetioufnefs. | 

But leaving all fuch perfons to expofe human na- 
ture among themfelves, I fhall recommend to my 
well-bred man, who aims at raillery, the excellent 
character given of Horace by Perfius: 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admiffus circum precordia ludit, 


Callidus excuffo populum fufpendere nafo: 


Thus excellently rendered by the late ingenious tran- 
flator of that obf{cure author: 


¢ Yet could fhrewd Horace, with difportive wit, 

¢ Rally his friend, and tickle while he bit: 

¢ Winning accefs, he play’d around the heart, 

¢ And, gently touching, prick’d the tainted part. 

¢ The crowd he fneer’d; but fneer’d with fuch a 
* grace, . 

¢ It pais’d for downright innocence of face.’ 


The raillery which is confiftent with good-breed- 
ing, is a gentle animadvertion on fome foible; which, 
while it raifes a laugh in the reft of the company, 
doth not put the perfon rallied out of countenance, 
or expofe him to fhame and contempt. On the con- 
trary, the jeft fhould be jo delicate, that the object 
of it fhould be capable of joining in the mirth it oc- 
cafions. | 
- All great vices therefore, misfortunes, and noto- 
rious blemifhes of mind or body, are improper fubjects 
of raillery. Indeed, a hint at fuch is an abufe, and 
an affront which is fure to give the perfon (unlefs he 
be one {hamelefs and abandoned ) pain and uneafinefs, 
and fhould be received with contempt, inftead of ap- 
plaufe, by all the reft of the company. 

Again; the nature and quality of the perfon are to 
be confidered. As to the firft, fome men will not 
bear any raillery at all. I remember a gentleman, 
'.. who declared, ‘ He never made a jeft, nor would 
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* ever take one.” I do not, indsed, greatly recom-" 
mend fuch a perfon for a companion; but, at the: 


fame time, a well-bred man, who 1s to confult the | - 


pleafure and happinefs of the whole, ts not at liberty’ 
to make any prefent uneafy. By the quality, I mean 
the fex, degree, profeffion, and circumftances; on’ 
which head I need not be very particular. With re- 
gard to the two former, all raillery on ladies and fu- 
periors fhould be extremely fine and gentle; and with: 
refpe& to the latter, any of the rules I have above 
laid down, moft of which are to be applied to it, will ~ 
afford fufficient caution. 

Laftly; A confideration is to be had of the perfons 
before whom we rally.. A man will be juftly uneafy 
at being reminded of thofe railleries in one company,’ 
which he would very patiently bear the imputation . 
of in another. Inftances on thts head are fo obvious, 
that’ they need not be mentioned: In fhort, the 
whole doétrine of raillery is comprifed in this famous 


* Duid de quoque viro, .et cui dicas, fepe caveto.’ 
* Be cautious what you fay, of whom, and to whom.’ 


And now, methinks, I hear fome one cry out, that 
fuch reftrictions are, in effect, to exclude all raillery 
from converfation: and, to confefs the truth, it is a 
weapon from which many perfons will do wifely in 
totally abftaining : for it is a weapon which doth the 
more mifchief, by how much more the blunter it is.” 
The fharpeft wit therefore is only to be indulged the 
free ufe of it; for no more than a very flight touch is 
to be allowed; no hacki...- nor bruifing, as if they 
were to hew a carcafe for hounds, as Shakefpeare 
phrafes it. | 

Nor is it fuficient that it be fharp; it muft be ufed 
likewife with the utmoft tendernefs and good-nature : 
and as the niceft dexterity of a gladiator is fhewn in 
being able to hit without cutting deep, fo is this of 
our raillier, who is rather to tickle than wound. 

True raillery indeed confifts either in playing on 
peccadilloes, which, however they may be cenfured 
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_ by fome, are not elteemed as really blemifhes in a cha 
racter in the company where they are made the fubject. 
of mirth; as too much freedom with the bottle, or too 
much indulgence with women, @c. 

Or, fecondly, in pleafantly reprefenting real good 
qualities in a falfe light of fhame, and bantering them 
usillones. So generofity may be treated as prodiga- 
lity; ceconomy as avarice; true courage as fool-hars, 
dinefs; and fo of the reft. 

Laftly; in ridiculing men for vices and faults which 
they are known to be he from. Thus the cowardice 
of A----- le, the dullnefs of Ch---«--d, the unpalitenefs- 
' ef D----ton, miay be attacked without danger of of- 
fence ; and thus Lyt-----n may be cenfured for what-’ 
. ever vice or folly you pleafe to impute to him. 

. - And however limited thefe bounds may appear to 
fome, yet, in fkilful and witty hands, I have known. 
raillery, thus confined, afford a very diverting, as welf- 
as inoffenfive entertainment to the whole company. 

I fhall conclude this Effay with thefe two obferva- 
tions, which I think may be clearly deduced from what 
hath been faid. | 

‘ Firft, That every perfon who indulges his ill-nature 
or vanity, at the expence of others, and in introducing 
uneafinefs, vexation, and confufion into fociety, how- 
ever exalted or high-titled he may be, is thoroughly 
ill-bred. . 

Secondly, That whoever, from the goodnefs of his 
difpofition or underftanding, endeavours to his utmoft 
to cultivate the good-humour and happinefs of others, 
and to contribute to the eafe and comfort of all his 
acquaintance, however low in rank Fortune may have 
placed him, or however cynfy he may be in his figure 
or demeanor, hath, in the trueft fenfe of the word, a 
claim to good-breeding. 
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I HA VE often thought it a melancholy inftance’ 
of the great depravity of. human nature, that 
whilft fo many men. have employed their utmoft: 
abilities to invent fyftems,. by which the artful and: 
cunning part of mankind may be enabled to im- 
pofe’ on the reft of the world.; few or none fhould. 
have ftood up the champions of the innocent and un- 
defigning, and have endeavoured. to arm them againft: 
impofition. 

Thofe who predicate of man in general, that he: 
is an animal of this or that difpofition, feem to me 
not fufficiently to have ftudied* human nature ; for’ 
that immenfe variety of characters fo apparent in men: 
even of the fame climate, religion,. and educatign,, 
which gives the poet a fufficient licence, as I appre- 
hend, for faying that, 


§ Man differs more from.man, than-man from beaft,”” 


D- 3. couldi 
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could hardly exift, unlefs the diftincion had fome 
original foundation in nature Jtfelf. Nor is it per- 
haps a lefs proper predicament of the genius of a 
tree, that it will flourith fo ‘many years, loves fuch a 
foil, bears fuch a fruit, &@c. than of man in general, 
that he is good, bad, fierce, tame, honeft, or cun- 
ning. 

This original difference will, I think, alone ae- 
count for that very early and ftrong inclination to 
good or evil, which diftinguifhes different difpofitions 
in children, im their firft infancy; in the moft unin- 
formed cig a who can be thought to have altered 
their nature by no rules, nor artfully acquired habits ; 
and, laftIy, in perfons who from the fame education, 
ec. might be thought to have directed Nature the fame 
way; yet, among all thefe, there fubfifts,; as I have 
before hinted, fo manifeft and extreme a difference of 
inclination or character, that almoft oblige us, EF 
think, to acknowledge fome unacquired, original di- 
ftin@tion, in the nature or foul of one man, from that 
of another. | 

Thus, without afferting in general, that man is 
a deceitful animal; we may, I believe, appeal for 
inftances of deceit to the behaviour of fome chil- 
dren and favages. When this quality therefore is 
nourifhed and improved by education, in which we 
are taught rather to conceal vices, than to cultivate 
_ virtues; when it hath fucked in the inftruction of 
politicians, and is inftituted in the art of thriving, 
it will be no wonder that it fhould grow to that 
monftrous height to which we fometimes fee it ar- 
rive. This Art of thriving being the very reverie 
of that dodtrine of the ftoics; by which men were 
taught to confider themfelves as fellow-citizens of 
the world, and to dabour joimtly for the common 
good, without any private diftinction of their own: 
Wiereas this, on the contrary, points out to every 
individual his own particular and feparate advan- 
tage, to which he is to facrifice the intereft of all 
others ; which he is to confider as his /ummum bonum, 
to purfue with his utmoft diligence and meet 
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and to acquire by all means whatever. Now when 


’ this noble end is once eftablifhed, deceit muft im- 
_ mediately an ie itfelf as the neceflary means: for 
-as it is impo 


ble that any man endowed -with ra- 
tional faculties, and being in a flate of freedom, 
fhould willingly agree, without fome motive of love 
or friendfhip, abfolutely to facrifice his own intereft 


‘to that of another; it becomes neceflary to impofe 


upon him, to perfuade him, that his own good is des 
figned, and that he will be a gainer by coming into 


_ thofe fchemes, which are, in reality, calculated for 


his deftruétion.. And this, if I miftake not, is the 


very effence of that excellent art, called The Art of 


Politics. 

- Thus while the crafty and defigning part of man- 
kind, confulting only their own feparate advantage, 
endeavour to maintain one conftant impofition on 


_ others, the whole work becomes a vaft mafquerade, 
' where the greateft part appear difguifed under falfe 


vizors and habits; a very few only fhewing their own 
faces, who become, by fo doing, the aftonifhment and 

But however cunning the difguife be which a 
mafquerader wears; however foreign to his age, 
degree, or circumftance, yet, if clofely attended to, — 
he very rarely efcapes the difcovery of an accurate 


_ obferver: for Nature, which unwillingly fubmits to 


the impofture, is ever endeavouring to peep forth 
and fhew herfelf; nor can the cardinal, the friar, or 
the judge, long conceal the fot, the gamefter, or the 
rake. | na 

. In the fame manner will thofe difguifes which are 
worn on the greater ftage, generally vanifh, or prove 
aneffectual to impofe the affumed for the real character 


upon us, if we employ fufficient diltgence and atten- 


tion in the fcrutiny. But as this difcovery is of in- 


finitely greater confequence to us; and as, perhaps, 


all are not equally qualified to make it; I fhall ven- 
ture to. fet down fome few rules, the efheacy (I hhd 


.almoft faid infallibility) of which, I have myfelf ex- 


perienced. Nor need any man be afhamed of wanting 


_ or receiving inftructions on this head; fince that open — 


difpofitions 
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difpofition, which is the fureft indication of an hone. 
and upright heart, chiefly renders us liable to be ime 
pofed on by craft and deceit, and principally difquali- 
fies us for this difcovery. 

Neither will the reader, I hope, be offended, if | 
he fhould here find no obfervations entirely new to 
him. Nothing can be plainer, or more known, than 
the general rules of morality ; and yet thoufands of 
men are thought well employed in reviving our re-. 
membrance, and enforcing our practice of them. 
But though I am convinced there are many of my 
readers, whom I am not capable of inftruéting on this. 
head, and who are, indeed, fitter to give than receive 
inftructions, at leaftfrom me, yet this Effay may per- 
haps be of fome ufe to the young and unexperienced, 
to the more open, honeft, unconfidering part of 
amankind, who, either from ignorance or inattention). 
ate daily expofed to all the pernicious defigns of that 
deteftable fiend, Hypocrify. , 

I will proceed therefore, without further preface,, 
to thofe diagnoftics which nature, I apprehend, gives 
us of-the difeafes of the mind, feeing fhe takes fuch 
pains to difcover thofe of the body. And firft, I 
doubt whether the old adage of Fronti nulla fides, 
.be generally well underitood: the meaning of which 
is commonly taken to be, that “no truft is to be 
‘¢ piven to the countenance.” But what is the con- 
‘text in Juvenal? 

o---- Duis enim non vicus abundat 
Triftibus obfcenis ? 

-----§ What place is not filled with, 
‘ auftere libertines 2” 


Now that an auftere countenance is no token of pu- 

‘rity of heart, I readily coneede. So far otherwife,. 
itis perhaps rather a fymptom of the contrary. But 
the fatyrift furely never intended by thefe words, 
‘which have grown into a proverb, utterly te depre- 
‘ciate an art om which fo wife a man as Ariftotle hath 

- ‘thought proper to compofe atreatife. vs 
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The trath is, we almoft univerfally miftake the 
fymptoms which nature kindly holds forthtous; and 
err as grofsly asa phyfician would, who fhould con- 
clude Sak a very high pulfe is a certain indication of 
health: but fure the faculty would rather impute fuch 
a miftake to his deplorable ignorance, than conclude 
from it, that the pulfe could give a fkilful and fenfible 
obferver no information of the patient’s diftemper. 

In the fame manner, I conceive, the paflions of men 
do comonly imprint fufficient marks on the counte- 
nance ; and it is owing chiefly to want of fkill in’ the 
obferver, that phyfiognomy is of fo little ufe and cre- 
dit in the world. | : 

But our errors in this difquifition would be little 
wondered at, if it was acknowledged, that the few 
rules which generally prevail on this head are utterly 
falfe, and the very reverfe of truth. And this will 
perhaps appear, if we condefcend to the examination 
of fome particulars. Let us begin with the inftance 
given us by the poet above, of aufterity; which, as 
he fhews us, was held to indicate a chaftity or feverity 
of morals, the contrary of which, as himfelf fhews us 
is true. 

Among us, this aufterity, or gravity of counte- 
nance, paffes for wifdom with juft the fame equity of 
pretenfion. My Lord Shaftefbury tells us, that gravity 
is of the effence of impofture. I will not venture to 
fay, that it certainly denotes folly, though I have 
known fome of the fillieft fellows in the world very 
eminently poffeffed of it. The affections which it in- 
dicates, and which we fhall feldom err in fufpecting to 
ly under it, are pride, ill-nature, and cunning. Three 
qualities, which when we know to be inherent im any 
_™man, we have no reafon to defire any further difcovery 
to inftruct us, to deal as little and as cautioufly with 
him as we are able. : 

But though the world often pays a refpect to thefe 
appearances which they do not deferve; they ra- 
ther attract admiration than love, and mfpire us ra- 
_ ther with awe than confidence. There is a counte- 
, Rance of a contrary kind, which hath been called a 
_detter of recommedation; which throws our arms 


open 
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open to receive the poifon, divefts us of all kind of 
apprehenfion, and difarms us of all caution: I mean 
that glavering {neering fmile, of which the greater 
part of mankind are extremely fond, conceiving it to 
be the fign of good nature; whereas this is generally 
a compound of malice and fraud,, and as furely indi- 
cates a bad heart, as a galloping pulfe doth a fever. | 
Men are chiefly betrayed into this deceit, by a grofs 
but common miftake of good humour for good nature ; 
two qualities fo far from: bearing any refemblance to 
each other, that they are almoft oppofites. Good- 
nature is that benevolent and amiable temper of mind 
which difpofes us to feel the misfortunes, and enjoy 
the happinefs of others; and confequently pufhes us 
on to promote the latter, and prevent the former ; 
and that without any abftract contemplation on the 
beauty of virtue, and without the allurements or ter- 
rors of religion. Now good-humour is nothing more 
than the triumph of the mind, when reflecting on its 
own happinefs, and that, perhaps, from having com- 
pared it with the inferior happinéfs of others. . 
. Ifthis be allowed, I believe we may admit that 
glavering {mile, whofe principal ingrediént is malice, 
to be the fymptom of good humour. And here give 
me leave to define this word malice, as I doubt whe« 
ther it be not in common fpeech fo often confounded 
with envy, that common readers may not have very 
_ diftin@ ideas between them. But as envy is a repining 
at the good of others, compared with our own, fo 
malice is a rejoicing at their evil, on the fame compa- 
rifon. And thus it appears to havea very clofe affi- 
nity to that malevolent difpofition which I have 
above defcribed under the word good-humour: for 
nothing is truer than that: obfervation of Shake- 
fpeare : 


- ese A man may fmile, and{mile, and be a villain.’ 


- But how alien muft this countenance be to that 
heavenly frame of foul, of which Jefus Chrift himfelt 
was the moft perfect pattern! of which bleffed perfon 
it is recorded, that he never was once feen to laugh, 

é during 
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during his whole abode on earth. And what indeed: 
hath good nature to do with a {miling countenance ?. 
It would be like a purfe in the hands of a mifer,. 
which he could never ufe. For admitting, that 
Jaughing at the vices and follies of mankind is entirely 
innocent (which is more perhaps than we ought to: 
admit), yet furely their miferies and misfortunes are 
no fubjects of mirth: and with thefe, Quis non vicus 
abundat ? the world is fo full of them, that fcarce a _ 
day paffes without inclining a truly good-natured man 
rather to tears than merriment. 3 
Mr Hobbes tells us, that laughter arifes from pride. 
which is far from being a good-natured paffion. And. 
though I would not feverely difcountenance all indul- 
re of.it, fince laughter, while.confined to vice and 
olly, is no very cruel punifhment on the object, and: 
may be attended with good confequences to him; 
yet we fhall, Ibelieve, find, ona careful examination 
_ into its motive, that it isnot-produced from good-na-' 
ture. But this is one of the firft efforts of the mind,. 
which few attend to, or, indeed, are capable of dif-: 
covering ; and however felf-love may make us pleafed: 
with feeing a blemifh in another which we are our- 
felves free from, yet compaffion on the firft reflection 
of any unhappinefs in the object, immediately puts a 
ftop to it in good minds. For inftance; fuppofe a 
perfon well dreft fhould tumble in a dirty place in the 
{ftreet; I am afraid there are few who would not 
laugh at the accident: now what is this laughter’ 
other than a convulfive ecftacy, occafioned by the con-: 
templation of our own happinefs, compared with the. 
unfortunate perfon’s! a pleafure which feems to fa-’ 
vour of ill nature: but as this is one of thofe firft, 
and as it were fpontancous motions of the foul, which 
fgw, as Ihave faid, attendto, and none can prevent;' 
{fo it doth not properly conftitute the character. When* 
we come to refle@ on the uneafinefs this perfon fuf- 
fers, laughter, in a good and delicate mind, will be- 
gin to change itfelf into compaflion ; and in propor- 
rion as this latter operates on us, we may be faid to 
have more or lefs good-nature: but fhould any fatal 
confequence, fuchas a violent bruife, or the breaking 
a ot 
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of a bone, attend the fall, the man who fhould fill 
continue to laugh, would be entitled to the bafeft and 
vileft appellation with which any language can ftig- 

matize him. 4 

From what hath been faid, I think we may con-— 
clude, that a con{tant, fettled, appl fneering 
{mile in the countenance, is fo far from indicating 
goodnefs, that it may be with much confidence de- 
pended on as an affurance of the contrary. 

But I would not be underftood here to fpeak with 
the leaft regard to that amiable, open, compofed, . 
chearful afpect, which is the refult of a good confci- 
ence, and the emanation of a good heart; of both 
which it is an infallible fymptom; and may be the’ 
more depended on, as it cannot, I believe, be coun- 
terfeited, with any reafonable refemblance, by the 
niceft power of art. 

Neither have I any eye towards that honeft, hearty 
loud chuckle, which fhakes the fides of aldermen and 
{quires, without the leaft provocation of a jeft; pro- 
ceeding chiefly from a full belly ; and is a fymptom 
(however ftrange it may feem) of a very gentle and 
inoffenfive quality, called dulnefs, than which no- 
thing is more rifible ; for as Mr Pope, with exquifite 
pleafantry, fays; 


wacees ‘ Gentle Dulnefs ever loves a joke ;’ 


é. e. one of her own jokes. Thefe are fometimes per- 
formed by the foot; as by leaping over heads, or 
chairs, or tables, kicks inthe b---ch, we. fometimes | 
by the hand; as by flaps inthe face, pulling off wigs, 
and infinite other dexterities, too tedious to particu- 
larize; fometimes by the voice, as by hollowing, 
huzzaing, and finging merry (é.¢. dull) catches, by 
- merry #.¢ dull) fellows. 

Laflly ; Ido by no means hint at the various laughs, 
tatters, tehes, @c. of the fair fex, with whom, indeed, 
this Effay hath not any thing to do; the knowledge 
-ef the characters of women being foreign to my in- 
tended purpofe; as it isin fa&t a f{cience, to which 
I make not the leat pretenfion. Nae 
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The fmile, or fneer, which compofes the counte- 
nance I have above endeavoured to defcribe, is ex-' 
tremely different from all thefe : but as I have alrea-- 
dy dwelt pretty long’ on it, and as my reader will not, 
I apprehend, be liable to miftake it, I fhall wind up 
my caution to him againft this fymptom, in part of 
a line of Horace: . : 


on Hic niger eft: hunc tu---caveto. 


" 'I"here is one countenance, which is the plaineft 
inftance of the general mifunderflanding of that a- 
dage, fronti nulla fides. This is a fierce' afpedt, 
which hath the fame right to fignify courage, as gra- 
vity to denote wifdom, or a {mile good-nature ; where- 
as experience teaches us the contrary, and it paffes 
among moft men for.the fymptom only of a bully. 

But I am aware, that I fhall be reminded of an 
affertion which I fet out with in the beginning of this 
Effay, viz. ‘© That Nature gives us as jure fymptoms 
*« of the difeafes of the mind as fhe doth of thofe of the 
*‘ body.”” To which, what I have now advanced 
may feem a contradiction. The truth is, Nature doth 
really imprint fofficient marks in the countenance, to 
inform an accurate and difcerning eye ; but as fuch is’ 
the property of few, the generality of mankind mif- | 
take the affectation for the reality: for as Affe&ation al- ' 
ways over-acts her part, it fares with her as with a _ 
farcical:actor on the ftage, whofe monftrous over- 
done grimaces are fure to catch the applaufe of an. 
infenfible audience ; while the trueft and fineft ftrokes 
‘of nature, reprefented by a judicious and juft actor, 
pafs unobferved and difregarded.. In the fame manner, 
the true fymptoms, being finer and lefs glaring, make 
no impreffion on our phyfiognomift ; while the grofler 
appearances of affectation are fure to attract his eye, 
and deceive his judgment. Thus that fprightly and 
penetrating look, which is almoft a certain token of 
underftanding ; that chearful compofed ferenity, 
which always indicates good-nature ; and that fiery 
caft of the eyes, which is ever accompanied with 
courage, are often over-looked : while a formal, ftate- _ 
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-ly, auftere gravity; a glavering fawning fmile, and 
a ftrong contraction of the mufcles, pafs generally on . 
the world for the virtues they only endeavour to affed. 

But as thefe rules are, I believe, none of them. 
without fome exceptions ; as they are of no ufe but 
to an obferver of much penetration; laftly, as a 
more fubtle hypocrify will fometimes efcape undif- 
covered from the higheft difcernment; let us fee if 
we have not a more infallible guide to direct us to the 
knowledge of men; one more eafily to be attained, 

‘ and on the ethicacy of which we may with the great- 
eft certainty rely. . a 

And fuyrely the actions of men feem to be the juft- 
eft interpreters of their thoughts, and the trueft 
ftandards by which we may judge them. By their , 
fruits you fhall know them, isa faying of great wifdom, 
as well as authority. And, indeed, this is fo cer- 
tain a method of acquiring the knowledge I contend © 
for, that, at firft appearance, it feems abfolutely per- . 
fect, and to want no manner of affiftance, 

There are, however, two caufes of our miftakes on 
this head ; and which lead us into forming very erro- . 

‘neous judgments of men, even while their actions 
ftare us in the face, and, as it were, hold a candle to 
us, by which we may fee into them. 

The firft of thefe is when we take their own words 
againft their actions. ‘This (if I may borrow another ~ 
illuftration from phyfic) is no lefs ridiculous,. than it 
would be in a learned profeflor of that art, when he . 

- perceives his light-headed patient is in the utmoft 

danger, to take his word that he is well. This error 

_ is infinitely more common than its extreme abfurdity. 

would perfuade us was poflible. And many a credu- 

_ Jous perfon hath been ruined by trufting to the affer- 
tions of another, who muft have preferved himfelf, 
had he placed a wifer confidence in his actions. 

The fecond is an error ftill more general. This is 
when we take the colour of a man’s actions, not from | 
their own vifible tendency, but from his public cha- 

_racter: when we believe what others fay of him,'in | 
oppofition to what’we fee him do. How often do we | 
fuller ourfelves to be deceived, out of the credit 2 
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fa&, or out of a juft opinion of its heinoufnefs, by the- 
reputed dignity or honefty of the perfon who did it! 
how common are fuch ejaculations as thefe! « O it 
<< is impoffible he fhould be guilty of any fuch thing:! 
ss he nmit have done it by miftake ; he could not de- 
<< fign it. I will never believe any ill of him. So, 
«‘ good a man! @c.”’ when, in reality, the miftake 
lies only in his character. Nor is there any more 
fimple, unjuft, and infufficient method of judging 
mankind, than by public eftimation, which is oftener 
acquired by deceit, partiality, prejudice, and fuch like, 
than by real defert. I will venture to affirm, that I 
have known fome of the beft fort of men in the world 
(to ufe the vulgar phrafe) who would not have fcrupled 
cutting a friend’s throat ; and a fellow, whom no man 
fhould be feen to {peak to, capable of the higheft acts’ 
of friendfhip and benevolence. a 

Now it will be neceflary to diveft ourfelves of both: 

thefe errors, before we can reafonably hope to attain 
any adequate knowledge of the true characters of men.: 
Adtions are their own beft expofitors : and though 
‘crimes may admit of alleviating circumftances, which 
‘may propetly induce a judge to mitigate the punifh- 
’ ‘ment ; from the motive, for inftance, as neceffity may 
‘leflen the crime of robbery, when compared to wan- 
‘tonnefs or vanity; or from fome circumftance attend- 
‘ing the fact itfelf, as robbing a ftranger or an enemy, 
‘compared with committing it on a friend or benefac- 
tor ;. yet the crime is ftill robbery, and the perfon who 
commits it is a robber; though he fhould pretend to 
have done it with a good Selion, or the world fhould 
‘concur in calling him an honeft mah. _ s 

But I am aware of another objection which may be 
made to my do¢trine, viz. admitting that the actions 
of men are the fureft evidence of their character, that 
this knowledge comes too late; that-it js to caution 
us againft a highwayman after he hath plundered us, 
or againft an incendiary, after he hath fired our houfe. 

To which I anfwer, that it is not againft forte, but 
‘deceit, which I am here feeking for armour ; againft 
thofe who can injure us only by obtaining our good 

' opinion. If, therefore, I can inftruct my reader from 
Ez. , what: 
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what fort of perfons he is to with-hold this opinion, 
and inform him of all, or at leaft the principal arts by 
which deceit proceeds to ingratiate itfelf with us, by 
which he will be effectually enabled to defeat its pur- 
pofe, I fhall have fufficiently fatisfied the defign of 
this Eifay. : | 

And here, the firft caution I fhall give him is againft 
flattery, which I am convinced no one ufes, without 
fome defign on the perfon flattered. I remember to 
have heard of a certain nobleman, who, though he was 
an immoderate lover of receiving flattery himfelf, was 
fo tar from being guilty of this vice to others, that he 
was remarkably iree in telling men their faults. A 
friend, who had his itzimacy, one day told him, he 
wondered that he who loved flattery better than any 
man living, did not return a little of it himfelf, which 
he might be fure would bring him back fuch plentiful 
intereit. ‘Io which he anfwered, though he.admitted 
the juftnefs of the obfervation, he could never think 
of giving away what he was fo extremely covetous of. 
Indeed, whoever knows any thing of the nature of 
men, how greedy they are of pratfe, and how back- 
ward in beftowing it on others; that it is a debt fel- 
dom paid, even to the greateft merit, till we are com- 
pelled to it, may reafonably conclude, that this pra- 
fufion, this voluntary throwing it away on thofe who 
do not deferve it, proceeds, as Martial fays of a beg- 
gar’s prefent, from fome other motive than generofity 
or good-will. | 

But, indeed, there are few whofe vanity is fo foul a 
feeder, to digeft flattery, if undifguifed: it muft im- 
pofe on us, in order to allure us: before we ean relifh 
it, we mutt call it by fome other name ;.fuch as, a juft 
eileem of, and refpect for, our real worth ; a debt due 
to our merit, and not a prefent to our pride. 

Suppofe it fhould be really fo, and we fhould have 
all thofe great or good qualities which are extolled m 
us; yet confidering, as I have faid above, with what 
reluctance fuch debts are paid, we may juftly fufpect 
fome defign in the perfon who {fo readily and for- 
wardly offers it to us. It is well obferved, that we 
do not attend, without uneafinefs, to praifes in which 

. we 
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‘we have no concern: much lefs thail we be eager to 
“utter and exaggerate the praue ‘of another, | without 

‘fome expectation from it. 
A flatterer therefore is a juft objec of our diftruft,, 
-and will, by prudent men, be avoided. a 

Next to the flatterer is the profeflor, who carries his: . 
‘affection to you ftill farther; and, on a flight or no’ 
“acquaintance, embraces, hugs, kiffes, and vows the’ 
Seas eiteem for your perfon, parts, and virtues. To- 

ow whether this friend is fincere, you have only to‘ 
examine into the nature of friendfhip, which is always 
founded either on efteem or gratitude, or perhaps on- 
both. Noweltcem, admitting every requifite for its. 

. formation prefent, and-thefe-are not a few, is of very 
flow growth; it is an involuntary affection, rather apt 
to give us pam than pleafure, and therefore mects 
with no encouragement in our minds, which it creeps 
‘mto:by fmall and almoft imperceptible degrees ; and,. 
perhaps, when it hath got aa abfolute poftetlicn of us, 
may require fomte ether ingredient to engage our 
friendihip to its own objects It appears then pretty: 
plain, that this mufhroom paffion here mentionéd, owes 
hot its originto efteem. Whether it can poflibly flow 
from gratitude, which may indeed produce it more 
immediately, you will more eafily judge; for though 
there are fome minds whom no benefits can infpire | 

‘with gratitude, there are more, I believe, who con- 
ceive this affection without even a fuppofed obligation. 
If.therefore you can affure yourfelf it is impotlible he: . 
fhould imagine himfelf: obliged to you, you may be fa- 
tisfied that gratitude is not the motive to his fricndfhip.. 
Seeing then that you can derive it from neither of. 
thefe fountains you may well be juftified in fufpecing 
its falfehood ; and if fo, you will act as wifely in re-. 
ceiving it into your heart, as he doth who knowingly: 

_lodges.a-viper in his bofom, or’a thief: in his houfe. 

: © Forgive the acts of your enemies,’ hath been thought 
the higheft maxim of morality: ¢ Fear the profeflions 
‘ of your friends,’ is perhaps the wifeft.. 

The third character againft which an open heart: 
fhould be alarmed; is.a Promifer, one who rifes an-- 
other ftep.in friendihip. The man who is wantonly 

E 3: profude. 
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profufe of his promifes ought to fink his credit as - 
much as a tradef{man would by uttering a great ae 
of promiffory notes, payable at a difane day: 
trueft conclufion tn both cafes is, that neither ae : 
or will be able to pay. - And as the latter moft pro- 
bably intends to cheat you of your money, fo the for- 
mer at leaft defigns to cheat you of your thanks ; and 
it is well for you, if he hath no deeper purpofe, and 
that vanity is the only evil pailion” to which he de- 
ftines you a facrifice. 

I would not be here underftood to point at the pros 
mifes of political great men, which they are fuppofed 
to lie under a neceility of giving in great abundance ¢ 
and the value of them is fo well known, that few are 
to be tmpofed on by them.. The profeffor I here mean, 
is he who on all occafions is ready, of his own head, 
sind unafked, to promife favours. This is fuch ano- 
ther inftance of generofity, as his who relieves his 
friend in diftrefs, by a draught on Aldgate pump *. 
Of thefe there are feveral kinds; fome who promife 
what they never intend to perform ; others, who pro- 
mife what they are‘not fure they can perform; and 
‘others again, who promife fo many, that, like debtors, 
being not able to pay all their debts, they afterwards 
pay none. 

The man who is inquifitive into the fecrets of your 
affairs, with which he hath no concern, is another 
object of your caution. Men no more defire another’s © 
fecrets, to conceal them, than they would another’s 
purfe, for the pleafure only of carrying it. 

Nor is a flanderer lefs wifely to be avoided, unlefs 
you chufe to feaft on yoxr neighbour’s faults, at the 
price of being ferved up yourfelf at the tables of others ; 
for perfons of this ftamp are generally impartial im 
their.abufe. Indeed, it is not always poflible totally. 
to efcape them ; for being barely known to them is a 
fure title to their calumny ; but the more they are ad- 
mitted to your acquaintance, the more you will be 
abufed, by them. 


* A mercantile sal for a bad note, ; 
I fear 
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I fear the-next charaéter I fhall mention may give 
offence to the grave part of mankind, for whote wif- 
dom and honeity I have an equal refpec ; but, 1 muft, 
however, . venture to caution my open-hearted reader 
again a faint. No honeft and fenfible man will un- 
derftand me here, as attempting to declaim againft . 
fanctity of morals. The fanctity I mean, is that which 
flows from the lips, and fhines in the countenance. It 
" may be faid, perhaps, that real fanétity may wear 
thefe appearances ; and how fhall we then diftinguifh, 
with any certainty, the true from the fictitious? I ~ 
anfwer, that if we admit this to be poffible, yet, as it 
is likewife poffible that it may be only counterfeit, and 
as in fact it is fo ninety-nine times in a hundred, it is 
better that one real faint fhould fuffer a little unjuf 
fufpicion, than that ninety-nine villains fhould impofe 
on the world, and be enabled to perpetrate their vil 
lanies under this ‘mafk. : | 

But, to faythetruth; afour, morofe, ill-natured, 
cenforious fanctity, never is, nor can be fincere. Isa _ 
readinefs to defpife, to hate, and to condemn, the 
temper of a Chriftian? can he who paffes fentence on 
the fouls of men with more delight and triumph than 

‘the devil can execute it, have the impudence to pre- 
tend himfelf a difciple of one who died for the fins of 
mankind? Is not fucha fanétity the true mark of that 
hypocrify, which, in many places of fcripture, ard 
particularly in the twenty-third chapter of St Mat- 
thew, is fo bitterly inveighed againft ? | 

As this is a moft deteftable character in fociety $ 
and as its malignity is more particularly bent againft 
the beft and worthieft men, the fincere and open- 
hearted, whom it perfecutes with inveterate envy and 
hatred, I fhall take fome pains in the ripping it up, 
and expofing the horrors of its infide, that we may alk 
fhun it; and at the fame time will endeavour fo plainly 
‘to defcribe its outfide, that we fhall hardly be liable, 
by any miftake, to fall into its fnares. : 

With regard then to the infide (if Iam allowed that 
expreflion ) of this character, the {criptur2-writers have 
employed uncommon labour in diffecting it. Let ug 
hear our Saviour himfelf, in the chapter above aa 
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It devours widows houfes 3 it makes its profelytes tavo- 
fold more the children of hell; it omits the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith; it 
‘ftrains * off a gnat, and fwallows acamel; it is full 
af extortion and excefs. St Paul, in his firft Epiftle to 
Timothy, fays of them, That they fpeak lies, and 
their confcience is feared with a red hot iron. And 
‘im many parts of the Old Teftament, as in Job; 
‘Let the hypocrite reign not, left the people be enfnared: 
And Solomon in his Proverbs; 4m hypocrite witb 
his mouth deftroyeth his neighbour. . 
In thefe feveral texts, moft of the enormities of this 
:charatter are defcribed: but there is. one which dé 
ferves a fuller comment, as pointing at its very ef- 
fence: I mean the thirteenth verfe of the twenty-third 
chapter of St Matthew, where Jefus addreffes himfelf 
_thus to the Pharifees: Aypocrites; for ye fhut up 
the kingdom of Heaven againft men; for ye neither 
£9 in yourfelues, neither fuffer ye them that are entering 
togoin. ~ | | 
This isan admirable pitture of fanctified hypocrify, 
which will neither do good itfelf, nor fuffer others to 
.do it. But if we underftand the text figuratively, we 
may apply it to that cenforious quality of this vice; 
‘which as it will do nothing honeftly to deferve reputa- 
tion, fo is it ever induftrious to deprive others of the 
praifes due to their virtues. It confines all merit to 
thofe external forms which are fully particularized1n 
{cripture ; of thefe it is itfelf a rigid obferver ; hence 
wt muft derive all honour and reward in this world ; 
nay, and even in the next, if it can: impofe on itfelf 
fo far as to imagine itfelf capable of cheating the Al- 
Zoighty, and obtaining any reward there. 
_ Now agalley-flave, of an envious difpofition, doth 
wot behold a man free from chains, and at his eafey 


* So is the Greek, which the tranflators have miftaken : they 
render it, firain at a grat, i. e. ftruggle in’ fw.ilowing ; whereas, 
in reality, the Greek word is, to {train through a cellender; 
and the idea is, that though they pretend their confciences are fo 

fine, that a gnat is with difficulty {trained through them, yet 
they can, if they pleafe, open them wide enough to admit a 
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with more envy than perfons in thefe fetters of fanctity 
view the reft of mankind; efpecially fuch as they be- 
hold without them entering into the kingdom of 
Heaven. Thefe are indeed the objects of their higheft 
animofity, and are always the fureft marks of their de- . 
traction. Perfons of more goodnefs than knowledge 
of mankind, when.they are calumniated by thefe 
faints, are, I believe, apt to impute the calumny to 
an ignorance of their real character ; andimagine, if 
they could better inform the faid faints of their innate 
worth, they fhould be better treated by them; but 
alas, this isa total’miftake: the more good a fandi-. 
fied hypocrite knows of an open and an honeft maa, 
the more he envies and hates him, and the more ready 
he is to feize or invent an opportunity of detracting 
from his real merit. 

But envy is not their only motive of hatred to good 
men; they are eternally jealous of being feen thraugh, 
and confequently expofed, by them. A hypocrite in 
fociety lives in the fame apprehenfion with a thief, 
who lies concealed in the midit of the family he is to 
rob: for this fancies himfelf perceived when he is leaft 
fo; every mction alarms him; he fears he is difco- 
vered, and is fufpicious that every one who enters the 
room, knows where he is hid, and is coming to feize 
him. And thus, as nothing hates more violently than 
fear, many an innocent perfon, who fufpects no evil 
intended him, is detefted by him who intends it. 

_ Now in deftroying the reputation of a virtuous and 
good man, the hypocrite imagines he hath difarmed 
his enemy of all weaponsto Jurt him; and therefore 
this fanctified hypocrify is not more induftrious to - 
conceal its own vices, than to obfcure and contaminate 
the virtues of others. As the bufinels of fuch a man’s 
life is to procure praife, by acquiring and maintaining © 
an undeferved character; fo is his utmoft care em- 
ployed to deprive thefe who have an heneit claim to 
the character himfelf affects only, of all the emolu- 
‘ments which would otherwife arife to them from it. 

The prophct Haiah fpeaks cf thefe people, where 
he fays, Wo unto them who call evil good, and 
god evil; that put darknefs for light and light for 

. darkuefs, 
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‘darknefs, ec. In his fermon on which text, the. 
‘witty Dr South hath thefe words.---* Detraffion 
. & is that killing poifonous arrow, drawn out of the 
*s¢ devil’s quiver, which is-always flying about, and 
' doing execution in the dark: again{t which 19 vir- 
“66 tue is adefence, no innocencea fecurity. It is a wea- 
‘ss pon forged in hell, and formed by that prime artis 

*¢ ficer and engincer, the devil; and none but that 

« great God, who knows all things, and can do all 

«¢ things, can protect the beit of men againtt it.” 

To thefe likewife Martial alludes in the following 

lines; a 

Ut bene loquatur fentiatque Mamercus,. 

‘ Efficere nullis, Auley moribus poffis. — 

I have been fomewhat diffufive in the cenforious 
branch of this character, as it is a very pernicious 
“one; and (according to what I have obferved) little 
known and attended to. I fhall not defcribe all its 
other qualities. Indeed, there is no fpecies of mif- 
chief which it doth not preduce. For, not to mention 
the private villanies it daily tranfacts, moft of the 
great evils which have affected fociety, wars, murders, ~ 
‘and maffacres, have owed their original to this abomt- 
nable vice; whichis the deftroyer of the innocent, 
and protector of the guilty; which hath introduced 
_ all manner of evilinto the world, and hath almoft ex- 
pelled every grain of good out of it. Doth it nct at- 
tempt to cheat men into the purfuit cf forrow and mi- 
fery, under the appearance of virtue, and to frighten 
them from mirth and pleafure, under the colour of 
« wiee, or, if you pleafe, fin? Doth it not attempt to 
gild over that poifonous potion, made up of malevo+ 
lence,. aufterity, ‘and fuch curfed inzredients, whife 
it embitters the delightful draught of imnocent plea- 
fure with the naufecus reltih of fear and fhame? 

No wonder then that this malignant curfed difpoft- 
tion which is the difgrace of human nature, and the 
bane of fociety, fhould be fpoken againft with fuch ~ 
. remarkable bitternefs, by the benevolent Author of 

5 age 
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otr delipiony _particularly in the thirty-third verfe of 
the above vited chapter of St Matthew. - a 

Ye ferpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye eo 
fcape. the damnation of hell? | 

Having now difpatched the infide of this charattery, 7 
and, as 1 apprehend, faid enough to make any one 
avoid, I am {ure fufficient to make a Chriftian deteft. 


. it, nothing remains but to examine the outfide, in ors 


der to furnifh honeft men with fufficient rules to dif- 
cover it. And in this we fhall have the fame divine. 
guide, whom we have in the former part followed. 

.Firft, then, beware of that fanétified appearance, .” 
that thhited fe pulchre, which looks beautiful outward, , 
and is within full of all uncleannefs. Thofe who make. 
clean the outfide of the platter, but within are full f | 
extortion and excefs. 

Secondly, Look well to thofe who bind heavy burs. : 
dens, and ‘grievous to be barne, and lay them on mens. 


_ Shoulders s but they, themfelves will not move them vith 


ane of their fingers, 

« Thefe heavy burdens (fays Burkitt) were coun. 
 fels-and directions, rules and canons, autterities 
*¢ and feverities, which the Pharifees introduced and | 
<< impofed upon their hearers.” This requires no 
further comment: for, as I have before faid, thefe 
hypocrites place all virtue, and all religion, in the. 
obfervation of thofe aufterities and feverities, without . 
which the trueft and pureft goodnefs will never re-' 
ceive their commendation: but how different this 
doctrine is from the temper of Chriftianity may be 
gathered by that total of all Chriftian morality, , 
with which Jefus fums up the excellent precepts deli- 
vered in his divine fermon: Therefore do unto all. 
men as ye would they frould do unto yous ae this js, 
the law and the prophets. 

Thirdly, Beware of all oftentation of virtue, good. . 
nefs, or piety. By this oftentation, 1 mean that of. 
tbe countenance and the mouth, or of fome external 
forms. And this, I apprehend, is the meaning of | 
Jefus; where he fays, They do,their works to be . 


' feen of men, as appears by the context; They 


make broad their phylaeries, and ca ge the border. 


: of 
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of their garments. Thefe phyla@eries were. certain 
fcrowls of parchment, whereon were written the ten 
commandments, and particular parts of the Mofaic 
law, which they oftentatioufly wore on their gar- 
ments, thinking by that ceremony to fulfil the precept 
delivered to them in a verfe of Deuteronomy, tho’ they 
neglected to fulfil the laws they wore thus about them. 

’ Another inftance of their oftentation was---"* ma- 
‘ king long prayers, #. ¢. (fays Burkitt) making long 
‘<¢ prayers (or, perhaps, pretending to make them): 


*« in the temples and fynagogues for widows, and- 
*¢ thereupon perfuading them to give bountifully to. 


*¢ the corban, or the common treaiure of the temple, 
*¢ fome part of which was employed for their main- 
*¢ tenance. Learn, 1. It is no sew thing for defign- 
*¢ ing hypocrites to cover the fouleft tranfgreflion 
« with the cloak of religion. ‘The Pharifees make 


«¢ long prayers a cover for their SO hasta 2. That’ 


*¢ to make ufe of religion in policy for wordly ad- 
*¢ vantage fake, is the way to be damned with a ven- 
ae | poor for religion fake.” ‘+ 

‘Again, fays Jefus---in paying tithe of mint and 
anife and cummin, while they omit the weightier mate 
_ ters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith. 


By which we are not to underftand (nor would I be. 


underftood fo to mean) any inhibition of paying the 
prieft his dues; but, as my commentator obferves, 
** an oftentation of a precife keeping the law in fmal- 
‘* ler matters, and neglecting weightier duties. They 
“* paid tithe of mint, anife, and cummin (7%. ¢ of 
“¢ the minuteft and moft worthlefs things), but, 
** at the fame time, omitted judgment, mercy, and 
¢ faith ;- that is, juft dealing among men, charity 


*¢ towards the poor, and faithfulnefs in their promifes’ 


<¢ and covenants one with another. Tis, fays our 
“© Saviour, ts to firain ut a grat, and fwallowa camels 
*¢ a proverbial expreffion, intimating, that fome per~ 
<¢ fons pretend great nicenefs and {crupulofity about 
“¢ fmall matters, and none, or but little, about du- 


*¢ tics of the greateft moment. Hence, note, That. 


*¢ hypocrites lay the greateft ftrefs upon the leaft 
“ matters in religion, and place holinefs moft in thefe 
= “* things 
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* things where God places it leaft.” Ye tithe mint, 
&e. but megled the weightier matters of the law. 
«s This is indeed tEe bane of all religion and true 
& piety, to prefer rituals and human _ inititutions 
<< before divine commands, and the practice of na-. 
«s tural religion. Thus to do is a certain fign of grofs 
6s hypocrify.”?. a . 

Nothing can, in fact, be more foreign to the na- 
ture of virtue than oftentation. It is truly faid of 
Virtue, that, could men behold her naked, they would 
be all in love with her. Here it is implied, that this 
is a fight very rare or difficult to come at; and, in- 
deed, there is always a modeft backwardnefs in true 
Virtue to expofe her naked beauty. She is confcious 
of her innate worth, and little defirous of expofing it 
to the public view. . It is the harlot Vice who con- 
ftantly endeavours to fet off the charms fhe. counter- 
feits, in order to attract men’s applaufe, and to work 
her finifter ends by gaining their admiration and their 
confidence. 

I fhali mention but one fymptom more of this hy- . 
pocrify ; and this is a readinefs to cenfure the faults 
of others. Fudge not, fays Jefus, lef? you be judged.--« 
And again, Why beboldeft thou the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye, bat coufideref? not the beam that is in 
thine own eye? Onwhich the above-mentioned com- 
mentator rightly obferves, ‘* That thofe who are 
sé moft cenforious of the leffer infirmities of others, 
« are ufually moft notorioufly guilty of far greater 
<¢ failings themfelves.” This fanétified flander is, of. 
all, the moft fevere, bitter, and cruels and is foeafily - 
diftinguifhed from that which is either the effeé of 
anger or wantonnefs, and which I have mentioned 
before, that I fhall dwell no longer upon it. 

And here J hall difmifs my character of a fanctified 
hypocrite, with the honeft wifh which Shakefpeare | 
hath launched forth againft an execrable villain : 


---* That Heaven would put ia every honeft hand 
' © a whip, ; 
* To lafh the rafcal naked through the world.’ 


Vou. XIL F I have 
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I have now, I think, enumerated the principal 
methods by which deceit works its ends on eafy, cre- 
dulous, and open difpofitions; and have endeavoured 
to point out the fymptoms by which they may be dif- 
covered: but while men are blinded by vanity and 
felf-love, and while artful hypocrify knows how to 
adapt itfelf to their blind fides, and to humour their 
pailions, it will be difficult for honeft and undefigning 
men to efcape the {nares of cunning and impofition ; 
I fhall therefore recommend one more certain rule, 
and which, I believe, if duly attended to, would, in a 
great meafure; extirpate all fallacy out of the world ; 
er muft at leaft fo effectually difappoint its purpofes, 
that it would foon be worth no man’s while to affume 
‘it, and the character of knave and fool would be more 
apparently (what they are at prefent in reality) allied, 
er united. 

This method is, carefully to obferve the actions of 
men with others, and efpecially with thofe to whom 
they are allied in blood, marriage, friendfhip, pro- 
feffion, neighbourhood, or any other connection: nor 
can you want an opportunity of doing this; for none 
but the weakeft of men would rafhly and madly place 
a confidence which may very materially affect him in 
any one, on a flight or no acquaintance. 

Trace then the man propofed to your truft, into 
his private family and neareft intimacies. See whether 
he hath acted the part of a good fon, brother, huf- 
band, father, friend, mafter, fervant, éc. If he hath 

_ difcharged thefe duties well, your confidence will have 
a good foundation; but if he hath behaved himfelf in 
thefe offices with tyranny, with cruelty, with infide- 
lity, with inconftancy, you may be affured he will take 
the firft opportunity his intereft points out to him, of 
exercifing the fame ill talents at your expence. _ 

I have often thought mankind would be little liable 
to deceit (at leaft much lefs than they are) if they would 
believe their own eyes, and judge of men by what 
they actually fee them perform towards thofe with 

- whom they are moft clofely connected: whereas, how 

common is it to perfuade ourfelves, that the undutiful, 

ungrateful fon, the unkind or barbarous brother, i 
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the man who is void of ali tendernefs, honour, or 
even humanity, to his wife or children, fhall never 
thelefs become a fincere and faithful friend! but how | 
monftrous a belief is it, that the perfon whom we find 
incapable of difcharging the neareft duties of relation, 
whom no ties of blood or affinity can bind; nay, who 
is even deficient in that goodnefs which inftind infu- 
fzs into the brute creation; that fuch a perfon fhould 
have a fufficient ftock of virtue to fupply the arduous 
character of honour and honefty! This is a credulity 
fo abfurd, that it admits of no aggravation. 

Nothing indeed can be more unjuftifiable to our 
prudence, than an opinion that the man whom we 
fee act the part of a villain to others, fhould, on feme 
minute change of perfon, time, place, or other cirs 
cumftance, behave lke an honeft and juft man to 
-ourfelves. I fhall not here difpute the doctrine of re 
pentance, any more than its tendency to the good of 
fociety ; but as the actions of men are the beft index 
to their thoughts, as they do, if well attended to and 
underftood, with the utmoft certainty demonftrate the 
character; and as we are not fo certain of the fin« 
_ cerity of the repentance, I think we may with juftice 
fufpeat, at leaft fo far as to deny him our confidence, 
that a man whom we once knew to be a villain, re« 
mains a villain ilk = * 

And now let us fee whether thefe obfervations, ex 
tended a little further, and taken into public life, may. 
not help us to account for fome phenomena, which 
have lately appeared in this hemifphere: for as a 
man’s good behaviour to thofe with whom he hath. 
the neareft and clofeft connection is the beft affurance 
to which a ftranger can truft for his honeft conduct 
in any engagement he fhall enter into with him; fo 
is a worthy difcharge of the focial offices of a privaté 
ftation, the ftrongeft fecurity which a man can give of 
an upright demeanour in any public truft, if his coun 
try fhall repofe it in him; and we may be well fatif- 
fied, that the moft popular fpeeches, and moft plaufible 
pretences of one of a different character, are only 
gilded fnares.to delude us, and to faerifice us, in fome 
manner or other, to his own finifter purpofes. It is 

F 2 well 
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well faid in one of Mr Pope’s letters; * How fhall 
¢ a man love five millions, who could never love a 

- © fingle perfon? If a man hath more love than what 
centers in himfelf, it will certainly light on his chil+ 
dren, his relations, friends, and neareft acquaintance, 
If he extends it farther, what is it lefs than general 
philanthropy, or love tomankind? Now, as a good © 
man loves his friend better than a common acquaint- 
ance 3 fo philanthropy will operate ftronger towards 
his own country than any other: but no man can have 
this general philanthropy who hath not private affec- 
tion, any more than he who hath not ftrength fuffi- 
cient to lift ten pounds, can at the fame time be able 
to throw a hundred weight over his head. Therefore 
the bad fon, hufband, father, brother, friend; ina 
word, the bad man in private can never be a fincere 
patriot. | : 

In Reme and Sparta I agree it was otherwife: for 
there patriotifm, by education, became a part of the 
character. ‘Their children were nurfed in patriotifm, 
it was taught them at an age when religion in all 
countries is firft inculcated. And as we fee men of | 
all religions ready to lay down their lives for the doc- 
trines of it (which they often do not know, and fel- 
dom have confidered;) fo were thefe Spartans and 
Romans ready with as implicit faith to die for their 
country; though the private morals ofthe former =| 
‘were very depraved, and the latter were the public : 
robbers of mankind. ; | : 

Upon what foundation their patriotifm then ftood, ‘ 
Seems pretty apparent, and perhaps there can be no 
furer. For, I apprehend, if twenty boys were taught ’ 
from their infancy to believe, that the Royal Exchange = |- 
was the kingdom of Heaven; and confequently in- 

‘{pired with a fuitable awe for it; and, laftly, inftruct- 
ed that it was ee glorious, and god-like to defend 
gt; nineteen of them would afterwards chearfully fa . 
crifice their lives to its defence; at leaft, it is impof- 
fible that any of them would agree, for a paultry re- 
ward, to jet it on fire; not even though they were 
rogues and highwaymen in their difpofition. But if 
you were admittgd to chufe twenty of fuch difpofitions 
at 
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at the age of manhood, who had never learnt any 
thing of its holinefs, contracted any fuch awe, nor 
imbibed any fuch duty, I believe it would be difficult 
to bring them to venture their lives in its caufe; nor 
fhould I doubt, could I perfuade them of the fecurit} 
of the fact, of bribing them to apply the firebrand to 
any part of the building I pleafede = 

But a worthy citizen of London, without borrows 
ing any fuch fuperftition from education, would farce 
be tempted, by any reward, to deprive the city of fo 
great an ornament, and what is fo ufeful and neceflary 
to its trade ; at the fame time to endanger the ruin of 
thoufands, and perhaps the deftruction of the whole. 

The applications feems pretty eafy ; that as there is 
no fuch paffion in human nature as patrioti{m, con- 
fidered abftractedly, and by itfelf, it muft be intro- 
duced by art,. and that while the mind of man is yet — 
foft and ductile, and the unformed charatter fufcep- 
tible of any arbitrary impreflion you pleafe to make on 
its or, fecondly, it muft be founded on philanthropy, 
or univerfal benevolence ; a paffion which really exifts 
m fome natures, and which is neceflarily attended 
with the excellent quality above mentioned: for as it 
feems granted, that the man cannot love a million 
who never could love a fingle perfon; fo will it, I 
apprehend, appear as certain, that he who could not 
be induced to cheat or to deftroy a fingle man, will 
never be prevailed on to cheat er to deftroy many 
millions. . 

Thus I have endeavoured to fhew the feveral me- 
thods by which we can propofe to get any infight 
imto the characters of thefe with whom we converfe,. 
and by which we may fruftrate all the cunning | 
and defigns of hypocrify. Thefe methods I have 
fhewn to be three-fold, viz. by the marks which 
nature hath imprinted on the countenance, by their 
behaviour to ourfelves, and by their behaviour to o- » 
thers. On the firft of thefe I have not much in- 
fitted, as liable to fome incertainty ; and as the lat- 
ter feem abundantly fufficient to fecure us, with pro- 
per caution, againft the fubtle devices of hypocrify, 

F 3. though. 
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though fhe be the. moft cunning as well as malicious 
of all the vices which have ever corrupted the na-. 
ture of man. 

But however ufelefs this Treatife may be to in- 
ftruct, I hope it will be at leaft effectual to alarm my 
reader; and fure no honeft undefigning man can e- 
ver be too much on his guard againft the hypocrite, 
or too induftrious to expofe and expel him out of fo- 
ciety. 
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Mayores nufquam rhonci 3 juvenefque, fenefque, 
- Et pueri nafum rbinocerctis habent. Martial, 


In Englifh. ; 


Wo town can fuch a gang of critics /hovr, 
Even boys turn up that nofe they cannot blow. 


‘T) Y a record in the cenfor’s office, and now m my 

cuftody, it appears, that at a cenforial inquifi- 
tion taken Trecefimo gto. Eliz. by one of my illuftrious 
- predeceffors, no more than nineteen critics were ene 
rolled in the cities of London and Weftminfter3 
whereas at the laft inquifition taken by myfelf, 25° 
Geo. 2di. the number of perfons claiming a right to 
that order, appears to amount to 276,302. 

This immenfe increafe is, I believe, to be no others 
wife accounted for, than from the very blameable 
- negligence of the late cenfors, who have, indeed, con 
verted their office into a mere finecure; no inquifition, 


as I can find, having been taken fince the eee 
: ef: 
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of Ifaac Bickerftaffe, Efq; in the latter end of the 


reign of Queen Anne. 

To the fame neglect are owing many encroachments 
on all the other orders of the fociety. That of gen- 
tlemen in particular, I obferve to have greatly in- 
creafed, and that of fharpers to have decreafed in the 
fame proportion, within thefe few years. 

All thefe irregularities it is my firm purpefe to en- 
deavour at reforming, and to reftore the high office 
with which I am velted to its ancient ufe and dig- 
nity. This, however, muft be attempted with pru- 
dence and by flow degrees: for habitual and invete- 
rate evils are to be cured by flow alteratives, and not 
by violent remedies. Of this the good emperor Per- 
tinax will be a lafting example, *¢ T'his worthy man,’’ 
(fays Dion Caffius) * perithed by endeavouring too 
«s haftily to reform all the evils which infefted his 
«country. He knew not, it feems, though other- 
“* wife a man.of very great knowledge, that it is not 
«¢ fafe, nor indeed poflible, to effect a reformation in 
«¢ too many matters at once. Arule which, ifit holds 
‘¢ true in private life, is much more fo when it is ap- 
¢ plied to thofe evils that affect the public.” 

I thought it, therefore, not prudent, in the hurry 

of my above inquifition, to make any exceptions, but 
admitted all who offered to be enrolled. This is a 
method which I fhall not purfue hereafter, being fully 
refolved-to inquire into the qualifications of every 
pretender. 
. And that all perfons may come prepared to prove 
their right to the order of critics, I fhall here fet 
down thofe feveral qualifications which will be in- 
fitted on before any will be admitted to that high ho- 
nour. In doing this, however,I fhall ftriétly purfue 
the excellent rule I have cited, and fhall a& with moft 
_ perfect moderation; for I am willing to throw open 
the door as wide as I can, fo that as few as poflible 
may be rejected. 

It is, I think, the fentiment of Quinétilian, that 
no man is capable of becoming a good critic on a great 
poet, but he who is himfelf'a great poet. This would 
indeed, confine the critics om poetry, at leaft, toa 

very 


a 
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very fmall number ; and would, indeed, ftrike all the 
antients, except only Horace and Longinus, off the 
roll; of the latter of whom, though he was no poet, 
Mr Pope finely fays, | 


_ © Thee, great Longinus, all the Nine infpire, 
' 6 And blefs their critic with a poet’s fire.’ 


But, with refpect to fo great a name as that of 
Quinéctilian, this rule appears to me much too rigid- 
It feems, indeed, to be little lefs fevere than an in- 
_janction that no man fhould criticize on cookery but 
he who was himfelf a cook. 

To require what is generally called learning in a 
critic, is altogether as abfurd as to require genius. 
Why fhould a man in this cafe, any more than in all 
others, be bound by any opinions but his own? Or 
why fhould he read by rule, any more than eat by it? 
If I delight in a flice of bullock’s liver or of Oldmixon, 
why fhall' I be confined to turtle or to Swift ? 

The only learning, therefore, that I infift upon, is, 
that my critic be able to read: and this is furely very | 
reafonable: for I do not fee how he can otherwife be 
called a reader ; and if I include every reader in the 
name of critic, it is furely very juft to confine every 
critic within the number of readers. 

Nor do I only require the capacity of reading, but 
the actual exercife of that capacity ; I do here ftri@ly 
forbid any perfons whatever to pafs a definitive fen- 
tence on a book before they have read at leafi ten pages 
in it, under the penalty of being for ever rendered 
incapable of admiffon to the order of critics. 

. Thirdly, all critics who, from and after the firft 
day of February next, fhall condemn any book, fhall 
be ready to give fome reafon for their judgment: nor 
fhall it be fufficient for fuch critic to drivel out, -« I 
© don’t know, not I; but all that I know is, I 
“* don’t like it.” Provided, neverthelefs, that any 
reafon how foolifh or frivolous foever, fhall be allowed 
a good and full juftification; except only the words 
poor fluff, wretched fiuf, bad fluff, fad fluff, low ftuff, 
paultry fiuf. All which -ffufs I do for ever banifh 
from the mouths of all critics. | 
. af ) Provided 
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Provided alfo, that the laft-mentioned claufe de 
‘extend only to fuch eritics as openly proclaim their 
cenfures ; for it is our intention, that all perfons fhall 
be at liberty to diflike privately whatever book they 
pleafe, without underftanding or reading one word 
of it, any thing therein or herein contained to the 
contrary notwithftanding. 

But as it isreafanable to extend this power of judg- 
ing for themfelves no farther, in this cafe cf criticifmy 
than it is allowed to men infome others, I do here de- 
clare, that I fhall not, for the future, admit any males 
to the office of criticifm till they be of the full age 
of eighteen, that being the age when the laws allow 
them to have a capacity of difpofing of perfonal chat- 
tles: for, before that time, they have only the power 
of difpofing of themfelves in the trifling article of mar- 
riage. Females, perhaps, I fhall admit fomewhat 


 garlier,. provided they be either witty or handfome, 


-or havea fortune of five thoufand pounds and upwards. 
- Together with childhood, I exclude all other civil 
incapacities ; and here I mean not only legal but real 
junatics and ideots. In this number I include all 
perfons who, from the whole tenor of their conduct, 
‘appear to be incapable of difcerning good from bad, 
right from wrong, or wifdom from folly, in any in- 
ftance whatever. 

There are again fome perfons whom I fhall admit 
enly to a partial exercife. of this office ;.as, for in- 
ftance, rakes, beaux, fharpers, and fine ladies, are 
Rrictly forbidden, under penalty of perpetual exclu- 
fion, to prefume to criticife on any works of religion 
or morality. All lawyers, phyficians, furgeons, and 
apothecaries, are ftrictly forbidden to pafs any judg- 
ment on thofe authors who attempt any reformation 
in law, or phyfic. Officers of ftate, and would-be of- 
ficers of flate (honeft men only excepted,) with all 
their attendants and dependents, their placemen and 
would-be placemen, pimps, fpies, parafites, inform- 
ers, and agents, are forbidden, under the penalty 
aforefaid, to give their opinions of any work in which 
the good of the kingdom, in general, is defigned to 
be advanced ; but as for all pamphlets which anywife 
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concern the great caufe of Woodal Out, and Takealf 
In, Efqs. full liberty is left to.both parties, ‘and the | 
one may univerfally cry up and commend, and the 
other may univerfally cenfure and condemn, as ufual. « 
All critics offending againft this claufe, are to be 
deemed infamous; and their feveral criticifms are 
hereby declared to be entirely void, and of none — 


° effet. - 


No author ts to be admitted into the order of critics, 
until. he hatlr read. over; and underiftood. Ariftotle, 
Horace, and Longinus, in their original language ; 
nor then without a teftimonial that he hath fpoken 
well of fome living author befides himfelf. 

Laftly, All perfons are forbidden, under thé penal- 
ty of our higheft difpleafure, to prefume to criticife 
upon any oe thofe works with which we ourfelves fhall 


_ think proper to oblige the public; and any perfon 
, who fhall prefume to offend in this particular, will not 


only be expunged from the roll of critics, but will be. 
-degraded from any other order to which he thall be- 
long ; and his name willbe forthwith entered in the _ 
records of Grub-ftreet. . 

ALEXANDER Drawcansin. 


Nums. 4 Tuespay,. January 14. 


wecene Nanam cujufdam Atlanta vocamus: 
FE thiopenn Cygnum: parvam extortamque puelluam 
Eturopen. Canibus pigris fcabieque vetufia 
Levibus, et ficce lambentibus ora ee ; 
Nomen erit Pardus, Tigris, Leo; j ; fi quid adbuc eft 
. Quod fremat in terris violentiusms---- 
“ ' Juv. Sat. viii 


NE may obferve,’ fays Mr Locke; ‘ in’ alll 
languages, certain words, that, if they be 
examined, will bé found, ~in their firft original, | 
‘ and their appropriated ufe, not to ftand for any 
* clear and diftin@ ideas.’ Mr Locke gives us the 
inftances of Wifdom, Glory,. Grace. 6 ‘ Words which 
- Vow XII. G / * are 
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* are frequent enough (fays he) in every man’s moth: 
* but if a great many of thofe who ufe them, fhould 
‘ be afked what they mean by them, they would be 
¢ at a ftand, and not know what to anfwer: a plain 
‘ proof, that though they have learned thofe founds, 


‘ and have them ready at their tongue’s end, yet _ 


¢ there are no determined ideas laid up in their minds, 

¢ which are to be expreifed to others by them.’ 
Befides the feveral caufes by him afligned of the 

abufe of words, there is one, which, though the great 


philofopher hath omitted it, feems to have contributed | 


not a little to the introduction of this enormous evil. 
This is that privilege which divines and moral wri- 
ters have affumed to themfelves of doing violence to 
certain words, in favour, of their own hypothefis, and 
of ufing them in a fenfe often directly contrary to that 


which cuftom (the abfolute lord and mafter, according - 


to Horace, of all the modes of fpeech) hath allotted 
them. . a ae : 

Perhaps, indeed, this fault may be feen in fome- 
what a milder light (and I would always fee the ble- 
mifhes of fuch writers in the mildeft.) It may not, 
perhaps, be fo juftly owing to any. defigned oppofi- 
tion to cuftom, asa total ignorance of it ; an ignorance, 
which is almoft infeparably annexed to a collegiate 
life,-and which’ any man, indeed, may venture to 
-own without blufhing. . 


But whatever may be the caufe of this abufe of 


words, the confequence is certainly very bad: for 
whilft the author and the world receive different ideas 
from the fame words, ‘it will be pretty difficult for 
them to comprehend each other’s meaning ; and hence, 
fierhaps, it is that fo many gentlemen and ladies have 
contracted a general odium to all works of religion 
and morality, and that many others have been readers 
in this way all their lives without drawing from it any 
practical ufe. . 


It would, perhaps, be an office very worthy the la- — 


bour of a good commentator to explain certain hard 
words, which frequently occur in the works cf Barrow, 
Tillotfon, Clark, and others of this kind. Such are 
Heaven, Hell, Judgment, Righteoufnels, Sin, hi mR 

: : .. Waleny 
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which, it is reafonable to believe, are at prefent very 
little underftood. 

Inftead, however, of undertaking ae tafk myfelf, 
at leaft at prefent, I fhall apply the refidue of this 
paper to the ufe of fuch writers only. .I fhall here 
give a fhort Gloflary of fuch terms as are at prefent 
greatly in ufe, and fhall endeavour to fix to each thofe 
exact ideas which-are annexed to every of them in the 
’ world; for while the learned in colleges do,. as I ap- 
prehend, confider them all in a very different light, 
their labours are not kely to do much fervice to the 
polite part of mankind. | ~ 


A modern Gloffary. 


NGEL. The name of a woman, ‘commonly of 
a very bad one. 

AUTHOR. A laughing-ftock. It means Jikewife a. .; 
poor fellow, and in general an object of contempt. 

BEAR. ‘Acountry gentleman; or, indeed, any ani- 

' mal upon two legs that doth not make a handfome 
bow. — 

BEAUTY. The gasaeaten: with which women 

enerally go into keeping. | 

BEAU.‘ With the article A before it, means a great 
favourite of all women. . 

BRUTE. A word implying plain dealing and fin- 
cerity; but more efpecially applied to a philofopher. . 

; Any ftick of wood with a head to 

BAI GhEL. it, anda piece of black ribband 

upon that head. 

CREATURE. A quality expreffion of low con- 
tempt, properly confined only to the mouths of 
ladies who are Right honourable. 

CRITIC. Like Homo, a name common to all hu- 
man race. 

COXCOMB. A word of reproach, and yet, at the 
fame time, fignifying all that is moft commend- ~ 


able. 
DAMNATION. A term appropriated to the theatrey | 
G 2 though 
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- though fometimes more largely applied to jl works 


of invention. 
DEATH. The final end of man; as well of the 
thinking part of the body, as of all the other parts. 
“DRESS. ‘The principal accomplifhment of men and 
women. 3 - - 
DULNESS. A word applied by all writers to the 
wit and humour of others. 


EATING. A fcience.: 


FINE. An adjective ofa very peculiar kind, deftroy- — 


ing, or at lealt leffening, the force of the fubftan- 
tive to which it is joined; as fine gentleman, fine 
lady, fine houfe, fine clothes, fine tafte ;---in all 
which Fine is to be underftood in a fenfe fomewhat 
fynonymous with Ufeleis. : . 
_FOOL. -A complex idea, compounded of poverty, 
honefty, piety, and fimplicity. 
GALLANTRY. Fornication and adultery. | 


GREAT. Applied toa thing, fignifies bignefs; ‘when _ 


to aman, often littlenefs, or meannefs. 
GOOD. A word of as many different fenfes as the 


Greek word*Xp., or as the Latin Ago: for which 


. yeafon it is but little. ufed by the polite. - 
HAPPINESS. - Grandeur. 3 
HONOUR, Duelling. 


HUMOUR.’ Scandalous lies, tumbling and dancing 


on the rope. 
JUDGE. 3 ; a | 
_KNAVE. The name of four cards in every pack. 


KNOWLEDGE. In general means knowledge of : 


the town; as this is, indeed, the only kind of 
knowledge ever fpoken of in the polite world. 
LEARNING. Pedantry, |. 


LOVE. <A word properly applied to our delight in 


particular kinds of food ; fometimes metaphorically 

{poken of the favourite objects of all our appetites. 

MARRIAGE. A kind of traffic carried on between 

; the two fexes, in which both are conftantly endea- 

- youring to cheat each other, and both are com- 
monly lofers’in the end, 

c MISCHIEF. 


- = 
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MISCHIEF. Fun, fport, or paftime.. 
MODESTY. Aukwardnefs, rufticity. 
NO-BODY. All the people in Great-Britain, except 
~ about 1200. -_ 

NONSENSE. Philofophy, efpecially the philofo- 
phical writings of the ancients, and more efpecial- 
ly of Ariftotle. | | 

OPPORTUNITY. The feafon of cuckoldom. 

PATRIOT. A candidate for a place at court. 

POLITICS. The art of getting fuch a place. 

PROMISE. Nothing. os 

RELIGION. A word of no meaning; but which 
ferves as a bugbear to frighten chHdren with. — 

RICHES. The only thing upon earth that is really 
valuable, or defirable. 


ROGUE. A man of a different party from. your- 


RASCAL. § . felf. 

SERMON. A fleeping dofe. 

SUNDAY. The beft time for playing at cards. 

SHOCKING. An epithet which fine ladies apply to: 
almoft every thing. It is, indeed, an interjection. 
AC I may. fo call it) of delicacy. 

TEMPERANCE, Want of fpirit. | . 

TASTE. The préfent whim of thetown, whatever 
it be. : 

TEASING. Advice; chiefly that of a hufband. 

Me ah ¢ Subjects of difcourfe, ; 

‘WIT: Prophanenefs, indecency, immorality, fcur- 
rility, mimickry, buffoonry. Abufé of all good 
“men, and efpecially of the clergy. ~ 

WORTH. Power. Rank. Wealth. 

WISDOM. The art of acquiring all three. 

WORLD. Your own acquaintance. 


-” 
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Nuns. 8.° Tugspay, January 28. | 


Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopola, 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones, hoe genus omne. 


a os Hor. 


- A motley mixture! in long wigs, in bags, 
Ln filks, in mapas: in garters, andinrags. 
. Dunciad- 


, a eee following i is a literal copy of the oe 


mentioned in my fixth paper. In what language 
it- was originally writ, is impoffible to determine. To 
determine this would be, indeed, to afcertain who thefe 
Robinhoodians were; a point, as we fhall fhew in our. 
comment, of the utmoft difficulty. From the appa- 
rent difference in the ftyle and eae Subd the tranfla- 
tion, it feems to have been done into Englifh by feve- 
ral hands, and probably in diftant ages. I have placed 


my conjectures concerning fome doubtful words, at — 


the bottom of the ‘page, without venturing to difturb 
the text. - 


* Importinent queftions concarning relidgin and guber- 


ne sacl oe the Robinhoodians. 


* March 8, 1 bea. a 
HIS evenin the queftion at the Robinhood was, 
_ Whether relidgin was of any youfe to fofyaty ; 
' baken + bifor mee To’mmas Whytebred, baker. 
James Skotchum, barber, fpak as floweth: Sir, I 
ham of upinion, that relidgin can be of no youfe to 


any mortal fole ; bycaufeas why, relidgin is of noyoufe 
totrayd, and if ae ak be or no youfe to Bare how 


id 


” Perhaps : impertinent. 


+ Think this thould be read taken, and the baker's Being intent | 


_ on his trade occafioned the Bae a 
oe - : ’ ‘ , ast 
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ist it is youfefool to fofyaty. Now no body can deny 
but that a man maye kary on his trayd very wel with- 
out religon; nay, and better two, for then he maye. 


wurk won day in a wik mor than at prefent; whereof. 
RO body can faye but that feven is mor than fix: be- 


Whereof---------- --The end of this ret feems to be 
wanting, as doth the beginning of the next. ) 
neenenevee -different opinion from the learned gentle. 


man who fpoke firft to the queftion: firft, I deny thax 
trade can be carried on without religion ; ; for how 
often is the fanétion of an oath -neceffary in contracts, 
and how can we have oaths without religion? Asto 
the gaining one day in feven, which the gentleman 
_ feems to lay much ftrefs upon, I do admit it.to be an 
argument of great force; but I queftion, as the peo- 
ple have been long ufed to idlenefs on that day, whe- — 
. ther it would be eafy to make them work upon it; 
and, ‘confequently, if they had no churches to go toy 
whether they would not refort to fome worfe place? 
As to the expence of parfons, I cannot think it is pres 
judicial to the fociety in general; for the parfons are 
members of the fociety ; and whether they who de 
but little, or others who do nothing at all for their 
livelihood, poffefs their revenues, is a matter of no 
manner of concern to the public. Indeed, what the 

ntlemah fays concerning the Dutch, I fhall own is 
Bi ghly to the honour of thofe induftrious people; and | 
1 Guetion not but if religion was to interfere with any 
branch of our trade, there is ftill fo much good fenfe 
left in this nation that we fhould prefently facrifice 
the fhadow to the fubftance. But.though fome in- 
tances fhould occur, in which religion may be prejy- . 
dicial, it cannot be fairly argued from thence, that 
‘religion is therefore of no ufe to the fociety 5 and till 
that can be proved, I fhall not give my vote for ite - 
abolition, But at prefent seone- hammer down. 


* Read parfons eo +. Read maxim | 


Re \ 
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Mr Mac Flourifh, ftudent. I fhall with grate 


reednefs undertake that tofk upon my feel.---Sir, the — 


queeftion, as I tak it, is, whether relegion be of any 
‘ufe to fociety? And, Sir, this is a queeftion of that 


degnity, that grete emportance, that when I confeder | 


the matter of wheech I am to fpeke, the degnity of the 
odience before whom I am to {peke,when I reflee& on 
the fmallnefs of my own abeelities, weel may I be 
ftruck with the greeteft awe and reveerence : for, Sir, 
neither Demofthenes, nor Efchines, nor Cecero, nor 
Hortenfius, ever handled a more emportant queeftion : 
and, Sir, fhould any thing mefbecoming drop from me 
on this grate occafion, though .your candour, your 
beneevolence, might encline you to extend an unme- 
rited attention, yet, Sir, thefe walls, thefe ftones, thefe 
boards, thefe very bracks, withute ears, withute a 
tongue, would tacitly exprefs their endeegnation. Sir, 
it is a quéeftion, that whoever hath rede hiftory, or 
_ deeved at all into the exceelent myftery of politics, 
muft confees, that all.the grete pheetofophers, poets, 
oraters, hiftorians---hammer down--- | 

Mr Ocurry, folicitor. Upon my fhoul, Iam very 
forry now that the rules of this grate fociety forced 


the laft very learned gentleman to fit down before he © 


told us his opinion; but, whatever it be, I am after 


being of the faame. It is very true, upon my fhoul, | 


what he faid, that it is a very great queftion, and I do 


not well know fether I underftand it as yet, or no: — 


but this I think, that if region be a great hurt to the 
nation, I cannot for my fhoul fee whete the good of 
it is. This I know very well, that there is a very good. 
religion in Ireland, and they do call it the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and I am of it myfelf, though I don’t 
-very well know what jt is. There is fomething about 
beads and maffes, and patty nofters, and tvy marys, 
and I will fight for itas long as I am alive, and Jonger. 


“  »eeAnd upon my fhoul I will tell you a good thing, if | 


you are afraid of your own religion, you may fend for 
ours, for I know ft will come; for father Patrick 
Ocain did tell me, he would bring it along with him. 

Nay, he tould me, that he had brought it ener 
er ae. 8? . : ‘ . zore 
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fore he did come himfelf. [At which there was a - 
Jaugh. ] nthe : 
Mr Giles Shuttle, weaver.---I hope, no gentleman 
will treat this thing as a jeft, whereof I thinks it to 
be a very great matter of earneft. Whereof I don’t 
much underftand your f{peech-making fort of work, 
‘ but this I thinks, that I am as a good judge of thefe 
fort of matters, for I am.worth a hundred pounds, and 
owes no mana farthing. Whereof I thinks, I am as 
good a man as another; far why fhould not any other 
man have as much ‘fenfe as a gentleman? I yhinks I . 
knows fomething of trade; that, to be fure, is the 
main article in every trading nation, whereby---Here 
the firft paper was broke off. The fecond is as fol- 
lows: 3 a. ee 
Quetien: Whether Infinite Power could make the 
world out of nothing? | 
_ The fpeakers to this queftion were Mr Thomas 
Tinderbox, the chandler; Mr George White, boat~ 
{wain’s mate; Mr Edward Peacock, victualler; Mr 
Buge, the fhoemaker ; Mr Goofe, the tailor; Mr Halt, 
the maker of pattins; and one great Scholar, whofe 
name I do not know. ee ale an 
It was urged on the behalf of Infinite Power, That 
we have no very adequate idea of it: That there are 
many things which we fee are, and yet we cannot, 
with any great certainty, tell how they came to be: 
That, fo far from our reafon being able to comprehend 
every thing, fome wife men ‘have doubted, whether 
we do, with certainty, comprehend any thing: That — 
whatever we may think we know, we do not know 
how we think: That either every thing was made by | 
fomething out of nothing, or elfe nothing” made every 
thing either out of fomething or nothing. And, 
lnftly; That Infinite Power might more reafonably be 
fuppofed to create every thing out of nothing, thanna’ - 
power at all could be fuppofed to make every thing 
out of any. thing. ae 
_ Onthe contrary, it was well argued, that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, for; ex nihil, O nothing is 
ft: That every day’s experience. muft convince us of . 
this; that, by infinite power, was cnly meant a very 
«great 
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great degree of power; but that, if the-one thing to be 
done be not the fubjec&t of power, the fmalleft degree 
will be equal to the greateft. And it was urged, with 
great force of wit and eloquence, by Mr Goofe, that 
- the beft tailor, and the worft, were alike unable to 
make a coat without materjals: that, in this cafe, a 
tailor with infinite power would be in the fame con- 
dition with a tailor who had no power at all. And if 


fo {mall a thing as a coat could got be made out of 


nothing, haw could fo large a thing as the world be 
cut out of the fame no materials? The Scholar gave 
a very good anfwer to what had been offered concern- 
ing our ignorance of infinite power, and faid, If he had 
no adequate idea of it, it was a good caufe of difbe- 
lieving it; for, as reafon was to be judge of all things 
what was not the object of reafon, ought to be reject- 
ed by it. He admired, that there were fome things 
which did exift, and that we did not as yet know the 
manner in which they came to exift; but it did not 
follow that fuch caufes were above the reach of human 
reafon becaufe fhe had not yet difcovered them; for, 
he made no doubt but that this fociety, by means of 
their free inquiry after truth, would, in the end, dif- 
cover the whole; and that the manner in whicha man 
was made would be no more a myftery to pofterity, 
than it isto the prefent age how they make a pudding. 
He concluded with faying, that fome very wife and 
_ learned men, who lived near three thoufand years 

ago, had afferted that the world had exifted from all 
eternity, which opinion feemed to folve all difficul- 
ties, and was, as it appeared, highly agreeable to the 
fentiments of the whole fociety. 

Queftion. Whether, in the opinion of this fociety, 
the government did right in----- 
Here endsthis valuable fragment, on which I fhall 
give my comment in my next paper. — 


ae Nums. 


_— 
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Nums. 9. Sarurpay, February I. 


Dic quibus in. terris, et eris mibi magnis Apollo. 
VirG. 
Tellin what clime thefe ‘people did appear, 
And you fball be the laureat of nent year. 


T will be a very difficult matter to fix with any 

certainty, at what place, and amongit what people, 
the Robin-hood fociety was held, as we have not the ~ 
leaft light to guefs from what language the fragment 
which now remains to us, was originally traniflated. 
Two things may be averred, that this fociety was 
held in fome country where the people were extremely 
free ; and, ‘fecondly, that it was in a cguntry, where 
that part of the community, which the French call 
la Canaille, was at the head of public affairs. | 

From the latter of thefe circumftances, it appears — 
that thefe Robinhoodians cannot be placed among the 
Egyptians ; for Diodorous Siculus, {pe..king of thefe 
people, tells us, that “* Whereas in all democracies 
“< great injury is done to the {tate by the populace in- 
* terfering in-the public councils, the Egyptians very 
‘“¢ feverely punifhed: thofe artificers who prefumed to 
‘«‘ meddle with matters of government *.” 

Nor ¢an I ever believe, that the queftion, whether 
religion was of any ufe to the fociety, would ever © 
have been fupported amongft a people fo highly de- 
voted to fuperftition, that religion was; indeed the 
foundation of their civil fociety. 

The fame objedtion will recur againft placing this 
fociety in Athens: for though Pericles, in his fpeech 
to the Athenians, recorded in. Thucydides, compli- 
ments his countrymen with being all politicians,. 
« Among us,” fays he, «¢ even the mechanics are 


~* Diod. Sic. fol. 68. Edit. ee Hanov. Thaitros Jt rats dns, 
MOnpwrruuevais ronal. hs To De 
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*‘ not inferior to their fellow-citizens in political 
*‘ knowledge * ;” yet in a country where Socrates 
was put to death, for attempting an innovation in re- 
ligious matters, itis hard to believe that the dregs of 
the people would have been permitted to have quef> 
tioned the very firft principles of all religion with im- 
punity. | » 7 : 
- And this objection will, I apprehend, hold likewife 
again{t all other ftates, not only thofe which we call 
civilized, but even the Tartars, Goths, Vandals, and 

Picts, dc. from the time they. are recorded in hiftorys 
mone of thefe having been found without their deities. 
and without a very ftrong perfuafion of the truth of 
fome religion or other. And fo far were they all from: 
doubting whether religion was of any ufe, or, as the © 
fragment hath it, youfe to the fociety, that they car- 
ried the images of their gods with them to war, and 
. relied upon their favours and-afliftance for fuccefs in 
- all affairs. 

' To fay the truth, the only people now upon earth, 
among whofe anceltors I can fuppofe fuch an affem- 
bly to have been held, are the inhabitants of a cer-~ 
tain tract of land in Africa, bordering on the Cape of 
Good Hope, commonly known unto us by the name 
of the Hottentots.- 

I am, however, well aware that there are many ob- 
jections to this opinion. Firft, thatthefe Hottentots 
are fuppofed not to have any ee of religion - 
at all, nor ever to have heard the name of the divinity 3 
whereas it appears manifeltly that the Robinhoodians 
had fome kind of religion even eftablifhed in their 
country, and that the name of G--- was at leaft known 
among them. _ 

' It is unneceflary to obferve, likewife, that the mem- 
- bers of this foctety had more of the ufe of letters, and 
were better {killed in the rules of oratory, than the Hot- 
tentots can be conceived to have been; for as tothe 
— fpeech af Mr Mac Flourifh, as well for the matter as 
for the eloquence of it, it might have been fpoken with. 
great applaufe in many of our politeft affemblies. . 


- @Thucyd. lib. ii, ¢. 40. Kai iripess xpas tpye Tilpoepedvors, x T.Ae 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, therefore, I muft confefs myfelf 
entirely at a lofs in forming any probable conje@ure _ 
as to what part of the earth thefe Robinhoodians inha- 
bited ; not being able to trace the leaft footfteps of 
them in any hiftory I have ever feen. oe 
As to the time jn which they flourifhed, the frag- . 
ment itfelf will lend us fome little affiftance. It is da- 
ted 151; which figures, I make no doubt, fhould be 
all joined together, and then the only doubt will be 
from what era this reckoning began. 
And here, I think, there can be no doubt, but tha 
the zra intended was that of the general flood in the 
time of Noah, and that the Robinhoodians were fome 
party of thofe people, who are faid, after, the difper- 
fion at Babel, to have been {cattered over the face of 
the earth, : 
Thofe imperfect notions of religion which they ap- 
pear to have entertained, admirably well agree with . 
this opinion ; for itis very reafonable to fuppofe that 
fuch immediate interpofitions of providence, or, to 
{peak more adequately, fuch denunciations of divine. 
vengeance, as were exemplified in’the deluge, and the 
difperfion at Babel, could fcarce be fomimmediately 


- eradicated as not to leave fome little impreffion, fome . 


finall fparks of religious veneratior, in the grand-chil- | 
dren and great-grand-children of thofe who had been 
fpectators of fuch dreadful fcenes; as, on the other 
hand, both facred:and profane hiftory affures us, that 
thefe {parks were faint, and not fufficient to kindle 
any true devotion among them. : : | 
Again, as the fragment very plainly appears to 
dave been tranflated by feveral hands, fo may we very 
reafonably infer that it was tranflated out of as many. 
various languages: Another reafon to fix the date of. 
this aflembly foon after the above-mentioned dif- 
rfion. * 7 
Laftly, The name of Robinhood puts the matter be- 
yond all doubt or queftion; this word being, ‘as a 
learned etymologift obferved to me, clearly derived 
from the Tower of Babel; for firft Robin and Bobin ~ 
are allowed to be the fame word; the firft fyllable 
then is Bob; change o into a, which is only a meta, 
Vor. XII. H thefi 
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thefis of oné vowel fot another, and you have Bab; 


then fupply the termination el inftead of ing (for both. 


_ are only terminations) and you have clearly the word 
‘ Babel. 


As for h in hood, it 1s known to be no letter at all, - 


and therefore an etymologift may there place what 
letter he pleafes, and why not at as well as any other. 
Then change the final into an r, and you have toor, 
‘which hath a better pretence, than the known word 
tor, to fignify tower.---Thus, by a few inconfiderable 
changes, the Robin-hood and Babel-Tower appear 
‘to be one and the fame word. 

Two objections have been made to the great anti- 
quity of this fragment; the firft is, that Ireland is 
mentioned in it, which, as Camden and others would 
make us believe, was not peopled till many ages after 
‘the ‘era I have above mentioned: but thefe learned 
men are certainly in a miftake ; for I am well affured 
that feveral Irifh beggars, whofe anceftors were dif- 
poffeffed in the wars of the laft century, are after ha- 
ving now in their poffeffion the title-deeds of their 
faid eftates from long before the times of Noah. | 


The othe objection is, that the Dutch are likewife. 


mentioned in the fragment ; a people, as they are ge- 

“nerally fuppofed, off a much later rife in the world 
than the period of time-which I have endeavoured to 
affign to this fociety.- 

To this I anfwer, that though that body of ‘people, 
‘who threw off the Spanifh yoke in the time of the 
Duke of Alva, are extremely modern, yet are the 
Dutch themfelves of very great antiquity, as hath 
een well proved by the learned Goropius Becanus 
from the hiftory of Herodotus. __ oe 

That hiftorian tells us, that one of the Affyrian 

ings being defirous to difcover who were the moft an- 
“ cient people, confined two children, a boy anda girl, 
till they were at the age of maturity, without faffering 
either of themto hear one articulate found; having 
determined, I know not for what reafon, that what- 
ever language could claim their firft word, the people 
. {peaking that language fhould be deemed the moft 


ancient. . - 
The 
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‘The word which was firft. pronounced by one of 
them was Beker, which ia the Phenician tongue fig- 
nifies bread: the Pheenicians were therefore concluded 
to have been the firft planters of mankind. 

Under this miftake the world continued.many ages, 


till at laft the learned Goropius difcovered that the 


word | ‘Beker, which in the Pheenician tongue fignifies- 
bread, did inthe Dutch language fignify a baker, and 
that before bread was, a baker was. - Ergo, Oc. 

And here I cannot help obferving, that this quota- 
tion, as it proves the antiquity o ‘the Dutch, fo it 
proves the great antiquity of bakers, to whofe honour 
‘we may likewife read in Diodorus, that Ifis the wife 
of Ofyris was immortalized among the Egyptians, for 


‘having taught them the art of baking. 


Succeeding ages being cool fp to afcribe fo great 
an honour to a woman, transferred it from her to her 
hufband, and called him Bacchus, or, aS it is more 
commonly by modern authors writ, Bakkus, and Ba- 
kus, which being literally do. into Englifh by the 
change of the Latin terminatic 9 is Baker. 

Indeed, it is very reafonable to imagine that, before 


- we 


the invention of cookery, the bakers were held in the | 


higheft honours, as the people derived from their art 
the greateft dainty of which their fimple tafte gave 
them any idea. “nd the great efteem in which. 
caokery is held now, may very well account for the 
preference given to bakers in thofe early ages, when. 
thefe were the only cooks. 

But if none of thefe reafons fhould be thought fa- 
tisfactory, to fix, with any abfolute certainty, the ex- 
act zra of this affembly, the following conclufions 
muft be, I think, allowed by every reader. 

Firft, That fome religion had a kind of eftablifh- 
ment among thefe people. . 

Secondly, That this religion, whatever it was, 
could not have the leaft fway over their morals ¢ or 
practice. 

Thirdly, That this fociety, in hich the firft prin- 
ciples of religion and government were debated, was 
the chief aflembly in this country, and Mr White- 
Bread: the baker, the greateft- man in it. 

| Ss And, 
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And, laftly, I think‘ it can create no manner of 
farprife in any one, that fuch a nation as this hath 
‘been long fince fwept away from the face of the earth, | 
and the very name of fuch a people expunged out of 
the memory of man. | 


Le ee ee Ee ee ne ee eee 
_Nums. 10. Tuespay, February 4. 


At noftri proavi Plautinos et numeros, et 
Laudavere fales; nimium patienter atrumque, 
Ne dicam flulte, mirati. 


- Modernized. 


In former times this taftelefr, filly town 
Too fondly prais'd Tom D’Urfey and Tom Brown, 


6 ge prefent age feems pretty well agreed in an 
| Opinion, thag the utmoft feope and end of 
reading is amufement only; and fuch, indeed, are 
mow the fafhionable books, that a reader can propofe 
no more than mere entertainment, and it is fometimes 
very well for him if he finds even this, in his ftudies. 

Letters, however, were furely intended for a much 
- sore noble.and profitable purpofe than this. Writers 
are not, I prefume, to be confidered as mere jack- 
puddings, whofe bufinefs it is only to excite laughter: 
this, indeed, may fometimes be intermixed, and fer- 
ved, up, with graver matters, in order to titillate the 
palate, and to recommend wholefome food to the. 
mind; and, for this purpofe, it hath beer ufed b 
many excellent authors: for why (as Horace fays): 
fhould not any one promulgate truth with a fmile on 
his countenance? -Ridicule, indeed, as he again inti- 
mates, is commonly a ftronger and better method of 
attacking vice, than the feverer kind of {atire. 

When wit and humour are introduced for fuch good 
purpofes, when the agreeable is blended with the 
ufeful, then is the writer faid to have fuceeded in 

: every 
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every point. Pleafantry (as the ingenious author of 
Clariffa fays of a ftory) fhould be made only the ve- 
hicle of inftruction ; and thus romances themfelves, as 
well as epic poems, may become worthy the perufak 
of the greateft of men: but when no moral, no leffon, 
no inftruction, is conveyed to the reader, where the . 
whole defign of the compofition is no more than to 
make us laugh, the writer comes very near to the cha~ 
racer of a buffoon; and his admirers, if an old Latin 
proverb be true, deferve no great compliments to be. 
paid to their wifdom. 

, After what I have here. advanced, I cannot fairly; 
I think, be reprefented as an enemy to laughter, or to. 
all thofe kinds of writing that are apt to promote it. 
On the contrary, few men, I believe, do more admire 
the works of thofe great mafters who have fent their 
fatire (if I may ufe the expreffion) laughing into the 
world. Such are that great triumvirate, Lucian, 
Cervantes, and Swift. Thefe authors I fhall ever 
hold in the higheft degree of efeem; ‘not mdeed for 
that wit and humour alone which they all fo eminent- 
ly poffefled, but becaufe they all endeavoured, withe 
the utmoft force of their wit and humour, to expofe 
and extirpate thofe follies and vices which chiefly pre« 
vailed in their feveral countries. | 

~ I would not be thought to confine wit and humour 
to thefe writers. Shakefpeare,. Moliére, and fome-. 
other authors, have been bleffed with the fame talents, 
and have employed them to the fame purpofes. There - 
are fome, however, who, though not deftitute of thefe- 
talents, have made fo wretched a ufe of them, that had 
the confecration of their labours been committed to the 
hands of the hangman, no good man would have re- 
ii their lofs: nor am I afraid to mention Rabe-. 

ais, and Ariftophanes himfelf, inthis number. For,. - 
rf I may {peak my opinion freely of thefe two laf 
writers, and of their works, their defign appears to 
me very plainly to have been to ridicule all fobriety, 
modefty, decency, virtue, and religion, out of the 
world. Now whoever reads over the five great wri- 
ters firft mentioned above, mutt either ‘have a Hohl 
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bad head, or a very bad heart, if he doth not become 
both a wifer and a better man. 

In the exercife of the mind, as well as in the exer- 
_ eife of the body, diverfionis a fecondary confideration, 


and defigned only to make that agreeable, which is: 


at the fame time ufeful to fuch noble purpofes as 
health and wifdom. But what fhould we fay to a 


man who mounted his chamber-hobby, or fought with | 
his own fhadow, for his amufement-only? how much: 
more abfurd and weak would he appear, who fwal-. 


lowed poifon becaufe it was {weet ? 


- How drfferently did Horace think of ftudy froma 


eur modern readers ? 


Quid verum atque decens curo et rege, ct omnis in 
hoc fum: 
_ Condo et compono, quae mox depromere poffim. 


«¢ Truth and decency are my whole care and inquiry. 
sé In this ftudy I anm entirely oceupied ; thefe I am 
ae always laying up, and fo difpofing, that I can at 
@ any time draw forth my ftores for my immediate 
‘-e¢ ufe.”? The whole epiftle, indeed, from which I 
have paraphrafed this paflage, is a comment upon it, 
and affords many ufeful leffans of philofophy. 

When we are employed in reading a great and good 


author, we ought to confider ourfelves as fearching: 


after treafures, which, if well and regularly laid up in 


the mind, will be of ufe te-us on fundry occafions in- 
our lives. If aman, for inftance, fhould be over-. 


loaded with profperity or adverfity (both of which 
cafes are liable to happen to us), who is there fo very 
wife, or fo very foolifh, that, if he was a mafter of 
Seneca and Plutarch, could not find great matter of 
comfort and utility from: ‘their doctrines? I mention 
thefe rather than Plato or Ariftotle, as the works of 
the latter are not, I think, yet completely made Eng- 
lith; and, confequentby, are lefs within the reach of 
moft of my countrymen. 


But, perhaps, it. may be afked, will Seneca or Plu- 


tarch make us laugh? perhaps not; but if you are 
ot.a fool, my worthy friead, which I can hardly 
with 
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- blefling, which it is impoffible for them te attain? . 
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with civility fufpect, they will both (the latter efpeci- 
ally) pleafe you more than if they did. For my own 
part, I declare, I have not read even Lucian himfelf 
with more delight than I have Plutarch; bat furely 
it is aftonifhing, that fuch fcribblers as Tom Brown, 
Tom D’Urfey, and the wits of our age, fhould find 
readers, whilft the writings of fo excellent, fo enter- 
taining, and fo voluminous an author as Plutarch re- 
main in the world, and, as I apprehend, are very little 
known. | | 

The truth, I am afraid, is, that‘real tafte is a qua- 
lity with which human nature is very flenderly gifted. 
It is indeed fo very rare, and fo little known, that: 
{carce two authors have agreed in their notions of it; 
and thofe who have endeavoured to explain it to 
others, feem to have fuccéeded only in fhewing us ~ 
that they knew it not themfelves. If I might be al- 
lowed to give my own fentiments, I fhould derive it 
from a nice harmony between the imagination and the 


_ Judgment ; and hence, perhaps, it is, that fo few have 


ever poffefled this. talent in any eminent degree. 
Neither of thefe will alone beftow it; nothing is ia- — 
deed more common than to fee men of very bright’ 
imaginations, and of very accurate learning (which. 
can hardly be acquired. without judgment,) who are 

entirely devoid of tafte; and Longinus, who of alk 
men feems moft exquifitely to have poffefled it, wilk 
puzzle his reader very much if he fhould attempt to 


_ decide, -whether imagination or judgment fhine. the 


brighter in that inimitable critic. | | 

But as for the bulk of mankind, they are clearly 
void of any degree of tafte. It is a quality in which 
they advance very little beyond a ftate of infancy. 
The firft thing a child is fond of in a book, is a pics 
ture ;-the fecond is a ftery; and the third a jeft. 
Here then is the true Poxzs Afnorum, which very few 
readers ever get over. 

From what I have faid, it may perhaps be thought 
to appear, that true tafte is the real gift of Nature 
only ; and if fo, fome may afk, to what purpofe have 
I endeavoured to fhew men that they are without a 


Now, 
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Now, though it is certain that to the higheft con- 
fummation of tafte, as well as of every other excel~ 
lence, Nature muft lend much affiftance ; yet great is. 
the power of art almoft of itfelf, or at beft with only. 
flender aids from Nature: and to fay the truth, there 
are very few who have not in their minds fome {mal} 
feeds of tafte. All men (fays Cicero) have a fort. 
‘“¢ of tacit fenfe of what is right or wrong in arts and 
«* f{ciences, even without the help of arts.” This 
furely it is in the power of art very greatly to improve. 
That moft men therefore proceed no farther than as 
I have above declared, is owing either to the want of 
any, or (which is perhaps yet worfe) to an improper 
education. _ 

I fhall probably, therefore, in a future paper, en- 
deavour to lay down fome rules by which all men may 
acquire, at leaft, fome degree of tafte. In the mean 
while, I fhall (according to the method obferved in. 
innoculation) recommend to my readers, as a prepa- 
rative for their receiving my inftructions, a total ab- 
ftinence from all bad books. I do therefore moft ear- 
neftly intreat all my young readers, that they would 
_ cautioufly avoid the perufal of any modern book till 
it hath firft had the fanction of fome wife and learned 
man; and the fame caution I propofe to all fathers,.: 
mothers, and ‘guardians. 

_.« Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
is a quotation of St Paul from Menander. Evi books 
corrupt at once both cur manners and our taffe. 


Nuns, 


| 
| 
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Nums. 17. Saturpay, February 29. 
Credite, Pofteri. 7 7 Hor.’ 
Let pofterity take my word fir it. . 


T is a common expreffion with hiftorians, «* That 
“ fuch and fuch facts will hardly. be believed by _ 
<< pofterity ;’’? and yet thefe facts are delivered by_ 
them as undoubted truths, and very often affirmed 
upon their own knowledge. _ . 

But, what is much more aftonifhing, many of thofe 
very inftances, which are reprefented as difficult arti- 
cles of faith by future ages, did moft probably pafs 
as common occurrences at the time when they hap- 
pened, and might feem {carce worthy of any notice to 
the generality of people who were eye-witneffes to the ~ 
tranfactions. | 

The cardinal de Retz, after relating the almoft in-_ 
credible diftrefs of the then queen of England, who 
was likewife the daughter of France, and had not 
credit at Paris for a faggot to warm herfelf in the 
month of January, proceeds thus: ‘¢ Nousavons hor- 
és reur, en lifant les hiftoires de lachetez moins mon- 
s¢ ftreufes que celle-la; & le peu de fentiment que je 
-6¢ trouvais dans la plupart des efprits fur ce fait m’a 
‘ss oblige de faire, je crois, plus de mille fois cette re- 
s¢ flection: que les exemples du paffe touchant fans 
‘s comparifon plus les hommes que ceux de leurs 
6¢ fiecles, Nous nous accoutumons a tout fe que nous 
s¢ voions; & je vous ai dit quelquefois, que je ne 
“¢ fais fi le confulat du cheval de Caligula nous auroit 
¢¢ autant furprit que nous nous l’imaginons.” We 
are fhocked, in reading hiltory, at many lefs fcan- 
dalous initances than this; and the little impreffion 
which I obferved this made in the generality of mens 
minds at that time, hath caufed this reflection to | 
recur to me a thoufand times, That the examples 
af former ages do beyond all comparifon more fen-. 
fibly affect us, than thofe of our own times. Cufs 
« tom’ 
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« tom blinds us with a kind of glare to thofe objects 
* before our eyes; and-I have ofcen doubted whether 
« we fhould have been as much furprifed at Caligula, 


‘ when he made his horfe a conful, as we are apt to . 


¢ imagine we fhould have been.’ 


I can with truth declare, that I have a thoufand 


times reflected on the judicious difcernment of this 
uncommon obfervation; the juftice and excellence of, 
which I will endeavour to illuitrate to my reader, by 
taking once more a furvey of that opinion which 


poiterity may be reafonably fuppofed to entertain of’ 
the prefent times; and as I have formerly fhewn that - 


they will probably, in fome inftances, believe much 


more than ourfelves, fo, in others, it is peers as 


probable, that they will believe lefs. 
Without further preface, then, let us fuppofe ions 


great and profound critic, in the fortieth century, un-- 


dertaking to comment on thofe hiftorical materials re- 
lating to this kingdom, with which that age may pof- 
fibly furnith him; and in what manner may we con- 
ceive him more likely to write than in the following? 


Aira Pe Humphry Newmixon’s Obfervations on the 
Liflory of Great Britain. 


Defunt multa. 
T HOUGH it is impoflible to deliver any thing 


with great certainty of thofe fabulous ages, 


which a little preceded the time when univerfal ig 
norattce began to overfpread the face of the earth, 
and more efpecially prevailed in this ifland, till the 
reftoration of learning, which firft began in the thirty- 
ftxth century ; fome few monuments of antiquity have, 
however, triumphed over the rage of barbarifm, which 
may ferve us to confute the horrid forgeries of that 
Legendary, Geoffry Bechard, who wrote about the 
bs sa , Bs 
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This Geoffry, writing of the year 1751, hath the 
fotlowing words: ‘ The Inglis hat fet temps ware foe 
dicted to gamein, foe that feveral off the grate menn 
yous’d to mak yt thee foal bifnefs off theyre lifs ; 
hand knot unk- thee meffirs, butt alfo theyre fems 
yous’d to fpend a hole dais, hand knits hatt thayr 
cartes. Les fems auffi afs meflirs cheept thayre 
Vaffemble forr thatt propos, hat whitch les fems 
hat perdus mundoy quelle thayres meflirs rop koon- 
tri for get.’ . : | 
So far this bifhop, who was reputed to be one of 


‘the moft learned men of his age, quia legire © fcribire 


potebat, fays a cotemporary author: but thofe who 
contend the moft for his learning, will be able, I am 
‘afraid, to fay but little for his honefty; fince all muft | 
allow, that he was either deceived himéfelf, or hath 
endeavoured to deceive his readers: for I have now 
by me a record of undoubted antiquity, by which it 


appears, that all kinds of gaming were, ‘within a few 


years before this period of which this Geoffry writes, 
‘abfolutely prohibited under the fevereft penalties. 
This law might indeed be infringed .by fome of the 
loweft of the people ; and there is fome reafon to think 
it was fo; for in a fpeech of George the Good, de- 
livered from the throne inthat very year 1751, a fe- 
vere execution of the laws in this refpect is recom- 

mended to the magiftrate. . | 
But that the great men, as the bifhop fays, fhould 
fly thus in the face, not only of thofe laws which they _ 
themfelves made, but of their fovereign too, is too 

incredible to be impofed even on children. | 
Again, here is a reflection not only on the great 
men, but onthe great ladies of thofe times, who are 
reprefented in a light, which I fhall not affront the 
prefent virtuous and prudent matrons, their great 
grand-daughters in the feventieth defcent, by men- 
tioning. But how inconfiftent is this charaéter 
with what we find in the writings of Sir Alexander 
Drawcanfir, the only annalift of whofe works any 
part hath defcended to us, who, in one of his an- 
nals or journals, aequaints us, that there was not 
a fingle lady in his time married, who was not pof- 
fefled 
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fefled of every qualification to make the marriage- 
ftate happy ? se iy . 
_. The fame authority is fufficient to,contradi& the 
‘abfurd account which this Geoffry gives in another 
place of the ladies of thofe days; where he fays that 
. women of the firft quality ufed to make nightly riots 
in their own houfes. One paflage is fo ridiculous, 
that I cannot omit it.. The ladies of St James’s pa- 
rifh, fays he, ufed to treat their company with Drums ; 
and this was thought one of their moft elegant enter- 
tainments; fome copies, I know, read Drams, but 
.the former is the true reading, nor wotld the latter _ 
auch cure the abfurdity. | 

A learned critic, indeed, of my acquaihtance, fuf- 
pects, that the above paffage is corrupt, and propofes 
inftead of St James’s, to read St Giles’s, and inftead 
of Drum, to read Dram; and then, he fays, the above | 
account will agree with a record of that age; by which 
it appears, that the women of St Giles’s parifh were 
notorioufly addicted to. dram-drinking at that time. 
And as for the word Lady, he urges, that it did not 
then, as it doth now, fignify a woman of great rank 
and diftin@tion, but was applied promifcuoufly to the 
whole female fex; to fupport which he produces a 
paflage from Sir Alexander Drawcanfir, where the 
wife of a low mechanic is called a lady of great 
merit. 

Another legend, recorded by our Geoffry, is fuffi- 
cient of itfelf to deftroy hiscredit. He tells us, that 
a herd of bucks ufed to frequent all the public places ; 
nay, he fays that two or three fuch animals would 
fometimes venture among feveral thoufands of gentle- 
men and ladies, and put them all into confufion and 
diforder. This is.a very fcandalous reflection on tHe 
gentlemen of thofe days; but itis atthe fame time fo 
incredible, that it needs no refutation. 

The truth, I believe, is, that the bifhop was a weak 
and creddlous man, and very eafily impofed upon ; 
efpecially in thofe matters with which his function 
prevented him from being well acquainted. What he 
writes of their theatrical entertainments is beyond all 
meaiure ridiculous. * De vurit nite of le play (Ay4 

; | e) 
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he) * d’anthor was put a de ftake fur on de theatre 
* ftage, dare des criticats dey palt athim, hyefs him, 


© catadecall him; off, off him, vor too dree heares. 


¢ Dis de dam playe. Des criticats be de a perentice, 
« klarque, boo, buccuk and gamambler.’ 

Now, I will refer ittoany one, whether the hiftorian 
can be conceived here to write of a civilized people ; 
and fuch the Britons are allowed on all hands to have . 
been at that time. 

Monfieur de Belle Lettre, in his Melange Critique, 
which he publifhedin the year 3892, treats the whole 
hiftory of this Geoffry as a romance; and, indeed, 


what is recorded in it concerning dogs, feems fufh- 


ciently to favour this opinion. At this time, fays 
Bechard, the chief learning among thofe people was 
among the dogs. Learned was then a common epi- 
thet to feveral of the canine fpecies, and a great 
difpute was for a long time carried on between 2 
French and Englifh individual of this fpecies. We 
know not in whofe favour it was determined; but it 


- is agreed on all hands, that the queftion was, which 


was the moft learned of the two? The hiftorian adds, 
that feveral of the moft eminent writers were of the 
canine kind; and were univerfally call@ fad dogs*.’ 

The bifhop concludes his hiftory with thefe words: . 
« Monftr, incred ten thoufand pip. fifi nit. up got zee 
‘ ooftrychetaptonnobus, is pregados, zat zocurn hypor 
* hoperad abun, idelonycus quinto purzin inmus fi- 
* fadon addili.’ 

Which is fo ridiculous a fuppofition, that I thall 
Jeave it with the reader without auy remark. 


* Sad is fynonymous with grave, wife. The judges were for 
merly called ‘‘ {ad men of the law.” ' 
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Nums. 21. Saturpay, March 14. 


Eft miferorum, ut malevolentes fint atque invideant 
bonis. PLautus. 


- It isa miferable flate to be malevolent and to envy 
good men. 


I SHALL publifh the following letter with the fame 
defign thit the Spartans expofed drunken‘men to 
the view of their children, Examples may perhaps 
have more advantage over precepts, in teaching us to 
avoid what is odious, than in impelling us to purfue 
what is amiable. If the reader will perufe it with at- 
tention, he will, Iconceive, difcover in it a very ufe- 
ful moral; of which I thall give no further hint, than 
. by defiring the reader not to be offended at the con- 
traditions that occur init. ~ : 


Mr Censor, 
HEN I firft read the namie Sof avis: to a lette# 
paper, though I eafily perceiyed the 
writer to o be Willy fellow, I little gueffed who was the 
individual perfon; but in this fecond performance he 
hath been pleafed to acquaint me who he is. 
Thefellow, Sir, you areto know, I have employed 
every means in my power to perfecute, ever fince I was 
acquainted with him; not becaufe he is a fool (for I 
have no fixed quarrel with fo numerous a ody.) but, 
becaufe he is in reality a good man. 
You will perhaps think this a very ftrange confef- 
fion ;, and fo it would be, if there was any poffibility 


a@ ‘Uf your guefling from whom it came; but I have the 


fatisfaction to be affured, that, though I am actually 
known both to you and your friend Axylus, I fhall be 
the laft perfon in the world to whom either of you 
will impute the charaéter I fhall here lay open. I well 
know that I pafs upon you both, and a thoufand other 
fuch wife people, for one of the beft and worthieft 

men 
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men alive: for, asa late orator at the Robinhood 
faid;: He had the honour to be an atheift; fo I, Sir, 
have the honour to be a moft profound hypocrite. . 
By which means I have univerfally obtained a good ' 
character, and perhaps a much better than what the 
filly Axylus hath acquired by really deferving it: for, 
as Plato remarks in the fecond book of his Republic, 
the juft man and the unjuft man are often reciprocally © 
miltaken by mankind, and do frequently pajs in the 
world the one for the other.’ The reafon of which, 
as I take it, and as he in Plato indeed intimates, is, 
that the former are for the moft part fools, and the 
latter are men of fenfe. . 
If I could fo far prevail, however, as to deprive 
this Axylus of all the praife which he receives trom 
his actions, and to fhew him in an opprobrious light 
to the world, I might perhaps be contented, and with 
him ill no longer. And yet I am not pofitive that 
thig would be the cafe: for what amends can it make 
to a.man who fees his miftrefsin. his rival’s arms, that 
the world in general are perfuaded that he himfelf 
alone enjoys her; or could all the flattery cf his 
courtiers, and all the Te-deums of his priefts, fatisfy - 
Lewis XIV. and prevent his envying the. duke cf . 
Marlborough? I am well apprifed that the reputation 
of goodnefs is all which I aim at, and is all which a 
wife man would defire; notwithftanding which, I am 
. convinced that praife founds moft harmonicus to that 
ear where it finds an echo from within: nay, who 
knows the fecret comforts which a goed heart may 
dictate from within, even when all without are filent! 
I perceive fymptoms of fuch inward fatisfaction in 
Acxylus, and for that réafon I envy and hate him from 
the bottom of my foul. | _* 
You will perhaps fay, why then do you not imi- 
tate him? Your fervant, Sir; fhall I imitate a focl 
becaufe I fee him happy in his folly? for, folly I am 
convinced it is to intereft yourfelf in the happinefs, 
or in the. concerns of others. Horace, who was a 
fenfible writer, and knew the world, advifes every 
man to roll himfelf up in himfelf, as a pclifhed bowl 
which admits of no rubs from without; and the old 
I 2 Greek, 
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Greek, like a wife rogue, exclaims; * When I am 
-¢ dead, let the earth be confumed by fire. It is-no 
* concern of mine; all my affairs are well fettled.’ 
Here again it may be objected, why do you envy 
one whom you condemn as a fool? To this, F own, 
it is not eafy to give ananfwer. In fact, Nature hath 
moulded up with the wifeft clay of man fome very 
fimple ingredients. Hence we covet thofe commen- 
dations which we know are feldom beftowed without 
a fneer, and which are annexed to chara¢ters that we 
defpife. The truth, I am afraid, is, that I would 
willingly be this very man. That I have fometimes 
fuch a fear, I confefs to you, as I think it impcffible 
you fhould ever guefs from whence the confeflion 
comes; for I would not, for ten thoufand pounds, 
that any man fhould know I had ever fuch a with; 
nay, I would not for an equal fum know myfelf that 
I had it. 

And from this fear, this fufpicion (for I onee more 
aflure you, and myfelf, that it is no more than a fuf- 
picion, } I heartily deteft this Axylus : for this reafon, 
I have hitherto purfued him with the moft inveterate 

- hatred; have induftrioufly taken every occafion to 
plague him, and have let flip no opportunity of ruin- 
ing his reputation. | 

I am aware, I may have let drop fomething which 

-may lead you into an opinion that I really efteem this 
charaéter, which I would endeavour to perfuade you 
-J defpife ; but, before I finifh this letter, I flatter my- 
felf I fhall place this fellow in fo contemptible a light, 
that I fhall have no reafon to apprehend your draw- 
ing any fuch conclufion. =~ 

_ “Fift, notwithftanding all the fecret comforts which 
Axylus pretends to receive from the energies of bene- 
volence, as he calls them, I cannot perfuade myfelf, 
that there is really any pleafure in a good action. 1 


- muft own to you, I do not fpeak this abfolutely on 


my own knowledge, for I do not remember to have 
done one truly good, benevolent action in my whole 
life, Indeed, I fhould heartily defpife myfelf if J had 
any fuch recollection. | 


And 
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And if there be no pleafure in goodnefs, I am fure 
there is no profit in it. This, Axylus himfelf will, I 
doubt not, be ready to confefs. No man hath ever 
made or improved, though many have injured, and 
fome have deftroyed their fortunes this way. 

In the laft place, as to the motives which arife from 
our vanity, and which, as that very wife writer Dr ° 
Mandevil obferves, are much the ftrongeft fupports 
of what is generally called benevolence, I think to 
make the folly of doing good from fuch motives very 
plainly appear. Iam tar from being an enemy to 
praife, or for expreffing that contempt for a good 
chara@er which fome have affected. But furely it be- 
comes # man to purchafe every thiug as cheap as he 
can ; now, why fhould he be at the pains and expence 
of being good in reality, when he may fo certainly 
obtain all the applaufe he aims at,.mesely by pretend: 
ing to be fo? 

An inftance of this I give you in myfelf, who, withs 
out having ever done a fingle good action, have uni-+ 
verially: a good character ; and this I have acquired 
by only taking upon me the trouble of fupporting 
one contftant feries of hypoerify all my days. 

Axylus, on the contrary, for want of undergoing 
this trouble, hath miffed the praifes he deierves. While 
he carelefly doth a hundred good actions, withcut- _ 
being at.the pains of di! playing them, they are alk 
overlooked by the world; nay, often by my means 
(for I am always watchful on fuch occafions) his moft’ 
difinterefted benevolence is feen in a difadvantagecus: 
hight ; and his goodnefs, inftead of being commend= | 
ed, turns to his difhonour. 

An example of this I faw the other day, whee 
you publifhed his laft letter, where all that is faid of 
an unhappy woman, drawn in to be guilty of the 
higheft degree of wickednefs, by the moft wicked and 
profligate of men, Iam convinced flowed immediately. 
from that compaffion which is the conftant energy of 
thefe good hearts. Now, Sir, even this I turned. 
againft hin. I reprefented it as a barbarous attempt’ 
to revile the charaéter of a man before he had under-» 
gone his trial; and, can you believe it? fuch is the: 

I 3 nature 
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nature of man, I found fome perfons who could not, 
or would not, fee the difference between concluding 
a perfon guilty who is in cuftody, and who is to un- 
dergo a legal difquifition into his crimes, and con- 
cluding one to be guilty of a faét for which he hath 
fled from juftice, and who, even by the evidence given 
on oath in the folemn trial of another, appears to all 
the world to be guilty. 

But perhaps it may be faid, though the world in 
general do not commend your actions, ftill you are 
repaid for them fufficiently, by having the efteem, 
the love, the gratitude, of thofe to whom they are 
done. To this purpofe, I will tell you a fhort 
ftory. The fact is true, and happened to Mr Axylus 
himfelf. 

That filly good man had done many great fervices 
to a private family. Indeed, the very bread they ate 
was for a long time owing to his foolifh generofity ; 
and at length, by his advice and affiftance,. this fa- 
mily was brought from a ftate of poverty and diftrefs 
to what might be called affluence in their condition. 
I was acquainted with the whole fcene, and often pre- 
fent at it; and indeed, it was one of the pleafanteft 
{ ever faw: for while the peed man was rejoicing in 
his own goodnefs, and feeding his foolifh vanity with 
fond conceits of the grateful returns which were made 
to him in the bofoms of the obliged, they, on the other 
fide, were continually laughing at bis folly amongft 
themfelves, and flattering their own ingenuity with 

eir conftant impofitions on his good nature, and a- 

ribing every thing which they obtained of him, to 
their own fuperior cunning and power of over-reach- 
gag him. 
3 When I had enjoyed this fcene till I was weary of 

at, I was refolved to work myfelf another fatisfaction 
out of it, by tormenting the man I hate. I accor- 
dingly communicated the fecret to Arylus, and gave 
him almoft demonftration of the truth cf what I told 
him. He anfwered, with a {mile, he hoped I was mif- 
taken; but, if not, he was anfwerable for the means 
only, and not for the end ; and the very fame day did 
# acw favour to one of the family. _ 

Ww 
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- Y will conclude by telling you, that. it was I who 
fent him the trial of Mifs Blandy to vex him, and I 
hope you will print this letter, that he may have the 
plague of gueffing at me, for I am fure he will guefs 
wrong ; and perhaps may fix on one of his beft friends; 
which will be doing him avery great injury, and will 
«confequently give great pleafure to, 


Sir, yours, : " 
IAGO. 


T cannot difmifs this letter without obferving, that 
if there be really fuch a perfon as this writer defcribes 
himfelf, the poffeffion of his own bad mind is a worfe 
curfe to him, than he himfelf will ever be able to in-— 
flict on the happy Axylus. 


Nums. 23. Sarurpayr, March 21. 


Ovn &yaboy crorunoipavin’ nl¢ xolpavog Ira, 
Ele Bassarue, w Edonxe Kpove tas alxvaounrea 
xia gor a’edt Sivusag, tra opie iCaciasen. 
Homer. 


eeneeeese Here is not allowed, 

That worft of tyrants, an ufurping croaud. 

To one fole monarch ove commits the frway; 
His are the laws, and him let all obey. Pore. 


if Beaveke of the three forms of government ac- 
knowledged in the fchools, alt have been very 
warmly oppofed, and as warmly defended; yet, im 
this point, the different advocates will, I believe, ve- 
ry readily agree, that there is not one of the three 
which is not greatly to be preferred to a total anarchy ; 
a ftate in which there is no fubordination, no lawful 
power, and no fettled government ; but where every 
man is at liberty to act in whatever manuer it pleafeth 
him belt. : | 3 

As 
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As this is in reality a moft deplorable ftate, I have 
Jong lamented, with great anguith of heart, that it is 
at preient the cate of a very large body of peaple in 
this kingdom ; an affertion which, as it may furprife 
r.ot of ny readcrs, I will make hafte to explain, by 
aleclaring that I mean the traternity of the quill, that 
Lody of men to whom the public alfign the name of 
authors. 

However abfurd politicians may have been pleafed 
to reprefent the émperium in imperio, it will here, I 
doubt not, be found, on a ftrict examination, to be 
extremely neceflury ; the commonwealth of litera- 
ture being indeed totally diftinct from the greater 
commonwealth, aud no more dependant upon it than 
the kingdom cf England is on that of France. Of 
this our Icgiflature feems to have been at all times. 
fenfible, as they have never attempted any provilion 
for the regulation or correction of this body. In one 
inftanee, it is true, there-are (I fhould rather, I believe; 
fay there were) fome laws to reftrain them: for wri- 
ters, if Iam not miitaken, have been formerly pu- 


nifhed for blafphemy againit God, and libels againft . 


the government ; nay, I have been told, that to 
flander the reputation of private perfons, was once 
thought unlawful here as well as among the Romans, 
who, as Horace tells us, had a fevere law for this 
purpofe. 

In promulging thefe laws ( whatever may be the rea- 
fon of fuffering them to grow obfolete) the ftate feems 
to have a@ed very wiiely ; as fuch kind of writings 
are really of moft mifchievous confequence ta the 
public; but alas! there are many abufes, many hor- 
rid evils, daily fpringing up in the commonwealth of 
literature, which appear to affect only that common- 
wealth, at lealt immediately, of which. none of the 
political legiflators have ever taken any notice; nor: 


hath any civil court of judicature ever pretended to: 


any cognizance of them. Nonfenfe and dulnefs are- 
mo crimes in foro civifi: no man can be queltioned: 
for bad verfes in Weftminfter-hall: and amongft the- 
many inditments for battery, not one can Bee 

. ced. 
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duced for breaking poor Prifcian’s head, though it is 
done almoft every day. 

, But though immediately, as I have faid, thefe evils 
do not affe& the greater commonwealth ; yet as they 
tend to the utter ruin of the leffer, fo they have a ree ~ 
mote evil confequence, even on the ftate itfelf; which 
feéms, by having left them uprovided for, to have . 
‘remitted them, for the fake of convenience, to the 
government of laws, and to the fuperintendence of 
mapittrates of this lefler commonwealth; and never 
to have forefeen or fufpected that dreadful ftate of 
anarchy; which at prefent prevails in this lefler em- 
pire ; an empire which hath formerly made fo great a 
figure in this kingdom, and that indeed almoft -within® 
our Own memories. ° 

It may appear ftrange, that none of our Englifh 
hiftorians have fpoken clearly and diftinétly of this 

_ defler empire; but this may be well accounted for, 
when we confider that all thefe hiftories have been 
written by two fort of perfons; that is to fay, either 
politicians or lawyers. Now the former of thefe have 
had their imaginations fo entirely filled with the af- 
fairs of the greater empire, that it is no wonder the 
bufinefs of the leffer fhould have totally efcaped their 
obfervation. And as tothe lawyers, they are well 
known to have been very little acquainted with the 

_commonwealth of literature, and to have always acted 
and written in defiance to its laws. 

For thefe reafons, it is very difficult to fix with 
certainty, the exact period when this commonwealth 
‘firft began among us. Indeed, *if the originals of all 
the greater empires upon earth, and even of our own, 
be wrapped in fuch obfcurity that they elude the in- 
quiries of the moft diligent fifters of antiquity, we 
cannot be furprifed that this fate fhould attend our 
little empire, oppofed as it hath been by the pen 
of the lawyer, overlooked by the eye of the hiftorian, 
and never once {melt after by the nofe of the anti- 
quarian. 

In the earlieft ages, the literary ftate feems to have 
been an ecclefiaftical democracy: for the clergy are 
aed thea 
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then faid to have had all the learning among them ; 
and the great reverence paid at that time to it by the 
laity, appears from hence, that whoever could prove 
in a court of juftice that he belonged to this ftate, 
by only reading a fingle verfe in the Teftament, was 
vetted with the higheft privileges, and might do almoft 
what he pleafed; even commit murder with impu- 
nity. And this privilege was called the benefit of 
the clergy. 

This commonwealth, however, can fcarce be faid 
to have been in any flourifhing ftate of old time, even 
among the clergy themfelves; mafmuchas we are told, 

_that a rector of a parifh, going to law with his parifh- 
1oners about paving the church, quoted “his authority 
from St Peter, Paveant illi, non paveam ego. Which. 
he confirued thus: ‘ They are to pave the church, 
‘and not I.’ And this by a judge, ‘who was like- 
wie an ecclefiaftic, was allowed to be very good law. 

The nobility had clearly no antient connection with 
this commonwealth, nor would fubmit to be bound 
by any of its Jaws; witnefs that provifion in an old 
act of parliament; ‘that a nobleman fhall be enti- 
‘ tled to the ber fit of his clergy (the privilege above- 
‘ mentioned,) even though he cannct read.’ Nay, 
the whole body of the laity, though they gave fuch 
honours to this commonwealth, appear to have been . 
very few of them under its jurifdifion: as appears 
by a law cited by judge Rolls in his Abridgement, 
with the reafon which he gives for it: ’? The com- 
‘mand of the fheriff,’ fays this writer, ¢ to his officer 
‘by word of mouth, and without writing, is good ; 
‘ for it may be, that neither the fheriff nor his ofhcer 
‘ can write or read.’ ane 

But not to dwell on thefe obfcure times, when fo 
very little authentic can be found concerning this 
commonwealth, let us come at once to the days of 
Henry the eighth, when no lefs a revoluticn happened 
inthe leffer than in the greater empire: for the lite- 
rary government became abfolute, together with the 
political, in the hands of one and the fame monarch ; 
who was himfelf a writer, and dictaned not only “a 

° : ut 
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but common fenfe too to all his people; fuffering no 
one to write or {peak but according to his own will 
and pleafure. 

After this king’s demife, the literary commonwealth 
was again feparated from the political; for I do not 
find that his fucceflor on the greater throne fucceeded 
him likewife in the lefler. Nor did either of the two 
queens, as I can learn, pretend to any authority in 
this empire, in which the falique law hath univerfally 


_ prevailed: for though there have been fome confider- 


able fubjects of the female fex in the literary come 
monwealth, I never remember to have read of a 
queen. | 


. It-is not eafy to fay, with any great exactnefs, what 
- form of government was preferved -in this commons 


wealth. during the reign of Edward VI. Queen Mary; 
and Queen Elizabeth; for though there were fome 
preat men in thofe times, none of them feemed to 
have affected the throne of wit: nay, Shakefpeare, 
who flourifhed in the latter end of the laft feign, and 
who feemed fo juftly qualified to enjoy this crown, 
never thought of challenging it. : 

In the reign of James I. the literary government 
was an ariftocracy: for I do not chuie to give it the 
evil name of oligarchy, though it confifted only of 
four; namely, mafter William Shakefpeare, mafter 
Benjamin Johnfon, mafter John Fletcher, and mafter 
Francis Beaumont. This quadrumvirate, as they in- 
troduced a new form of government, thought proper; 
according to Machiavel’s advice, to introduce new 
names ; they therefore called themfelves the wits, a 
name which hath been affected fince by the reigning 
monarchs in this empire. _ | / 

The laft of this yuadrumvirate enjoyed the govern< 
ment alone during his life; after which the troubles, 


that fhortly after enfued, involved this lefler commons 
. wealth in all the confufion and ruin of the greater ; 


nor can any thing be found of it with fufficient cer- 
tainty, till the wits in the reign of Charles the fe- 
cond, after many ftruggles among themfelves for fu- 
periority, at laft agreed to elect John Dryden to be 
their king. Se ee 

This 
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_ his king John had a very long reign, though 2 


very unquiet one; for there were feveral pretenders 
to the throne of wit in his time, who formed very 
confiderable parties againft him, and gave him great 
uneafinefs, of which his fucceflor hath made mention 
in-the following lines : 


‘ Pride, folly, malice, againft Dryden rofe, 
¢ In various fhapes, of parfons, critics, beaus.’ 


Befides which, his finances were in fuch diforder, 
that it is afirmed his treafury was more than once en- 
tirely empty. 

He died neverthelefs in a good old age, poffeffed 
of the kingdom of wit, and was fucceeded by king 
Alexander, furnamed Pope. 

This prince enjoyed the crown many years, and is 
thought to have f{tretched the prerogative much farther 
than his predeceffor ; he is-faid to have been extreme- 
ly jealous of the affections of his fubjeéts, and to have 
employed various {pies, by whom, if he was informed 
of the leaft fuggeftion againft his title, he never failed 
of branding the accufed perfon with the word dunce 
on his forehead in broad letters ; after which the un- 
happy culprit was obliged to lay down his pen for 
ever; for no bookfeller would venture to print a word 
that he wrote. 

He did indeed put a total reftraint on the liberty of 
the prefs: for no perfon durft read any thing which 
was writ without his licence and approbation; and 
this licence he granted only to four during his reign, 
namely, to the celebrated Dr Swift, to the ingenious 
Dr Young, to Dr Arbuthnot, and to one Mr Gay, 
four of his principal courtiers and favourites. 

_ But without diving any deeper into his characters 
we mutt allow that king Alexander had great merit 
-as a writer, and his title to the kingdom of wit was 
better founded at leaft than his enemies have pretended. 

After the demife of king Alexander, the literary 
ftate relapfed again into a democracy, or rather indeed, 
into downright anarchy; of which, as well as of the 
confequcnces, I fhall treat in.a future paper. 
_ : Num 
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Noms. 24. Tuespayv, March 24. ; 


Nimirum fapere eff aljetls utile nugis, 
Et ic aad pueris concedere ludum . Hor. 


. Trifling units true wifdom cafls away 3 3 
And leaves -to children all their childif/h playe 


eo § HE mind of man is compared by Montaigne 
to a fertile field, which, though it be left en~ — 
tirely uncultivated, {till retains all its genial powers} 
but, inftead of producing any thing lovely or profit- 
able, fends forth only weeds and wild herbs of vari~ 
ous kinds, which ferve to no ufe or emolument what- 
foever. 

The human mind, indeed, is of too active a nature. 
to content itfelf with a ftate of perfect reft or floth. 
There are few men fuch arrant ftocks or ftomes as to 
be always fatisfied with idlenefs, or to come up to 
that defcription in Lucretius : 


Mortua cub vita eff prope yam vivo, atque videnti, , 
- Dui fomno partem majorem conterit LU, 


Et t vigilans fiertit. 


St Paul defcribes thefe men better when writing 
to the Theffalonians, he fays fome of them are xrdev 
Epyalouevos, &AAA wepsepyalomevor.  ¢ Doing no work, but 
* bufying themfelves in impertinence.’ Or, as the 
Latin author expreffes the fame fentiment; Gratis ane 
helans, multa agendo nibil agens: * Puffing and-{weat- 
* ing to no purpofe ; Sap yss about many things, 
*. and doing nothing,’ 

The original of diverfions is certainly owiftg to this 
active temper: for to what purpofe were they calcu-" 
lated, but, as the very word in our language implies,’ 
to caft off idlenefs? than which, to the generality of 


. mankind, there is not, 1 believe, a much heavier 


burden. 
Vor. XII. K : But 
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But if we look a little deeper into this matter, we 
fhall find that there is-implanted in our nature a great 
love of bufinefs, and an equal abhorrence of idlenefs. 
This difcovers itfelf very early in children; moft of 
whom, as I have obferved, are never better pleafed 
than when they are employed by their elders. 

The fame difpofition we may perceive in men; in 
thofe particularly to whom Tortune hath made bufi- 
nefs unneceflary, and whom Nature very plainly ap- 
pears never to have defigned forany. And yet, how 
common is it to fee thefe men playing at bufinefs, if 
I may ufe the expreffion, and pleafing themfelves all 
their lives with the imagination that they are not 
idle ! - : 
From this bufy temper may be derived almoft all 
the works with which great men hav> obliged the 
world. Hence it was that the great artifex Nero ar- 
rived at fo great fkill, as he himfelf tells us he did, in 
snufic 3; to which he applied with fuch unwearied in- 
dufiry on the ftage, that feveral perfons counterfeited 
death, in order to be carried out of the theatre from 
bearing him; for it would have been very unfafe for 
the town of Rome to damn his performances. 

If Domitian had not been of a bufy as well as a 
cruel temper, he could never have employcd fo many 
hours in the ingenious employment of fly-fpitting, 
which he is fuppofed to have brought to fhe higheft 
degree of perfection of which the art is capable, 
Hence it is fo many induftrious critics have fpent their 
lives ‘in all fuch reading as was never read,’ as Mr 
Pope hath it; witnefs the laborious‘and all-read Dr 
Zachary Grey, who, to compile thofe wonderful notes 
to his Hudibras, muft have ranfacked not only all the 


_ftalls, but all the trunks and bandboxes in the world. 


_ Didymus the grammarian was another labourer of 
this kind. Seneca tells us, ‘ That he writ four thou- 
<.fand books; in fome of which he inguires into the 
€ countrv »: Homer; in others,-who was the true 
*¢ mother of Eneas ; whether Anacreon loved wench- 
‘ ing or drinking moft; whether Sappho was a com- 
¢ mon proftitute;’ with other fuch learning, with 
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which if you had already ftuffed your head, your ftudy 
ought to be how to get it out again. 

iberias, wife as he was in policy, had a great in- 
clination to this kind. of knowled He purfued it, 
fays Suetonius, u/gue ad ineptias “Be derifum, Kc. toa 
degree of folly and ridicule ; for he ufed to afk the 
grammarians, of whofe company he was very fond, 
fuch kind of queftions as thefe: Who was the mother 
of Hecuba? by whatname Achilles pafled among the 
daughters of Lycomedes? what fongs the Syrens 
ufed to fing? &c. 
Cardinal Chigi, who was afterwards Pope Alexander 
the feventh, was a genius ofthis kind. He proclaimeda 
public prize forthat learned man who could finda Latin 
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‘word for the word Chaize. He likewife {pent feven or 


eight days im fearching whether Mufca, a fly, came 
from Mofca, or Mofca from Mufca. De Retz, from 
whofe memoirs I have taken this ftory, fays, that he 
had formerly difcovered that the Cardinal was Homme 
de minutiis; for that the faid cardinal, in a difcourfe 
on the ftudies of his youth, had told De Retz, that he 
had wrote two years with the fame pen. 

I cannot omit the excellent remark of my author, 
though not to my prefent purpofe. < It istrue,’ fays 
he, ¢ this is but a trifle; but I have often obferved, 
« that little things afford us truer fymptoms of the dif- 
* pofitions of men, than great ones.’ 

What but the utmoft impatience of idlenefs, could 
prompt men to employ great pains and trouble, and 


. expence too, in making large collections of butterflies, 


pebbles, and fuch other wonderful productions ; while 
others, from the fame impatience, have been no lefs 
bufy in hunting after monfters of every kind, as if 
they were at enmity with Nature, and defirous of ex- 
pofing all her errors? 
_ The Greeks have a word for this induftry. They 
call it Keorrvdia3 and oftner Tloaurpay nod uyn Neither 
of which words I can tranflate without a periphrafis. 
By both is meant a vain curiofity and diligence in 
trifles. 

I m: ku no doubt that the fame induftry would of- 
ten make a man of a moderate capacity a very com- 

K petent 
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petent mafter of fome notable fcience, which hath made 
him a proficient in fome contemptible xrt, or rather 
knack. Thedexterous juggler might have made a com- 
“plete mechanic. The fame labour, and perhaps the ge- 
nius, which brings a man to perfection at the game of 
chefs, would make a grez< proficiency in the mathema- 
tics. Many a beau might have been a fcholar, if he 
had confulted books with the fame attention with 
which he hath confulted a looking-glafs; and many 
_a fox-hunter might to his great honour have purfued 
the enemies of his country, with lefs labour and with 
lefs danger than he hath encovntered in the purfuit 
of foxes. 

I am almoft inclined to thirk, that if a complete 
hiftory could be compiled of the eminent works of 
the Kevoewusoly the triflers, it would manifeftly appear, 
that more labour and pains, more time (I had al- 
moft faid more genius,) have been employed in the 
fervice of folly, than have been employed by the great- 
eft men in inventing. and perfecting the moft erudite 
and confummate works of art or wifdom. 

I will conclude this paper with a paflage from the 
excellent and truly learned Dr Barrow, which gives 
a very ferious, but juft turn to this fubject. : 

‘ Aliud agere, to be impertinently bufy, doing that 
which condurceth to no good purpofe, is in fome re- 
{pect worfe than to do nothing, or to forbear all 
action: for it-is a pofitive abufe of our faculties, and 
trifling with God’s gifts; it is throwing away la- 
bour and care, things valuable in themfelves; it is 
often running out of the way, which is worfe than 
Rtanding ftill! it isa debafing our reafon, and declin- 
ing from our manhood ; nothing being more foolifh 
or childifh, than to be folicitous and ferious about 
trifles; for who are more bufy and active than chil- 
dren? Who are fuller of thoughts and defigns, or 
more eager in profecution of them than they? but 
all is about ridiculous toys, the fhadows of bufi- 
nefs, fuggefted to them by apifh curiofity and imi- 
tation. Of fuch induftry we may underftand that 
of the preacher, The /abour of the foolifh wea- 
ricth every one of them; for that a man foon will be 


¢ weary 
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‘ weary of that labour which yieldeth no profit or be 
‘ neficial return. : 


Nums. 33. Satuspay, April 23. 
Odi' profanum vulgus. -Hor. 
I hate profane rafcals. 


Sir, 


WN this very learned and sasretintned age, in which © 
authors are almoft as numerous as bookfellers, I 
doubt not but your correfpondents furnifh you with a 
fufficient quantity of wafte paper. I perhaps mayaddto 
the heap; for as men do not always know the motive 
of their own actions, I may pofftbly be induced by the 
fame fort of vanity as other puny authors have been; 
to defireto be in print. But I am very well fatisfied 
with you for my judge; and.if you fhould not think 
proper to take any notice of the hint Ihave here {ent 
you, I fhall conclude that I am an impertinent corre- 
{pondent, but that you are a judicious and impartial 
critic. In my own defence, however, I muft fay, that 
Tam never better pleafed than when I fee extraordinary 
abilities employed in the fupport of His honour and 
religion, who has fo bountifully beftowed them. It 
is for this reafon that I wifh you would take fome no- 
tice of the character, dr rather ftory, here fent you. In 
my travels weltward laft fummer, I lay at an inn in ° 
Somerictfhire, remarkable for its pleafant fituation 
and the obliging behaviour of the landlord, who, 
though a downright rultic, had an aukward fort of 
politenefs, arifing from his good nature, that was very 
pleafing, and if ‘y may be allowed the expreffion, was 
“a fort of good-breeding undreft. As I intended to 
make a pretty long journey the next day, I rofe time 
envugh to behold that glorious luminary the fun 1et 
out on his courfe, which, by the bye, is one of the 
fineft tens the eye can behold; i. and as it is a thing 
K 3. . feldem 
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feldom feen by people of fafhion, unlefs it be at the 
theatre at Covent-Garden, I could not help laying 
fome ftrefs upon it here. The kitchen in this inn 


‘was a very pleafant room; I therefore called for fome | 


, tea, fat me in the window, that I might enjoy the prof- 
pect which the country afforded, and a more beauti- 
ful one is not in the power of imagination to frame. 
This houfe was fituated on the top of a hill; and for 
two miles below it meadows, enlivened with variety of 
cattle, and adorned with a greater variety of flowers, 
firft caught my fight. At the bottom of this vale 
yan ariver, which feemed to promife coolnefs and re- 
frefhment tothe thirfty cattle. The eye was next 
prefented with fields of corn, that made a kind of an 
afcent, which was terminated by a wood, at the top 


of which appeared a verdant hill, fituated as it were in | 


the clouds, where the fun was juft arrived, and peep- 
ing o’er the fummit, which was at this time covered 
with dew, gilded it over with his rays, and terminated 
my view in the moft agreeable manner in the world. 
Ina word, the elegant fimplicity of every object round 


me filled my heart with fuch gratitude, and furnifh- - 


ed my mind with fuch pleafing meditations, as 
gmade me thank Heaven I was born. But this ftate 
ef joyous tranquillity was not of long duration: I had 


fcarce begun my breakfaft, when my ears were fa- . 


luted with a genteel whiftle, and the noife of a pair 
of flippers iel-ending the ftair-cafe; and foon after 
I beheld -a contraft to my former profpect, being a 
very beauifh gentleman, with a hudge laced hat on as 
big as Piftol’s in the play ; a w:g fomewhat difheveled, 
-and a face which at once gave you a perfect idea of 
emptinefs, affurance, and intemperance. His eyes, 
which before were fcarce open, he fixed on me witha 
ftare which teftified furprife, and his coat was imme- 
diately thrown open, to difplay a very handfome fe- 
«ond hand gold-laced waiftcoat. In one hand he had 
a pair of faddle-bags, and in the other a hanger of 
mighty fize, both of. which, with a graceful G--- 
‘d---mn you, he placed upon a chair. Then advan-' 
ing towards the landlord, who was ftanding-by me, 
‘he faid, ‘ By G---, landlord, your wine is damnable 
3  ftrong.’ 
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¢ flrong. © I don’t know,’ replied the landlord ; 
‘ it is generally reckoned pretty good, for I have it 
¢ all from London.’ *¢ Pray, who is-your wine-mer- 
¢ chant?’ fays the man of importance. ‘ A very 
¢ great man,’ fays the landlord, ‘in hisway ; perhaps 
© you may know him, Sir, his name is Kirby.’ * Ah, 
¢ what, honeft Tom? he and I have cracked many.a _ 

¢ bottle of claret together; he is one of the moft 
‘ confiderable merchants in the city; the dog is hel- 
¢ lifh poor, damnable poor, for I don’t fuppofe he is 
‘ worth a farthing more than a hundred thoufand 
¢ pound; only a plumb, that’s all; he is to be our. 
¢ Lord Mayor next year.’ ‘ I afk pardon, Sir, that 
‘isnot the man, for our Mr Kirby’s name is not 
+ Thomas, but Richard.’ ‘ Ay,’ fays the gentleman, 
‘ that’s his brother; they are partners together.’ 
¢ I believe,’ fays the landlord, ¢ youare out, Sir, for 
‘ that gentleman has no brother.’ ‘ D---n your non- 
‘ fenfe, with you and your outs,’ fays the beau, < as if 
¢ I fhould not know better than you country puts; I 
‘ who have lived in London all my lifetime.’ ‘ I afk 
‘ a thoufand pardons,’ fays the landlord, ‘I hope no 
4 offence, Sir.’ * No, no,’ cries the other, ‘ we 
* gentlemen know how to make allowance for your 
‘ country-breeding.’ Then ftepping to the kitchen- 
-door, with an audible voice he called the oftler, and 
‘in avery graceful accent, faid, ‘ D---n your blood, 
6 you cock-eye’d fon of a bitch, bring me my boots: 
_* did not you hear me call? Then turning to the 
-.Jandlord, faid, ‘ Faith, that Mr What-d’ye-callum, 
6 the excifeman, is a damn’d jolly fellow.’ ¢‘ Yes, 
‘ Sir,’ fays the landlord, ‘he is a merryish fort of a 
‘man.’ ‘But,’ fays the gentleman, ‘as for that 
¢ {choolmafter, he is the queereft bitch I ever faw; 
‘¢ he looks as if he could not fay boh to a goofe.’ * I 
* don’t know, Sir,’ fays the landlord, ¢ he is reckoned 
-¢ to be a defperate good {collard about us, and the 
¢ gentry likes him vaitly, for he underftands the mea- 
© furement of land and timber, knows how to make 
¢ dials, and fuch things; and for cyphering, few can 
-€ out-do’en.’ ‘ Ay,’ fays the gentleman, ‘ he does 
¢ look likea cypher indeed, ‘for he did not fpeak three 
$ words all laf night.’ The olller now ea the 
ots 
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boots, which the gentleman taking in his hand, and 
having placed himfelf in the chair, addreffed in the 
following fpeech :"* My good friends, Mr Boots, I 
* tell you plainly, that if you plague me fo damnably 
* as you did yefterday morning, by G--- Ill commit 
~ you to the fames; ftamp my vitals, as my Lord 
* Huntington fays in the play.’ He then looked full 
. an my face, and afked the landlord if he had ever been 
at Drury-Lane playhoufe; which he anfwered in the 
negative. ‘ What,’ fays he, ‘did you never hear 
* talk of Mr Garrick and King Richard? ‘No, Sir,’ 
fays the landlord. ‘ By G---’ fays the gentleman, 
* he is the clevereft fellow in England.’ He then 
fpouted a fpeech out of King Richard, which begins, 
-¢ Give me an horfe, Ge.’ There,’ fays he, ¢ that, 
‘ that is juft like Mr Garrick.’ Having pleafed him- 
‘felf vaftly with this performance, he ftook the land- 
‘lord by the hand with great good humour, and faid, 
* By G---, you feem to be an honeft fellow, and 
© good blood ; if you’ll come and fee mein London, 
¢ Pll give you your fkin full of wine, and treat you 
¢ with a play and a whore every night you ftay. I'll 
© fhew you how it is to live, my boy. But here, 
'¢ bring me fome paper, my girl; come, let’s have 
‘€ one of your love-letters, to air my boots.’ Upon 
_ which the landlord prefented him with a piece of an 
-old news-paper. . ‘ D---n you,’ fays the gent. ¢ this is 
© not half enough; have you never a Bible or Com- - 
-€ mon-prayer-book in the houfe? half a dozen chap- 
© ters of Genefis, with afew prayers, make an excel- 
¢ lent fire in a pair of boots.’ ‘Oh! Lord forgive 
_ © you,’ fays the landlord, ‘ fure you would not burn 
- -© fuch books as thofe.’.‘ No!’ cries the fpark, ‘where | 

'¢ was you born? go intoa fhop of London, and buy 

-® fome butter, or a quartern of tea, and then you'll 
© fee what ufe is made of thefe books.’ <*‘ Ay,’ fays 
the landlord, ‘ we have a faying here in our coun- 
-€ try, that ’tis as fure as the devil is in London, 
¢ and if he was not there, they could not be fo 
' wicked as they be.’ Here a country fellow, who 
‘had been {tanding up in one corner of the kitchen, eat- 
‘ing of cold bacon and beans, and who, I obferved, 
- ; | trembled 


\ 
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trembled at every oath this fparke fwore, took his difh 
and pot, and marched out of the kitchen, fearing, as 
I afterwards learnt, that the houfe would fall down 
about his ears ; * for he was fure,’ he faid, * that man 
¢ in the gold-laced hat was the devil.’ ‘The young 
fpark, having now difplayed all his wit and humour, 
and exerted his talents to the utmoft, thought he had 
fuficiently recommended himfelf to my favour, and 


' convinced me he was a gentleman, He therefore 


with an air addreffed himfelf to me, and afked me, 
which way I was travelling ? To which I gave him no 


anfwer. He then exalted his voice; but at my con- 


tinuing filent, he afked the-landlord if I was deaf? 
Upon which the landlord told him he did not believe 
the gentleman was dunch, for that he talked very well 
ju now.. The man of wit whifpered in the landlord’s 


. ear, and faid, ‘ I fuppofehe is either a parfon or a fool.’ 


He then drank a dram, obferving that a man fhould 


_ not cool too faft ; paid fix-pence more than his reckon- 


ing, called for his horfe, gave the oftler a fhilling, and ~ 
galloped out of the inn, thoroughly fatisfied that we 
all agreed with him in thinking him a clever fellow, 


‘and a man of great importance. The landlord fmi- 


ling, took up his money, and faid he was a comical 
gentleman, but that it was a thoufand pities he fwore 
fo much ; if it was not for that, he was a very good 
cuftomer, and as generous as a prince, for that the 
night before, he had treated every body in the houfe. 
I then afked him, if he knew that comical gentleman 


as he called him? ¢ No really, Sir,’ faid the landlord, 


* though a gentleman was faying laft night, that he 
‘ was a fort of rider, or ride-out to a linen-draper at 


‘© London.’ This, Mr Cenfor, I have fince found to 
‘be true ; for having occafion to buy fome cloth, I went 
laft week to a linen-draper’s fhop, in which I found 
a young fellow, whofe decent behaviour and plain 


drefs fhewed he was a tradefman. Upon looking 


full in his face, I thought J had feen it before; nor 


was it long before I recollected where it was, and that 
this was the fame beau I had met with tn Somerfet- 
fhire. The difference in the fame man in London. 
where he was known, and in the country where he 
- was 
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was a ftranger, was beyond expreffion ; and, was it 
not impertinent to make obfervations to you, I could 
enlarge upon this fort of behaviour; for I am firmly 
of opinion, that there is neither fpirit nor good fenfe 
in oaths, nor any wit or humour in blafphemy. But 
as vulgar errors require an abler pen than mine to 
o them, I fhall leave that tafk to you, and am, 
. Sir, : 
| Your humble fervant, 

| 7 R. S. 
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Nums. 34. TuEspay, April 28. 
Natio comeda eft. JUVENAL, 
We are a nation of players. 


TT is the advice of Solomon, to train up a child in 
the way he fhould go; and this, in the opinion of 
uinctilian, can never be undertaken too early. He 
- Indeed begins his Inftitatton even with the very 
murfe. | 
. The wife man here very plainly fuppofes a previous 
determination in the parent in what he intends his 
child fhall go: for without having fixed this with cer- 
tainty, it will be impoflible for any man to fulfil the 
precept. | | 
'. Now all the ways of life, in which, in this coun 
try, men walk themfelves, and in which they fo ma- 
nifeftly intend to train their children, feem to me to 
be reducible to two, viz. the way of fpending an e- 
ftate, and the way of getting one. Thefe may, in- 


deed, in this fenfe, be called the two great high roads | 


in this kingdom. | 

As to the former, it is much the lefs beaten and 
frequented track, as it requires a certain viaticum, 
obvious to the reader, which is not in the poffeffion 
of every one: in this way, therefore, the eldeft fons 
of great families, and heirs of great eftates, can only 
be trained. The methods of training here, are no 
o more 
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more than twofold, both very eafy and appofite; it 
is therefore no wonder that they are both purfued with 
very little deviation by almoft every parent. The 
one, which is univerfally practifed in the country, 
contains very few rules, and thefe extremely fimple ; 
fuch as drinking, racing, cock-fighting, hunting, 
with other rural exercifes. The other, which is pro- 
per to the town, and indeed to the higher people, is 
fomewhat more complex. This‘ includes dancing, 
fencing, whoring, gaming, travelling, dreffing, French _ 
connoiffeurfhip, and perhaps two or three other lefs 
material articles. ‘ 1 

But the great and difficult point is that of training 
youth in the other great road, namely, in the way to 
get an eftate. Here, as m.our journey dver vaft and 
wide plains, the many different tracts are apt to be- 
get uncertainty and confufion, and we are often ex- 
tremely puzzled which of thefe to chufe for ourfelves, 
and which to recommend to our children. 

The moft beaten traéts in this road are thofe of the. 
profeffions, fuch as the church, the law, the army, Ga 
In fome one of thefe, the younger children of the no- 
bility and gentry have ufually been trained, often with 
very ill fuccefs; arifing fometimes from a partial opi- 
nion of the talents of the child, and more often from 
flattering ourfelves with hopes of more intereft with 
the great than we have really had. 

To all thefe profeffions many things may be ob- 
jected, as we fhall prefently fee, when we compare 
them with a path in life, which I am about to recom- 
mend to my reader, and which we fhall find clear. 
from moit of the objections that may be raifed againft 
any other. . 

_ Without further preface, the way of life which I 
mean to recommend, is that of the ftage, in which I 
fhall hope, for the future, to fee feveral of our youn 
nobility and gentry trained up, and particularly hole 
of the moft promifing parts. 

In the fir/ place then, the ftage at prefent promifes 
a much better provifion than any of the profeffions : 
for though perhaps it is true that there are in the 
church, the law, the ftate, the army, @c. fome ay 
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poits which yield the poffeflors greater profit than is 
to be acquired on the ftage ; yet thefe bear no propor- 
tion to the infinite numbers who are trained in the fe- 
veral profeffions, and who almoft literally ftarve. The 
income of an actor of any rank, is from fix to 
twelve hundred a-year; whereas, that of two-thirds 
of the gentlemen of the army is confiderably under 
one hundred ; the income of nine-tenths of the clergy 
is lefs than fifty pounds a-year ; and the profits in the 
law, to ninety-nine in a hundred, amount not to a 
fingle fhilling. - : 
nd as for thofe few pofts of great emolument, upon 

which we all caft our eyes, as the adventurers in a 
Jottery do on the few great prizes, if we impartially 
examine our own abilities, how few of us fhall dareto - 
afpire fo high? whereas, on the ftage, fcarce any abi- 
lities are required, and we fee men, whom nobody 
allows to deferve the name of actors, enjoying falaries 
of three, four, and five hundred a-year. 

. Again, if we confider the great pains and time, the 
head-achs, and the heart-achs, which lead up to the 
top of either the army or the law; 


Qui fiudet optatum curfu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit, fecitque puer ; 


this confideration will fufficiently difcourage our at- 
tempts, efpecially when on the other hand we may on 
the ftage leap all at once into eminence; and if we 
expect no. more than four or five hundred pounds for 
the firft year of our atting, our demands will be 
thought modett. 

And further, in any of the profeffions, all our abili- 
ties will be thrown away, aad all our time and labour 
Joft, unlefs we have other ingredients to recommend 
us. Unlefs we have fome powerful friend or relation, 
or fome beautiful wife or fifter, we fhall never procure 
an opportunity of fhewing the world what we are; 
whereas, to the ftage no intereft is neceflary to intro- 
duce you. The publifhing the name of a gentleman 
who never acted before in the play-bills, will fill the 
boule as furely as if he propofed to get into a aspatg 
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and no manager is afkhamed ‘of putting you at firft into 
any of his principal parts. : 

And if we view this in the light of ambition, the - 
ftage will have no lefs advantage over the profeflions. ~ 
To perfonate a great character three hours in the 
twenty-four, isa matter of mote confequence than it 
is generally efteemed. The world itfelf is commonly 
called a ftage; and, in the eye of the greateft philo- 
fophers, the actions in both appear to be equally real, 
and of equal confequence. Where then is the mighty 
difference between perfonating a great man on the 

reat theatre, or on the lefs? In both cafes we often 
affume that charater when it doth rot really belong 
to us; anda very indifferent player acts it fometimes 
better than his Right Honourable brother,.and with -- 
ten thoufand times the applaufe. | : 

It was not therefore without reafon that our worthy 
‘Laureat, in the excellent apology for his life, gave 
thanks to Providence that he did not in his youth be- 
take himfelf either to the gown or the fword. Wite, 
indeed, as well as happy was his choice, as many of 
his cotemporaries, whofe ul flars led them to the | 
way of thofe profeffions, had the queftion been put to 
them on their death-bed, muft have acknowledged. 
How many of thefe his cotemporaries, who have pro- 
feffed the laws or religion of their country ; how many 
others, who have fought its battles, after an obfcure 
and wretched life of want and mifery, have bequeathed 


' their families to the ftalls and the ftreets ?- 


That the reverfe hath been the fate of this gentle- 
man, I need not mention, and am pleafed to think. 
And yet in the days of his acting, nothing like to the 
prefent encouragement was given on the ftage. Mrs 
Oldfield herfelf (as I have been informed) had not 


_ half the theatrical income of our prefent principal ac- 


treffes. ‘To what greater height it may rife, I know 
not ; but from the.prefent flourifhing conditicn of the 
ftage, and from the proportionable dccline of the’ 
learned profeffions, I think it may be prophefied, that 
it will be as common hereafter to fay, that fuch a par- 
ticular eftate was got by the ftage, as it was formerly 
to fee great houfes rife by sag ; 
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Nume. 35. SarurpDAy, May 2. 


"AWOXOITO TEATOS aUTIE 
e A a , 5 
O Tov apyupoy Pirnoase 
Ata rerov ux adersog, 
Ata rurov & TOxnES 
Tloagnos, govos ds’ ZUTOVe S ANACREON. 


' [See the tranflation afterwards. ] 
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Sir ALEXANDER DRAWCANSIR. 


Bedlam, April 1, 1752. 
SIR, 


ie A KE no queftion but, before you have read 
half through my letter, you will be furprifed at 
its being dated as aboye; and may perhaps agree 
with the conclufion which I have made long ago, that 
this place is fet apart by the Englifh for the confine- 
ment of all thofe who have more fenfe than the rek 
of their countrymen. 

However that be, I fhall begin with telling you very 
bluntly, that, if you really intend to bring about any 
reformation in this kingdom, you will certainly mifs 
your end, and for this fimple reafon, becaute you are 
abfolutely miftaken in the means. . 

Phyficians affirm, that before any vicious habits 
can be repaired in the natural ~conftitution, it is ne- 
ceffary to know and to,remove their caufe. The fame 
holds true in the political. Without this in both in- 
itances we may poflibly patch up and palliate, but 
never can effectually cure. 

Now, Sir, give me leave to fay, you do not appear 
to me to have in the leaft gueffed at the true fource of 
all our political evils; neither do you feem to be in 
any likelihood of ever acquiring even a glimpfe ssh me! 
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fuch knowledge. It is no wonder, therefore, that, in- 
ftead of purfuing the true method of cure, you fhould 
more than once, in tbe courfe of your lucubrations, 
have thrown out hints which would aftually tend to | 
heighten the difeafe. | 
Know then, Sir, that it is I alone who have pene- 
trated to the very bottom of all the evil. With infi- 
nite pains and {tudy I have difcovered the certain caule © 
of all that national corruption, luxury, and immora~ 
lity, which have polhuted our morals; and of conie- 
quence it is I alone whoam capable of prefcribing the 
cure. : 
But when I lay this fole claim to fuch difcovery, I 
would be underltood to have refpect only to the mo- 
derns. To the philofophers among the antients, and 
to fome of their poets, I am well’ apprifed that’ this 
invaluable fecret was well known, as I could prove by 
numberlefs quotations. It oceurs indeed fo very often 
in their works, that I am not alittle furprifed how it 
came to eifcdpe the obiervation of a gentleman who 
feems to have been fo converfant with thofe illuftrious 
lamps of real knowledge and learning. 
Without further preface then, what is the trué 
fountain of that complication of political difeafes 
which infefts this nation, but money ? Money! which, 
as the Greek poet fays in my motto, ¢ may he perith 


¢ that firft invented ; for this it is which deftroys the 


« relation-of brother and of parent, and which intro- 
¢ duces wars and every kind of blocdfhed into the > 
‘world.’ | . 

If this be granted, as it furely muft, where is.the 
remedy ? Is it not, to remove the fatal caufe, by extir- 
pating this poifonous metal, this Pandora’s box, out 
of the nation ? | 

But though the advantages arifing from this aboli- 
tion, are,‘in my opinion, extremely felf-evident ; yet 
as they may poflibly not ftrike with equal force upon ~ 
the minds of others, finceno man hathinmy memory. 
given the leaft obfcure hint of fuch a project, I fhall - 
mention fome few of the greateit; and, to avoid a 
common-place of thofe authors I have above men- 

| 2 tioned, - 
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tioned, I fhall confir.e myfelf vo tuch inftances as par-. 
ticularly affect this country. 
Firit, then, It would effectually put an end to all 
that corruption which every maa almcit complains of, 
and of which every man almott partakes ;_for by thefe 
means tholfe contentions which have begun and con- 
tinued this corruption, and which always will conti- 
nue it, will immediately inblide. The ftruggle will 
be then, not who fhall ferve thcir country in great 
and difncult peits and employments; but who {hall 
be excufed trom ferving it; aud the people being left 
to themfelves, will almoft fix upon the moft capable, 
who, by the fundamental laws of our conttitution, 
wil be compeiicd to enter into their fervice. ‘Thusa 
certain methed called elef&tion, which is of very fin- 
gular ufe in a nation of freedom, will be again re- 
vived ; otherwife it may potlibly fink only to a name. 
~ For though I admit it poffible, that bare ambition 
may incite fome pericns to attempt employments for_ 
which they are utterly untit, yet the very powers of 


bribery would be thus taken away, or would be ren- . 


dered fo public, that it would then be eafily within 
the power of law to fupprefs it: for no man could 
diftribute a herd of cattle, or a flock of fheep in 
private. . 

Secondly, This method would effectually put a ftop 
to luxury, or would reduce it to that which was the 
luxury of our anceftors, and which may more pro- 
* perly be called hofpitality. . 

Thirdly, It would be of the higheft advantage to 
trade, for it would prevent our dealing any longer 
with thofe bloodfucking nations, ‘who take not our 
own commedities in barter for theirs. This kind of 


traffic, I.might perhaps be expected to fpeak more. 


Javourably of, as it fo plainly tends to remove the evil 
cf which I complain, and in procefs of time would 
pofibly effe& that excellent purpofe. But I muft ob- 
ferve, that, however advantageous the end may be, 
the means are not fo advifeable ; nay, if we fuffer any 
r2oney to remain among us, I think their may be good 
reafons fhewed, why we fhould retain as much as we 
can. Itis often indeed mifchicyous to do that by 
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halves, which it would be highly ufeful to do effedtu- 
ally: for'this mutt certainly be allowed, that, while- 


money is permitted to be the reprefentative of all 


things, as it is at prefent, none but a nation of idiots - 
would conftantly put it into the hands of their ene- 
mijes. . : a | 
Fourthly, It would reftore certain excellent things, 
fuch as piety, virtue, honour, goodnefs, learning, dc. 
all which are totally abolifhed by money, or fo coun- 


- terfeited by it, that no one can tell the true from the 


falfe: the word Rich indeed is at prefent confidered, — 
to fignify them all; but of this enough may be found 
in the old philofophers and poets, whom I have before 
Ir entioned. a ae 

Again, how defirous would the lawyers be to put a 
fpeedy end to a fuit, or the phyfical people to a dif- 
eafe, if once my fcheme fhould take place? It may be 
faid, indeed, that they would then carry away men’s 
goods and chattels, as they do now from thofe who 
have no money. But I anfwer, that this is done in 
order to convert them into money ; for otherwife they _ 
would hardly admit the ragged and loufy bed of a 
wretch into their houfes. Ho | 

For the fame reafon my fcheme would effectually 


| put an end to all robberies; a matter which feems fo . 


much to puzzle the legiflature: for though our goods 


are fometimes ftolen as well as our money, yet the for- 


_ mer are only taken inorder to convert them into the 


latter. It is not the ufe, but the value of a watch, 
{nuff-box, or ring, that is confidered by the robber, 
who.always thinks with Hudibras, 


‘ What is the worth of any thing, - | 
¢ But fo much money as ’twill bring 2” 


I fhall add but one particular more ; which is, that 


My fcheme would moft certainly provide for the poor,. 


and that by an infallible (perhaps the only infallible) — 
method, by removing the rich. Where there are no 
rich, there will of confequence bé found no poor: for 
Providence hath in a wonderful manner provided in 
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every country a plentiful fubfiftence for all its inhabi-” 
tants; and where none abound, none can want. 
Having long meditated on this excellent fcheme, fo 
Jong that, if you will believe fome people, I have 
cracked my brain, I was refolved to acquit myéelf, 
and to fhew, by way of example, how fully I was con-. 
vinced of the truth of my principles. I therefore con- 
verted an eftate of three hundred pounds a-year into 


money ; of this I put acompetent fum in my pocket, . 


and took my next heir with me upon the Thames, 


where I began to unload my pockets into the water. - 


* But I had fcarce difcharged three handfuls, before my: 
heir feized me, and, with the affiftance of the water-. 
man, conveyed me back to fhore. I was for a day fe-: 
cured in an apartment of my own houfe ; and thence 
the next morning, by a confpiracy among my rela- 
tions, brought hither, where I am like to remain, till 
the reft of mankind return to their fenfes. 
Iam, SIR, 
Your moft obedient fervant, 
“ | MISARGURUS. 


Nuns. 37. Sarurpay, May 9. 


Scilicet in vulgus manent exampla regentum. 
| Craupiam.' 


The creatures will endeavour to ape their betters. 


HERE are many phrafes that cuftom renders 
familiar to our ears, which, when leoked into, 
and clofely examined, will appear extremely ftrange, 
and of which it muft greatly puzzle a very learned 
etymologift to account for the original. _ 
Of this fort is the term, People of fafhion; an ex- 
preffion of -fuch very common ufe, and fo univerfally 
underitood, that it is entirely needlefs to fet down here’ 


- 


what is meant by it: but howit firk acquired its pre— — 
fent meaning, and became a title of honour and di- . 


ftinction, 
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flintion, is a point, I apprehend, of no {mall dificul-- 
ty to determine. 

I have, on this occafion, confulted feveral of my 
friends, who are well {killed in etymology. One of 
thefe traces the word Fafhion through the French lan- 
guage up to the Latin. He brings it from the verb 
facio, which, among other things, fignifies to dou 
Hence he fuppofes people of fafbion, according to the 
old derivation of /ucus a non lucendo, to be {poken of 
thofe who do nothing. But this is too general, and 
would include all the beggars in the nation. 

Another carries the original no farther than the 
French word fagoz, which is often ufed to fignify af- 
feGtation. This likewife will extend too far, and will 
comprehend attorney’s clerks, apprentices, milliners, 
mantuamakers, and af infinite number of the lower 
- people. 

A third will bring Fafhion from @de. This in the 
genitive plural makes deer, which in Englifh is the 
very word. According to him, by people of fafhion, 
, are meant people whofe effence confilteth in appear- 
ances, and who, while they feem to be fomething, are 
really nothin 

But thou ek I am well apprifed that much may be 
faid to incon this derivation, there is a fourth opi- 
nion, which, to fpeak in the proper language, hath 
yet a more fmiling afpett. This fuppofes the word 
Fafhion to be a corruption from Fafcination, and that 
thefe people were formerly believed by the vulgar to. 
be a kind of conjurers, and to poffefs a {pecies of the 
black art. 


In fupport of this opinion, my friend urges the fe: 


which thefe people have always made of the word 


‘ 


Circle, and the pretence to be inclofed in a certain. 


circle, like fo many conjurers, and by fuch means to 
keep the vulgar at a diftance from them. 
To this purpofe likewife he quotes the phrafes, ‘ @ 
‘ polite circle, the circle of one’s acquaintance, people 
‘ that live within a certain circle,” and many others, 
From all which he infers, that in thofe dark and ig- 
horant ages, when conjurers were held in mere efti-~ 
mation than they are at prefent, the credulous vulgar 
believed 


t 
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believed thefe people to be of the number, and confe- 
quently called thein people of fafcination, which hath 
been fince corrupted into people of fa/hion. 

However whimfical this opinion may feem, or how-’ 
ever far-fetched the derivation may found to thofe 
who have not much contidered the barbarous corrup- 
tion of Janguage, I mutt obferve in its favour, how | 
dificult it is, by any other method, to account not 
only for that odd phrafe, ‘ people of fafhion ;’ but 
likewife for that circle within which thofe people pave 
always affected to live. 

Even now, when conjurers have been tong laughed 
out of the world, the pretence to the circle is neverthe- 
lefs maintained ; and within the circle the people of 
fafcination do aétually infift upon living at this day. 

It is.moreover extremely. pl@fant to obferve what 
wonderful care thefe people take to preferve their 
circle fafe and inviolate, and with how jealous an eye 
they guard againft any intrufion of thofe whom they 
are pleafed to call the vulgar; who are, on the other 
hand, as vigilant to wutch, and as active to improve _ 
every opportunity of invading this circle, and break- 
into it. 

Within the memory of many now living, the circle 
of the people of fafcination included the whole parith 
of Covent-garden, and great part of St Giles’s in the 
fields; but here the enemy broke in, and the circle 
was prefently contracted to Leicefter-Fields, and Gol- 
* den-Square. Hence the people of fathton again re- 
treated before the foe to Hanover-Square ; whence 
they were once more driven to Grofvenor-Square, and 
even beyond it, and that with fuch precipitation, 
that had they not been ftopped by the walls of Hyde- 
Park, it is more than probable they would by this 
time have arrived at Kenfington. 

In many other inftances we may remark the fame 
flight of thefe people, and the fame purfuit of their 
enemies. They firft contrived a certain vehicle called 
a hackney-coach, to avoid the approach of the foe in 
the open ftreets. Hence they were foon routed, and 
obliged to take fhelter in coaches of their own. Nor 
did this protest, them mae The enemy likewife in 
greak 


- 
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eat numbers mounted intothe fame armed vehicles *. 

he people of fafcination then betook themfelves to 
chairs; in which their exempt privileges being again 
invaded, I am informed that feveral ladies of quahty 
have befpoke a kind of couch fortewhat like the Lec- 
tica of the Romans ; in which they are next winter to 
be carried through the ftreets upon men’s fhoulders. 

‘The reader will be pleafed to obferve, that, befide. 
the local circle which I have defcribed above, there 
is an imaginary or figurative one, which is invaded 
by every imitation of the vulgar. 

Thus thofe people of fafcination, or, if they like 
it better, of fafhion, who found it convenient to re- 


-main flill in coaches, obferving that feveral of the 


enemy had lately exhibited arms on their vehicles, by 
which means thofe @mpaments became vulgar and 
common, immediately ordered their own arms to ve 
blotted out, and a cypher fubitituted in their room 3. 
perhaps cunningly contriving to reprefent themfelves 
inftead of their unceitors. 

Numberlefs are the devices made ufe of by the peo- 


ple of fathion of both fexes, to avoid thé purfuit of 


the vulgar, and to preferve the purity of the circle. 
Sometimes the perriwig covers the whole beau, and > 
he peeps forth from the midit like an owl in: an ivy- 
huth ; at other times,- his ears ftand up. behind. half 
a dozen hairs, and give you the idea of a different 
animal. Sometimes a large black bag, with wings 
fpread as broad as a raven’s, adorns his back; at os 
ther times, a little lank filk appears, like a dead 
black-bird, in his neck, ‘To-day he borrows the tail 
of a rat, and to-morsow that of a monkey; for he 
will transform himfelf into the likenefs of the vileit 
animal, to avoid the refemblance of his own {pecies. 
Nor are the ladies lefs watchful of the enemy’s mo- 
tions, or lefs anxious to avoid them. What hcods and 
hats and caps and coifs have fallen a facrifice in this 
purfuit ! Within my memory the ladies of the circle | 
covered their lovely necks with a cloak; this being 


* Rather coat of arms. 


Fouted 
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_ routed by the erlemy, was exchanged for the manteel ; 


this again was fucceeded by the pelorine; the pelo- -— 


rine by the neckatee ; the neckatee bythe capuchine ; 
which hath now {tood its ground a long time, but 
not without various changes of colour, thape, orna- 
ments, de. 


~ And here I muft not pafs by the many admirable 


arts made ufe of by thefe ladies, to deceive and dodge 
their imitators; when they are hunted out in any ta- 
vourite mode, the method is to lay it by for a time, 
and then to refuihe it again all at once, when the 
enemy leait expe@ it. ‘hus patches appear and dif- 
appear feveral times in a feafon. I have myfelf feen 
the enemy in the pit, with faces all overfpotted like 
a leopard, when the circle in the boxes have, with 


a confcious triumph, difplayedathcir native alabatter, 


without a fimple blemifh, though they had a few even- 
ings before worn_a thoufand: within a month after- 
wards, the leopards have appeared in the boxes, tothe 
great mortification of the fair taces in the pit. 

In the fame manner the ruff, after a long difconti- 
nuance, fome time fince began to revive im the circle, 
and advanced downwards, till it almoft met,the tucker. 
But no fooner did theenemy purfue, than it vanithed 
all at once, and the boxes became a collection of little 
hills of fnow, extremely delightful to the eyes of every 
beholder. 

Of all the articles of diftin@tion the hoop hath ftood 
the longett, and with the molt obftinate refiftance. In- 
ftead of giving way, this, the more it hath been pufh- 

-ed, hath increafed the more; till the enemy hath 
been compelled to give over the purfuit from mere 
neceffity ; it being found impoflible to convey feven 
yards of hgop into a hackney-coach, or to flide with 
ait behind a counter. 

But as I have mentioned fome of the arts of the cir 
cle, it would not be fair to be filent as to thofe of the 
enemy, among whom a certain citizen’s wife diftin- 
guifhed herfelf very remarkably, and appeared long 
in the very top of the mode. It was at laft however 
@ifcoyered that the vied a very unfair practice, and 
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kept a private correfpondence with one of thofe mil- 
liners who were intrufted with all the fecrets of the 


eircle. | 


” 


Nums. 42. Turspay, May 26. 


cee Me literulas frulti docuere parentes. Mart. 


My father was a fool, : 
When he fent nte to fchool. 


Mr Censor, 


T hath been a common obfervation, * That great 

fcholars know nothing of the world.’ The reafon 
of this is not, as generally it is imagined, that the 
Greek and Latin languages have a natural tendency 
to vitiate the human underftanding; but in folemn 
truth, gentlemen who obtain an early acquaintance 
with the manners and cuftoms of the ancients, are too 
apt to form their ideas. of their own times, on the. 
patterns of aves which bear not the leaft refemblance 
tothem. Hence they have fallen into the greateft 
errors and abfurdities ; and hence, I fuppofe, was de>. 
rived the obfervation above-mentioned. 

Numberlefs are the inflances which may be produced - 
of thefe errors of the literati: fo many indeed, that I 
bave often thought there is no lefs ditlerence between 
thofe nations of the world which are drawn from 
letters, and thofe which are drawn from men, than 
there is between the ideas of the human complexion, 
which are conceived by one in perfect health, and one 


‘in the jaundice. i 


Let us fuppofe a man poffeffed of this jaundice of 
literature, conveyed into the levees of the great. What 
notion will he be likely to entertain of the feveral 


‘perfons who compofe. that illuftrious afembly, from 


their behaviour? How will he be puzzled when he 
is told that he hath before his eyes aenumbervf {ree-- 
men? How much more will he be amazed, when 
he hears that all the fervility he there beholds, ee 
only 


- 
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only from an eager defire of being permitted to ferve 
the public? i 

Again, convey, the fame gentleman to a hunting- 
match, a horfe-race, or any other meeting of patriots: 
~will he not immediately conclude from all the roar- 

_ing and ranting, the hollowing and huzzaing, the 

‘gaming and drinking, which he will there obferve, 
that he is actually prefent at the orgia of Bacchus, or 
the celebration of fome fuch feftival ? How then will 
he be aftonithed to find that he is in the company of 
2 fect of honeft fellows, who are the guardians of li- 
berty, and-are actually getting drunk in the fervice of 
their country! ) 

Introduce him next to a drum ora rout, and if the 
blaze of beauty doth not blind him to any other con- 
templation, how greatly fuperior will he think the 

 Britith ladies to all thofe of Greece and Rome----at 
their needles? When he views all the excellent deco- 
rations of art which fet off the perfons of his fair coun- 
trywomen, how will he defpife all the compliments 
paid heretofore to the perifonages of the Greek and 
Roman ladies of quality, who claimed a.preference 
over each other from their fuperior fkill in handling 
their needles! But what muft be his amazement, 
when he is affured that not one of thefe ladies ever 
handled any fuch infrument ; that all the ornaments 
of the beft drefled woman there are owing to the 
handy-work of others; and that the whole bufinefs of 
the lives of all prefent, is only to tofs about from the 
one to the other certain pieces of painted paper, be- 
ing a paftime common to grown perfons and children ; 
with this difference only, that the former play for the 
higher wagers! _ 

What idea can we fuppofe fuch a perfon could con- 


ceive of the word Beau; and if he could have no 


adequate notion of the word, much lefs would he be 
able to obtain any fuch notion of the thing! Should 
he behcld a little dapper effeminate fpark, carried 


through the funfhine in a foft machine bytwo labour- | 


ers; his body dreffed in all the tinfel which ferves to 


trick up a harlot, and his hair appearing to have been ~ 


decked by the fame tire-woman with hers; would 


fuch _ 
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fuch a fight as this recall to the mind of ‘our learned 
friend, any image of a Greek or Roman foldier? or 
could he be eafily perfuaded, that the infec before 
his eyes was a military commander, in rank a centu- 
‘rion, or perhaps a tribune? 

In one particular, and in one alone, it is poffible 
he might form a true judgment. The many eulo- 
giums on the chaftity of the antient Spartan and Ro- 
man dames, and on the extraordinary modefty of 
their young females of rank, muft give him a perfect 
idea of our prefent ladies of fafhion. 

With this fingle exception, think I may aver, that 
a {cholar, when he firft comes to this town from the - 
univerfity, comes among a fett of people, as entirely 
unknown to him, and of whom he hath no more heard 
or read, than if he was_.to be at once tranflated into 
one of the planets; the world in the town and that 
in the moon being equally ftrange to him, and equal- 
ly unintelligible. 

How wife therefore is the scaane of the prefent 
age, in laying afide that foolifh cuftom of our anceftors, 
who ufed to throw away many of the moft precious 
years of their fons lives by confining them to {chools 
and univerfities; where what they learned, was fo far 
from being of any ufe to them upon their coming into 
the world, as it is called, that it ferved only to puzzle 
and miflead them. They were, indeed, obliged to un- 
Jearn all that had been taught them, before they could 
acquire that ufeful knowledge mentioned in the be- 
ginning of my paper. 

Whereas, by the prefent method of bringing youth 
to town, about the age of fifteen or fixteen, and en- 
tering them immediately in thofe feveral f{chools 
where the knowledge of the world is taught ; fuch as 
the play-houfes, gaming-houfes, and bawdy-houfes ; 
a: young gentleman of any tolerable docility becomes, 
at the age of eighteen, a perfect mafter of all the 
knowledge of the world at home; and it is then a pro- 
per time for him to fet out on his travels into foreign 
parts, and to make himfelf acquainted with the world 
abroad.---This completes his education; and he re- 
turns at one-and-twenty, a ‘moft accomplifhed fine 
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entleman ; having vifited all the principal courts of 
urope, and become verfed in all their fafhions, at a 
feafon of life when our dull forefathers knew nothing 
of thofe foreign people but from hiftory, nor even of 
their countries but from geography. : 
It was my misfortune ence to have a father of 
the antique way of thinking; by which means, I lof 
the beft part of my youth in turning over thofe books, 
in which I have faid there is little ufeful to be learned. 
I remember a paflage out of Horace, who is the beft 
of them, and who feems to be very particularly a fa- 
vourite of yours. His words are thefe, . 


Vite fumma brevis 
Spem nas yetat inchoare longam. 


Which may be thus rendered after your paraphrattical 
manner: ‘ The fhortnefs of life affords no time for 
‘ a tedious education.? How many indeed of my 
own acquaintance have I known to die of old age at 
twenty-five! fo that by the ancient method of educa- 


ting our fons at fchools and univerfities, a great part 


of them will be in danger of going out of the world 
before they know any thing of it. 


¢ Life (fays Mr Pope) can little more fupply, 
¢ Than juft to look about us, and to die.’ 


Is it not therefore the duty of a father to give his fon 
an opportunity of looking about him as foon as he 
can? 

Tam, SIR, 


Your humble fervant, 


Tom TELLtTrutTu. 


Nums. 


t 
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Nums. 44. Tuetspay, June 2. 


weneeee O bone, ne te 
Fruftrere, infanis et tuy---------- Hor. 


My good friend, do not deceive thyfelf; for with all 
thy charity, thou alfo art a filly fellow. 


HAVE ina former paper endeavoured to fhew 

that a rich man without charity is a rogue; and 
perhaps it would be no difficult matter to prove that 
he is alfo a fool. If aman, who doth not know his | 
true intereft, may be thought to deferve that appel- 
lation ; in what light fhall we behold a Chriftian, who 
neglects the cultivation of a virtue which is in {crip- 
ture faid fo wa/h away our fins, and without which all 
his other good deeds cannot render him acceptable in 
the fight of his Creator and Redeemer ? 

Even in this world, it is furely much too narrow a 
view to confine a man’s intereft merely to that which 
loads his coffers. To purfue that which is moft ca- 
pable of giving him happinefs, is indeed the intefe 
of every man; and there are many who find great 
pleafure in emptying their purfes with this view, to 
one who hath no other fatisfaction than in filling it. 
Now what can give greater happinefs to a good mind, 
than the reflection on having relieved the mifery, or 
contributed to the well-being, of his fellow-creature. 
It was a noble fentiment of the worthy Mr Thomas 
Firmin, ¢‘ That to relieve the poor, and provide work 
‘ and fubfiftenee for them, gave to him the fame 
‘ pleafure, as magnificent buildings, pleafant walks, 
* well-cultivated orchards-and gardens, the follity of 
‘ mufic and wine, or the charms of love and ftudy, 
‘ gave to others.’ This is recorded in the life of a 
plain citizen of London, and it as well deferves to be 
quoted, as any one apophthegm that is to be found 
im all the works of Plutarch. 

Ma A Chriftiaa, 
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A Chriftian, therefore, or a good man, though no 
Chriftian, who is void of charity, is ignorant of his 
own intereit, and may with great propriety be called 
a filly fellow. Nay, if we will believe all the great 
writers whom I cited in my former paper, to which I 
might add Plato and many more, a mere human being, 
who places all his happinefs in felfifh confiderations, 
without any relative virtues, any regard to the good 
of others is in plain truth a downright fool. 


I have been encouraged to treat the want: of cha- 


rity with the more ireedom, as I am certain of giving 
little offence to any of my readers by fo doing. Cha- 
rity is in fact the very characteriftic of this nation at 
thistime.---I believe we may challenge the whole world 


to parallel the examples which we have of late given. 


of this fenfible, this noble, this Chriftian virtue. 


We cannot therefore furely be -arraigned of folly, 
from the want of charity ; but is our wifdom altoge-. 
ther as apparent in the manner of exerting it? I am. 
afraid, the true anfwer here would not be fo much to. 
the advantage. Are our private donations generally: 


directed by our judgment, to thofe who are the pro- 


pereft objects? Do not vanity, whim, and weaknedis,- 
too often draw our purfe-ftrings? Do we not fome-, 


times give becaufe it is the fafhion, and fometimes 
becaufe we cannot long refift importunity ? May not 
our charity be often termed extravagance or folly 5 
nay, is-it not often vicious and apparently tending to 


the increafe and encouragement of idle and diffolute | 


perfons? 

It would be almoft endlefs to pretend to be particu- 
tar on this-head. I fhall mention therefore only one in- 
ftance, namely, the giving our money to common beg- 
gars. ‘This kind of Bounty isa crime againft the public. 


{t is affifting inthe continuance and promotion of a nu-- 
fance. Our wife anceftors prohibited it by a law, 


which would probably have remained in force and ufe 


to this day, had not the legiflature conceived, that, | 


after the fevere penalties which have been fince in- 
flidted on beggars, none would have the boldnefs to 
become fuch; and that, after the fufficient legal pro- 
vifion which hath been made for the poor, no alae 
wou 
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would have fo little regard, either to common fenfe 
or tothe public, as to relieve them. 

But inftead of ftaying to argue with fych people, 
Y fhall haften to the other branch of charity, whichis. - 
of a public nature; of which there apé many fpecies 
in this kingdom. : 

The origin of this kind of charity, was no better. 
than prie Reraft and fuperftition. When men began. 
to perceive the near approach of that great enemy of 
human nature, who was to deprive them of all their 
ill-gotten poffeffions, and not only fo, but might, as_ 
they apprehended, deliver them into the hands of an 
Almighty juftice, to punifh them for all thofe knavifh > 
arts, by which thefe poffeffions were acquired; the | 
prieft ftept in, took advantage of the terrors of their 
confciences, and perfuaded them, that by configning 
over a great part (fometimes the whole) of their ac- ~ 
quifitions to the ufe of the church, a pardon for all 
kind of villainy was fure to be obtained. a 

In this attempt, the prieft found but fittle diffi- 
cukty, when he had to do with a mind tainted with 
fuperftition, and weakened with difeafe; efpecially 
when hz could back alt hiwother arguments with one 
truth at leaft, namely---Give us that which you can by 
no poffible means keep any longer yourfelf. | 

Thus the unwilling wil, as Dr Barrow pleafantly 
calls it, was at laft figned. The fruits of fraud and 
rapine were trufted to the ufe of the church, and the 
greateft rafcals died very good faints, and their me- 
mrortes were confecrated to honour and goed ex- 
ample. | 

How notably thefe attempts fucceeded, is welf 
known to alt who are verfed in our law or our hiftory. 
So common was it for men to expiate their crimes in 
this manner; and to fmifh al] their other robberies, 
by robbing their heirs ; that, had not the legiflature 
often and ftoutly mterfered in crufhing thefe fuper- 
 ftitious, or (as they were called) charitable ufes, 
they feemed to have bid fair for fwaHowing up the 
whole property of the nation. 


one 
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always ready at hand when called for) and fermed a. 


diftinction between the fuperftitious and charitable ufe. 


Henceforward, inftead of robbing their relations for 
the ufe of the church, a method was deviied of rob-- 
bing them for the ufe of the poor. Hence poor- 
houles, alms-houfes, colleges and hofpitals began to. 


prefent them{felves to the view of all travellers, being 


always fituated in the moft public places, and sige « 


the name and title of the generous founder in va 
capital letters; a kind of KTHMA EX AEI, a Monument 
of his glory to all generations. ___ 


Thus we fee the foundation of this kind of charity, 


and a very ftrong one it is, being indeed no other than 
fear and vanity, the two ftrongeft paflions which are 
to be found in human nature. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I have omitted a 
third which fome may imagine to be the ftrongeft, 
and greateft of all, and this is benevolence, or the 
love of doing good: but that thefe charitable lega- 
cies have no fuch motive, appears to me from the 
following confiderations. r 

Firft, If a man was poffefled of real benevolence, 
and had (as he muft thenghave) a delight in doing 
good, he would no more defer the enjoyment of this 
fatisfaction to his death-bed, than the ambitious, the 
Juxurious, or the vain, would wait till that period, 
for the gratification of their feveral paffions. 

Secondly, If the legacy be, as it often is, the firft 
charitable donation of any confequence, I can never 
allow it poffible to arife from benevolence; for he 
who hath no compaflion for the diitreffes of his neigh- 
bours whom he hath feen, how fhould he have any 
pity for the wants of pofterity which he will never 
fee? 

Thirdly, If the legacy be, as is likewife very com- 
mon, to the injury of his family, or to the difappoint- 
ment of his own friends in want, this is a certain, 
proof, that his motive is not benevolence; for he 
~vho loves not his own friends and relations, moft 
certainly loves no other perion. - 

Laftly, Ifa man hath lived any time in the world, 
he muft have obferved juch horrid and notorious 
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abufes of all public charities, that he muft be convin- 
ced (with a very few exceptions) that he will do no, 
manner of good by contributing to them. Some, in- 
deed, are fo very wretchedly contrived in their intfti-, 
tution, that they feem not to have had the public uti- 
lity in their view, but to have been mere jobs ab initi¢.. 
Such are all hofpitals whatever, where it is a matter. 
of favour to get a patient admitted, and where the. 
forms of admiffion are fo troublefome and tedious, 
that the propereft objects (thofe I mean, who are moft, 
wretched and friendlefs) may as well afpire at a place. 
at court, as at a place in the hofpital. : 
From what I have here advanced, I know I have, 
rendered myfelf liable to be reprefented by malice and 
ignorance as an enemy to all public charity. I hope 
to obviate this opinion effectually in a future paper, 
in which I fhall endeavour to point out who are re- 
ally the objects of our benevolence, as well as to pro- 
pofe fome expedients by which the obftructions which, 
attend fome of our beft-calculated charities of the 
public kind may be removed. I cannot, however, 
conclude this, without paying a compliment to the 
prefent age for two glorious benefactions, I mean 
that to the ufe of the foundling infants, and that for, 
the accommodation of poor women in their lying-in. 


Nums. 47 SATURDAY, June 13. 
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eranne Heu plebes feelerata f SIL. Irat. 


wooee- O ye wicked rafcallions! 


T may feem ftrange that none of our political 
writers, in their learned treatifes on the Englifh 
conftitution, fhould take notice of any more than 
three eftates, namely, King, Lords, and Commons, 
all entirely pafling by in filence that very large and 
powerful body which form the fourth eftate in this 


community, and have been long dignified and diftin- 
~ guifhed by the name of the Mob. i 


) And 
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Aud this will feem ftillthe more ftrange, when we 
¢onfider that many of the great writers abovemen- 
tioned have moft inconteltibly belonged to this very 
body. 3 

To fay precifely at what time this fourth ftate be- 
gan firft to agers in this commonwealth, or when the 
tootfteps of that power which it enjoys at this day 
were firft laid, muft appear to be a matter of the 
higheft difficulty, perhaps utterly impoffible, from that 
déplorable filence which I have juft mentioned. Cer- 
tain however it is, that at the time of the Norman 
conquelt, and long afterwards, the condition of this 
eftate was very low and mean, thofe who compofed 
it being in general called Villains ; a word which did 
not then bear any very honourable idea, though not 
fo bad a one perhaps as it hath fince acqyired. 

The part which this fourth eftate feem antiently to 
have claimed, was to watch over and controul the 
other three. This, indeed, they have feldom aiflerted 
in plain words, which is poffibly the principal reafon 
why our hiftorians have never explicitly afhgned them 
their fhare of power in the conftitution, though this 
eftate have fo often exercifed it, and fo clearly affert- 


ed their right to it by force of arms; to wit, by filts, - 


ftaves, knives, clubs, fcythes, and other fuch offen- 
five weapons. 

The firft inftance which I remember of this was in 
the reign of Richard I. when they efpoufed the caufe 
of religion, of which they have been always ftout de- 
fenders, and deftroyed a great number of Jews. 

In the fame reign we have another example in Wil- 
liam Fitz-Ofborne, alias Longbeard, a ftout afferter 
of the rights of the fourth a Thefe rights he 
defended in the city of London, at the head of a 
large party, and by force of the arms abovemention- 
ed; but was overpowered, and loft his life by meahs 
of a wooden machine called the gallows, which hath 
been very fatal to the chief champions of this eftate ; 
as it was in the reign of Henry III. to one Conftan- 
tine, who having, at the head of a London mob, 
pulled down the house of the High fteward of Wett- 
painiter, 
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minfter, and committed fome other little diforders of. 
the like kind, maintained to the chief jufticiary’s face,, 
That he had done nothing punifhable by law, #. ¢. con-. 
trary to the rights of the fourth eftate. He fhared. 
however the fame fate with Mr Fitz-Ofborne. 

We find in this reign of Henry III. the power of 
the fourth eftate grown to a very great heighth in- 
deed; for whilft a treaty was on foot between that 
king and his barons, the mob of London thought. 
proper not only to infult the queen with all manner. 
of foul language, but likewife to throw ftones and 
dirt at her. Of which ailertion of their privilege, we, 
hear of no other confequence than that the king was 
highly difpleafed ; and indeed it feems to be allowed, 
by moft writers, that the mob, in this inftance, went. 
a little too far. | 

In the tine of Edward El. there is another fac. 
upon record, of a more bloody kind, though perhaps. 
not more indecent: for the bifhop of Exeter being a. 
little too bufy in endeavouring to preferve the city of: 
London for the king his mafter, the mob were plea- 
fed to cut his head off. 

I omit many leffer inftances, to come to that glo-, 
rious afiertion of the privileges of the mob under the. 
great and mighty Wat Tyler, when they not only. 
laid their claim to.a fhare in the government, but in, 
truth ta exclude all the other eftates. Forthis purpofe,- 
one John Staw, or Straw, or Ball, a great oratory: 
who was let out of Maidftone-goal by the mob, in his, 
harangues told them, that,as all men were fons of, 
Adam, there ought to be no diftinction ; and that. it 
was their duty to reduce all men to perfedt equality. : 
This they immediately. fet about ; and to do it in the- 
moft effectual manner, they cut of the heads of all; 
the nobility, gentry, clergy, de. who fell into their- 
hands. 

. With thefe defigns they encamped i in a large body. 
at Blackheath, whence they fent a meflage to king. 
Richard II. to.come and talk with them, in order to: 
fettle the gevernment; and when this was not com-. 
plied with, they marched to Londgn, and the gates 
being a by. their friends, entered the city, burnt- 


and 
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and plundered the Duke of Lancafter’s palace, that 
of the Archbifhop, and many other great houfes, and 
put to death all of the other three eftates with whom 
they met, among whom were the Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury and the Lord Treafurer. 

_ ‘The unhappy end of this noble enterprife is fo well 
known, that it need not be mentioned. The leader 
being taken off by the gallantry of the Lord Mayor, 
the whole army, like a body when the head is fevered, 


fell inftantly to the ground; whence many were after-_ 


. wards lifted to that fatal machine, which is above 
taken notice of. : 


I fhall pafs by the exploits of Cade and Ket, and 


others. I think I have clearly demonftrated, that — 


there is fuch a fourth eftate as the mob, actually 
exifting in our conftitution ; which, though, perhaps, 
for very politic reafons, they keep ihemblyes gene- 
rally, like the army of Mr Bayes, in difguife, have 
often iffued from their lurking-places, and very ftout- 


ly maintained their power and their privileges in this. 


community. 

Nor hath this eftate, or their claims, been unknown 
to the other three ; on the contrary, we'find, in our 
 ftatute-books, numberlefs attempts to prevent their 

owing power, and to reftrain them at leaft within 

ome bounds; witnefs the many laws made againft 
ribauds, roberd{men, drawlatches, wafters, rogues, 
vagrants, Me iasatage ; by all which, and many other 
names, this fourth eftate hath been from time to time 
dignified and diftinguifhed. ' 

Under all thefe appellations they are frequently 
named in our law-books ; but I do not perfectly re- 
member to have feen them mentioned under the 
term of the fourth eftate in all my reading ; nor dol 
recollect that any legiflative or judicial power is ex- 
prefsly allowed to belong to them. And yet certain it 
is, that they have from time immemorial been ufed to 


exercife a judicial capacity in certain inftances where- . 


in the ordinary courts have been deficient for want of 
evidence; this being no let or hindrance to the ad- 
miniftration of juffRe before the gentlemen who com- 
pofe this fourth eftate, whe often proceed to judgment 

without 
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without any evidence at all. Nor muft I omit the 
laudable expedition which is ufed on -fuch occafions, 
their proceedings being entirely free from all thofe 
delays, which are fo much complained of in other 
courts. I have indeed known a pick-pocket arrefted, 
tried, convicted, and ducked almoft to death, in lefs - 
time than would have been confumed in reading his 
indictment gt the Old-Baily. Thefe delays they avoid 
chiefly by hearing only one fide of the queftion, con- 
cluding, as judge Gripus did of old, that the con- 
trary method ferves only to introduce uncertainty and 
confufion. 

I do not however pretend to affirm any thing of the 
legal original of this jurifdiction. I know the learned 
are greatly divided in their opinions concerning this 
matter, or rather perhaps in their inclinations ; fome 
‘being unwilling to allow any dower at all to this e- 
ftate, and others as ftoutly contending, that it would 
be for the public good to deliver the {word of juftice 
entirely into their hands. _ 

So prevalent hath this latter opinion grown to be of 
modern days, that the fourth eftate have been per- 
mitted to encroach ina moft prodigious manner. What 
thefe encroachments have been, and the particular 
caufes which have contributed to them, fhall be the 
fubje& ef my next Saturday’s paper. 


Nuns. 48. Tuespay, June 16.' 


"OD mtyisn tov Seay | 
Nouvuc’, "Avaiderce. MENANDER, 


O thou greateft of all the deities, 
Modern Impudence. 


HERE is a certam quality, which, though 
univérfal confent hath not enrolled it amon 

the cardinal virtues, is often found fufiicient, of itfelf, 

not only to carry its poffeflor through fhe world, but 

even to carry himto the top of it. It 1s almoft per- 

haps unneceflary to inform my reader, that the sa 

| ity 
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lity I mean, is Impudence; fo dear is this to one fe- 
male at leaft, that it effectually recommends a man to 
Fortune without the affiftance of any other qualifica- 
tion. She feems indeed to think, with the poet, that, 


. 6 ---He who hath but impudence, 
‘ To all things hath a fair pretence ;’ 


and accordingly provides that thofe who want mo- 
defty, fhall want nothing elfe. | 
What are the particular ingredients of which this 
quality is compofed, or what temper of mind is beft 
- fitted to produce it, is perhaps difficult to afcertain ; 
{fo far I think experience may convince us, that, like 
fome vegetables, it will flourifh beft in the moft bar- 
ren foil. To fay truth, I am almoft inclined to an o- 
pinion, that it never arrives at any great degree of 
perfection unlefs in a mind totally unincumbered with 
any virtue, or with any great or good quality what- 
ever. It would indeed feem that Nature had agreed 
with Fortune, in fetting a high value on Impudence, 
-and had accordingly decreed, that thofe of her chil- 
dren, who had received this rich gift at her hands, 
were amply provided for without any further portion. 
' And furely. it 1s not without reafon that I call this 
the gift of Nature ; indeed, genius itfelf is not more 
fo. We may here apply a phrafe which the French 
ufe on an occafion not fo proper to be mentioned, and 
affirm, ‘ That it is not in the power of every man to 
¢ be impudent who would be fo.’ A man, born 
without any genius, may as reafonably hope to be- 
come fuch a poet as Homer, or fuch a critic as Lon- 
ginus; as one born without impudence can pretend, 
without any merit, to afpire to thefe characters. 
Though nature however -muft give the feeds, art 
may cultivate them. To improve or to deprefs their 
rrowth, is greatly withinthe power of education. To 
ay down the proper precepts for this purpofe, would 
require a large treatife, and fyuch I may poflibly pub- 
lifh hereafter., In the mean time, it fhall fuffice to men- 
tion only two rules, which may be partly collected 
from what I have above afferted, and which are of uni- 


verfal 
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verfal ufe. This is with the utmoft care to fupprefs 
and eradicate every feed or principle of what is any 
ways praifeworthy out of the mind; and, fecondly, to 
preferve this in the pureit flate of ignorance, thaa 
which nothing more contributes to the higheit per- 
feGion and confummation of impudence: the more a 
man knows, the more inclined is he to be modett; it 
is indeed within the province only of the higheit hu- 
man knowledge to furvey its own narrow compafs. 
It may, I think, be predicated in favour of i impt- 
dence, that itis the quality, which, of all others, we 
are capable of carrying tothe greatelt height; fo far, 
indeed, that, .did not the ftrongeit force of evidence 
convince us of the truth of fome examples, we fhould 
be apt to doubt the poflibility of their exiitence. What, 
but the concurrent teltimony of hiftorians, and the 
indubitable veracity of records, could impel us to be- 
lieve, that there have been men-in the world of fuch 
aftonifhing impudence, as, in oppofition to the cer- 
tain knowledge of many thoufands, to take upon them- 
{elves to perfonate kings and princes, as well in their 
lifetime, as after their death? and yet our own, as 
well as foreign annals, afford us fuch inMances. 
But the greateft hero in impudence, whom, per- 
haps, the world ever produced, appeared in France 
at the end of the latt century. His name was Peter 
Mege, and he was a common feldier in the marines. 
This fellow had the affiitance only of one who had been 
a footman toa certain man of quality, called Scipion 
le Brun de Caftclane, Seigneur de Caille & de Rou- 
gon, a nobleman who had fled from I’rance to Switzer- 
land, to avoid a religious perfecution. With this con- 
federate alone, Peter Mezge had the amazing impu- 
dence to perfonate the young Seigneur de Caille, who 
was at that time dead; and this in the lifetime of the 
father, in defiance of ‘all his noble relations then in 
poifeffion of his forteited e‘tate, upon the fpot where 
the young gentleman had lived tothe age of twenty- 
one ; and all this without the leat refemblance of fea- 
tures, fhape, or ftature; without being acquainted 
with any part of the hiltory of him whom he was to re- 
prefent, or being able to give the leat account of any 
Vou. XII, N of 
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of his family; indeed, without being able to write 


and read. 

But how much more will the reader be {urprifed to 
hear, that this moft impudent of all attempts fuc- 
ceeded fo tar as to obtain a fentence in the parlia- 
ment of Provence in favour of the foldier? And this 
Juccefs would have been final, had not the canton of 
Berne interpofed, and obtained an appeal to the par- 
~ jiament of Paris, where at laft the impoftor was de- 
feated. 

To account for all this, and to affuage his reader’s 
aftonifhment, the very ingenious author of the trial, 
when he informs us that this impoftor was confront- 


etree 


.© tom of any doubt of his fuccefs. It is in vain to 
form a project of ufurping the name of another, 
to lay your plan ever fo regularly and fyftemati- 
cally, if you do net provide yourfelf with a ftock 
of impudence to fupport every attack to which you 
may be expofed. In fuch an attempt, the -fore- 
head muft be furnifhed as well without as within ; 
more indeed will depend on the outfide: for it is 
the fteadinefs of the front, hardinefs, or downright 
audacity, which impofe on mankind the moft, and 
make amends for all defects in the underftanding. 
The foldier had madé many blunders ; but his in- 
vincible affurance repaired all, and brought over 
even his enemies to his fide.? And, to fay truth, 1 
know fcarce any thing to which fuch a degree of af- 
furance is not equal. 

This attempt, indeed, of perfonating whe you are 
not, feems to be attended with too great difficulties ; 
and to fucceed in it, is perhaps beyond the power of 
impudence ; we are not theretore to wonder, that all 
the heroes in this way have been unfuccefsful. In 
fac, we ought to fix our whole attention on the un- 

a = daunted 
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daunted impudence of engaging in fuch a defign, and 
not to fuffer the defeat to leffen our admiration; but 
to fay of fuch a hero, with Ovid, 


oneeee Si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit anjfis. 


But if, in perfonating the aw/s, impudence is found 
unequal to the tafk; in perfonating waat we are not, 
itis almoft fure to come off triumphant. Here I be- 
lieve the undertaker feldom fails, but through his own. 
fault; that is, by not being impudent encugh. 

My Lord Bacon advifes a modeft man to ihelter his 
vices under thofe virtues to which they are the neareit 
allied. The avaricious man, he would have to affect 
frugality; the extravagant, liberality; and fo of the 
reit. Now the reverie of this fhould be the rule of our 
impudent man.---If you are a blockhead, my friend, 
be fure to commence writer; and if entirely illiterate, 
be fure to pretend to learning. If you are a coward, 
be a bully, and always talk of feats of bravery; if 
again you are a béggar, boaft of your riches. In 
fhort, whatever vice or defect you have, fet up for its 
oppofite virtue or endowment. And if you are pof.: 
fefled of every ill quality, you may affert your title to 
every good one. 

The laft fpecies of impudence which I fhall men- 
tion, 1s to aflert cpenly and boldly what you really 
are, let this be ever fo bad. Own your vices, and be 
proud of them; and in time perhaps you may laugh 
virtue out of countenance, and bring ycur vices into 
fafhion. This, however, is a little unfafe to attempt, 
unleis you are very fure of yourfelf, and of the degree 
of impudence which you poffeis. A modeft woman 
may be a w----c; but ‘to behave with indccency in 
public; indeed, to throw off all that would recom- 
mend a woman to a vicious man cf fenfe and tafte; 
to fhew, as De Roty fays of a court lady, not the 
leaft fenfe of virtue in the practice of every vice; this 
requires the higheft, degree of impudence; that de- 
gree indeed, which is inconfiftent with every great 
and good quality whatever. 

N 3 ' Nuns, 
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Nums. 49. Sarurpay, June 20. 
Odi profanum vulgus. Hor. 
LT hate the nich. 


I Na former paper, I have endeavoured to trace the 
1 rife and progrefs of the power*of the fourth cftate 
in this conititurion. I fhall now examine that fhare 
of power which thev actually enjey at this day, and 
then proceed to confider the feveral means by which 
they have attained it. 

Firtt, though this cate have not as yet claimed that 
right which was infifled on by the people or mob in 
old Rome, cof giving a negative voice in the enacting 
laws, they have clearly exercifed this power in con- 
trolling their execution. Cf this it is eafy to give 
many inftances, particularly in the cafe of the gin-act 
fome ycars ago; and in thefe of feveral turnpikes 
which have been ercéted againf} the good-will and 
‘pleafure of the mob, and have by them been demo- 
lithed.~ | | 

In cppofing the execution of fuch laws, they do 
not alwaysrely on force; but have frequent recourfe 
to the moft refined policy: for fomctimes, without 
epenly expreffing their dizapprobation, they take the 
moft effectual means to prevent the carrying a law in- 
to execution ; thofe are by difcountenancing all thefe 
who endeavour to prosecute the oilences committed 
againit it. 

They wel! know, that the courts of juflice cannot 
proceed without informations 3 if they can ftifle thefe, 
the law of courfe becomes dead and ulelefs. The in- 
formers, therefore, in fuch cates, they declare to be in- 
famcus, and guilty of the crime Lefe molilitatis. Of 
this whoever is fufpefed (which is with them a fyno- 
nymous term with convicted) is immediately punifhed 
by buffetting, kicking, floning, ducking, bemudding, 
éc. in fhort, by all thof means of putting (femetimes 
quite, fometimes almoft) .to death, which are called 


by that general phrafe of Mobbirg. | 
. Te 


? 
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It may perhaps be faid, that the mob do, even at 
this day, connive at the execution of fome laws, 
which they can by no means be fuppofed to approve. 

Such are the laws againiét robbery, burglary, and 
theft. This is, I confefs true; and I have often 
wondered that it is fo. The reafon perhaps is, the 
great love which the mob have for a holiday, and the 
great pleafure they take in feeing men hanged ; fo 
great, that, while they are enjoying it, they are alk 
apt to forget, that this hereafter, in all probability, 
is te be their own fate. : 

In all thefe matters however, the power of this 
eftate is rather felt than feen. It feems indeed to be 
like that power of the crown in France, which Cardi- 
nal de Retz compares to thofe religious.myfteries that 
are performed in the fandtum fanétorum ; and whichy 
though it be often exercifed, is never exprefsly clai- 
med. i 

In other inftances, the fourth eftate is much more 
explicit in their pretenfions, and much more conftant 
in afferting and maintaining them ; of which I fhalk 
mention fome of the principal. — . 

Firft, they affert an exclufive right to the river of 
Thames. It ts true, the other eftateg do fometimes 
venture themfelves upon the river; but this is only 
apon fufferance; for which they pay whatever that 
branch of the fourth eftate, called watermen, are plea- 
fed to exa&t of them. Nor are the mob contented with 
all thefe exactions. They grumble whenever they meet 
any perfons in a boat, whofe drefs declares them to 
be of a different order from themfelves. Sometimes 
they carry their refentment fo far, as to endeavour to 
run againft the boat, and overfet it; but if they are 
too good-natured to attempt this, they never fail to 
attack the paflengers with all kind of {currjlous, abu- 
five, and indecent terms, which indeed they claim as 
their own, and call mob-language. Seo 

The fecond exclufive right which they infift on, is 
to thofe parts of the ftreets that are fet apart for the 
foot-paflengers. In afferting this privilege, they are 
extremely rigorous ; infomuch, that none of the other 
erders can walk through the ftreets by day without be-. 
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ing infulted, nor by night without being knocked js 


down. And the better to fecure thefe footpaths to- 


themlelves, they take effectual care to keep the faid . 


paths always well blocked up with chairs, wheel- 
barrows, and every other kind of obftruction ; in or- 
der to break the les of all thofe who fhall prefume to 
encroach upon their privileges by walking the ftreets. 

Here it was hoped their pretenfions would have ftop- 
ped ; but itis dificult to fet any bounds to ambition ; 
for, having fufficiently eftablifhed this right, they now 
begin to affert their right to the whole ftreet, and 
have lately made fuch ad“pofition with their waggons, 
carts, and drays, that no coach can pafs along with- 
out the utmoft difficulty and danger. With this view 
we every day fee the: driving fide by fide, and fome- 
times in the broader ftreets three a-brealt ; again, we 
fee them leaving a cart or waggon in the midft of the 


fireet, and often fet a-crofs it, while the driver re-. 


pairs to a neighbouring alehoufe, from the window 
of which he diverts himfelf, while he is drinking, 


with the mifchief or inconvenience which his vehicle. 


eccafions. 
The fame pretenfions which they make to the pof- 
felfion of the ftreets, they make likewife to the poffef- 


fion of the high-ways. I doubt not, I fhall be told. 


they claim only an equal right; for I know it is very 
ufual when a carter or dray-man i is civilly defired to 
make a little room, by moving out of the middle of 
the road, either to the right or left, to hear the fol- 
Jowing anfwer: * D---n your eyes, who are -you ? 
‘Is not the road, and be d---n’d to you, as free for 
«meas you?? Hence it will, I fuppofe, be inferred 
-that they do not abfolutely exclude the other eftates 
from the ufe of the common high-ways. But not- 
withitanding this generous concefiion in words, I da 
aver their practice is different, and that a gentleman 
may go a voyage at fea with little more hazard than 
he can travel ten miles from the metropolis. 

I fhall mention only one claim more, and that 2 
very new and a very extraordinary one. It is the 
richt of excluding all women of fafhion out of St 


James’ S- oan on a Sunday evening. This they have. 


lately 


~ 


& 
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lately afferted with great vehemence, and have inflia- 
ed the punifhment of mobbing on feveral ladies, who 
had tran{grefled without inpe ee not having becn ap- 
prifed of the good pleafure of the mob in this point. 
And this I the rather publifh to prevent any fuch tran{- 
greffions for the future, fince it hath already appeared, 

that no degree of either dignity or beauty can fecure 
the offenders *. 

Many things have contributed to raife this fouteh 
eftate to that exorbitant degree of power which they 
at prefent enjoy, and which feems to threaten to fhake 
the balance of our conftitution. I fhall name only 
three, as thefe appear to me to have had much the 
greateft fhare in bringing it about. 

The firft is that act of parliament which was made 
at the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and which 
I cannot help confidering as a kind of compromife 
between the other three eftates and this. By this a& 
it was ftipulated, that the fourth eftate fhould annually 
receive out of the poffeffions of the others, a ce > oa 
large propartion yearly, upon an implied condition 
(for no fuch was expreffed ) that they fhould fuffer the 
other eftates to enjoy the reft of their property with- 
out lofs or moleftation. 

This law gave a new turn to ) the minds of the mo- 
bility. They found themfelves no longer obliged to 
depend on the charity of their neighbours, nor on 
their own induftry for a maintenance. They now 
looked on themfelves as joint-proprietors in the land, 
and celebrated their independency in fongs of tri- 
umph ; witnefs the old ballad which was in all their 
mouths, 


7 


‘ Hang forrow, mn dway care; 
‘ The parifh is bound to find us, &c.’ 


A fecond caufe of their prefent elevation has beer 
the private quarrels between particular members of 
the other eftates, who, on fuch occafions, have done 
all they could on both fides to raife the power of the 


* A lady of great quality, and admirable beauty, was mob- 
bed in the Park at this times — 
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mob, in order to avail themfelves of it, and to employ 
it againft their enemies. 

_ The third and the laft which I fhall mention is, the 
miftaken idea which fome particular perfons have al- 
‘ways entertained of the word Liberty; but this wilk 
open too copious a fubject, and fhall be therefore trea- 
ted im a future paper. 

But before I difmifs this, I mult obferve, that there 
are two forts of perfons of whom this fourth eftate do 
yet ftand in fome awe, and whom confequently they 
have in great abhorrence: thefe are a juftice of peacey 
and a foldier. To thefe two it is entirely owing that 
they have not long fince rooted all the other orders’ 
out of the commonwealth. 


Nums 51. Saturpay, June 27. 
Ha tibi erunt artes.----- - Vir. 


Thefe muft be your golden rules. 


F all the manufactures, there is none at prefene 

ina more flourifhing condition, or which hath 

received more confiderableimprovements of late years, 

than the manufacture of paper. To fuch perfection 

is this brought at prefent, that it almoft promifes to 
rival the great ftaple commodity of this kingdom. 

The two principal branehes of this manufacture are 
carried on by painting and printing. To what a de- 
gree of excellence the artifts are arrived in the for- 
mer, I need not mention. Our painted paper is fcarce 
diftinguifhable from the fineft filk; and there is fearce 
a modern houfe, which hath not one or more rooms 
lined with this furniture. 

But however valuable this branch muy be, it is by 
no means equal to that which is carried on by print- 
ing. Offuch confequence, indeed, to the public may 
this part of the paper manitaGure be made, that I 
doubt not but that, with proper care, it would be ca- 
i of neve an ample eee for the poor. whisk 
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which purpofe it feems better adapted than any other, 
for a reafon which I fhall prefently affign. 

Of. printing likewife, there are two kinds; that of 
the rolling, and that of the letter prefs,---or perhaps 
I fhall be better underftood by moft of my readers, by 
the terms Prints and Books. | ' 

The former (though of infinitely the lefs confe- 
quence) hath been of late much improved ; and tho’ 
it doth not confuume a great quantity of paper, doth 
however employ a great number cf hands. This was 
formerly an inconfiderable bufinefs, and very few got 
their bread by it; but fome ingenious perions have 
of late fo greatly extended it, that there are at pretent 
almoft as many print-fhops as there are bakers in this 
metropolis. : 


This improvement hath been owing to a deep fee . 


netration into human nature, by which it hath been 
difcovered, that there are two fights, which the ge- 
nerality of mankind do hunger after with little lefs 
avidity than after their dally bread. ‘The one is to 


behcoid certain parts which are feverally common to ~ 


one half of the fpecies exhibited to view, in the motk 


amiable and inviting manner ; the other is to fee cer- 
tain faces, which belong to individuals, expoted in a 
ridiculous and contemptible light. By feeding both 
which appetites, the printmakers have very plentifully 
fed themfelves. 

I come now to the fecond branch of printing, name- 
ly, to that which is performed at the letter-prefs, and 
which confifts of books, pamphlets, papers, évc. The 
flourifhing ftate of this manufacture needs no kind of 


proof. It is indeed certain, that more paper is now: - 
confumed this way in a week, than was formerly the:., 


confumption of a year. 

T'o this notable increafe, nothing perhaps hath 
more contributed, than the new invention of writing 
without the qualifications of any genius or learning. 
The firft printers, poffibly mifled by an old precept 
in one Horace, feem to have imagined, that both 
thofe ingredients were neceflary in the writer; and 
accordingly we find they employed themfelves on fuch 
{amples only, as were produced by men in whom ge- 
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nius and learning concurred : but modern times have 
difcovered, that the trade is very well to be carried on 
without either; and this by introducing feveral new 
kind of wares, the manufacture of whic is extremely 
eafy, as well as extremely ‘lucrative. The principal 
of thefe are blafphemy, treafon, baudry and fcandal, 
For in the making up of all thefe, the qualifications 
above-mentioned, together with that modefty which 
is infeparable from them, would be rather an incum- 
brance than of any real ufe. 

No fooner were thefe new-fafhioned wares brought 
to market, than the paper-merchants, commonly 
called bookfellers, found fo immenfe a demand for 
them, that their bufinefs was to find hands fufficient 
to fupply the wants of the public. Inthis, however, 


they had no great difficulty, as the work was fo ex-, 


tremely eafy, that no talents whatever (except that of 
‘being able to write) not even the capacity of fpelling, 
were requifite. 


The methods however which have been ufed by 


‘the paper-mercnants to make thefe newefafhionc 


wares univerfally known, are very ingenious and wor- 
thy our notice. 

The firft of thefe methods was for the merchant 
himfelf to mount in the moft public part of the town 
into a wooden machine called the pillory, where he 
ftood for the fpace of an hour, proclaiming his goods 
to all that paffed that way. This was practifed with 
much fuccefs by the late Mr Curl, Mr Mift, and o- 
thers, who never failed of felling feveral large bales 
of goods in this manner. 

Notwithftanding, however, the profits arifing from 
this method of publication, it was not without objec- 
tions ; for feveral wanton perfons among the mob 
were ufed on fuch occafions to divert themfelves by 
pelting the merchant while he ftood expofed on the 
publifhing-ftool, with rotten-eggs and other mifchie- 
vous implements, by which means he often came off 
much bedaubed, and fometimes not without bodily 
hurt. : 

. Some of the more cunning therefore among the 
merchants began to decline this practice themfelves, 


and 


| 
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and employed their underftrappers, that is to ‘fay, 
their writérs for fuch purpofes: for it was conceived 
a piece of blafphemy, bawdry, dc. would be as well 
fold by exhibiting the author as by exhibiting the 
bookfeller. 
Of this probably they received the firft hint from 
the cafe of one Mr Richard Savage ; an author whofe 


_ manufactures had long Iain uncailed for in the ware- 


houfe, till he happened, very fortunately for, his book- 
feller, to be found guilty of a capital crime at the Old- 
Baily. ‘The merchant initantly took the hint, and 
the very next day advertifed the works of Mr Savage, 
now under fentence of death for murder. ‘This de- 
vice fucceeded, and immediately (to ufe their phrafe) 
carried off the whole impreffion. . | 
Encouraged by this fuccefs, the merchant, not 
doubting the execution of his author, bade very high 
for his dying fpeech, which was accordingly penned 
and delivered. Savage, however, was, contrary to 
all expectation, pardoned, and would have returned 
the money ; but the merchant infifted on his bargain, 
and publifhed the dying fpeech which Mr“Savage 
fhould have made at Tyburn, of which, it is proba- 
ble, as many were fold as there were people in town 
who could read. | 
The gallows being found to be a great friend to 
the prefs, the merchants for the future made it their 
chief care to provide themfelves with fuch writers, as 
were moft likely to call in this affitance; in other 
words, who were in the faireft way of being hanged ; 
and though they have not always fucceeded to their 
wifh, yet, whoever is well read in the produétions of 
the laft twenty years, will be more inclined perhaps 
to blame the law; than the fagacity of the book- 
fellers. 7 
The whipping poft hath been likewife of eminent 
ufe to the fame purpofes; and though perhaps this 
may raife lefs curiofity than the gallows, in one in- 
ftance at leaft it hath vifibly the advantage: for an 
author, though he may deferve it often, can be hang- 
ed but once, but he may be whipped feveral times, 
indeed fix times by one fentence, of which we have 
lately 
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lately feen an inftance in the perfon of Stroud, who 
is a {trong proof of the great profits which the pa- 


per-merchants derive from the whipping one of their 


manufacturers. 

Mr Stroud, in imitation of feveral eminent perfons, 
thought proper to publifh an apology for his life. 
‘The public, however, were lefs kind to him than 
they had been to other great apologifts, and treated 
dis performance with contempt. But no fooner was 
he tied to the cart’s tail, than the work began to fell 
in great numbers; and this fale revived with every 
monthly whipping ; fo that if he had been whipped, 
as fome imagined he was to have been, once a-month 
. during life, the merchant poflibly might have fold as 
many bales of his works as have been {old of thofe of 
Swift himfelf. 

I fhall conclude with hoping, that, as the merchants 
feem at prefent to have their eye chiefly on the whip- 
ping-poft for the advancement of their manufa¢tures, 
it is to be hoped courts of juftice will do all that in 
them lyes, to encourage a trade of fuch wonderful be- 
nefit to the kingdom, and which feems more likely 
than any other to provide a maintenance for our poor; 
as no qualification is required to the production of 
thefe wares, befides that of being able to writ, nor 
any tools or {tock to fet up a manufa¢turer, befides a 
pen and ink, and a {mall quantity of paper; fo that 
an author may indeed be equipped at a cheaper rate 
than a blacker of thoes. 


Nuns. 
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Nuns. 53. Sarurpay, July 4. 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiffor hiatu ? Hor. 
What will this Gafcoon be abie to perform after teis puff? — 
To the Censor of Gaeat-Brirain. 
SIR,. | 


OUR predeceffors in the cenforfhip were ufed 
to celebrate the feveral éxtraordinary perionages 
who appeared in their time. AsI doubt not to find 
in yourfelf the fame good difpofition, I here fend you 
an advertifement printed in the Daily Advertiter of 
Monday lait; the author of which muft, I think, be 
efteemed the moft extraordinary perion waom any age 
hath produced. 
¢ UN Francois, homme de lettres, eft arrivee de Pa- 
* ris a Londres, pour y enfeigner le Frangois, la Fa- 
ble, la Poefie, la Blafon, la Philofophie Francoife, 
le Latin, fans exiger aucune etude de fon diiciple ; 
Vetude etant un obitacle a fa methods. S’ily a 
des termperamens trop foibles pour les contraindre, 
des caracteres trop vifs pour les fixcr, des perfonnes 
trop agees pour s’appliquer a etude, & qu’ils ve- 
uillent apprendre quelqu’une de ces iciences fur u- 
ne methode fi fimple, plus courte, & plus folie 
que tout ce quia precede; they are defired to in- 
quire at Mr Bezancon’s Snuff-ihop, in Litt!s-Eart- 
Street, the Black-Boy, by the Seven Dials.’ 
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As it is poffible that fome of your readers may net 
have yet converfed with this furprifing matter, I fhall, 
for his and their fakes, endeavour to render it in 
Engh fh. 

Thus then it runs: 


¢ A Frenchman, a man of learning, is arrived at 
* London from Paris, in order to teach the French 
Vor. XII. O ‘ language, 


* 
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‘ language, Fables, Poetry, Heraldry, French Phils 


‘ fophy, and the Latin tongue ; without exacting any | 


w~ 


ftudy from his f{cholars, all ftudy being an obftacle to 

his method. If there be any conftitutions too weak 

to bear contradiction, any chara¢ters too lively to 
be capable of attention, any perfons too far advan- 
‘ced in life to apply themfelves to ftudy, and who 

are willing to learn any of the above fciences, by a 

fimple method, and one fhorter as well as more fo- 

lid than any which hath been hitherto practifed, 

they are defired to inquire,’ dc. as above. 

I mu confefs myfelf fo ignorant, that, till I read 
this wonderful performance, I did not know there was 
a sland tap ante was peculiar to France, and that 
' went under the name of French Philofophy ! Perhaps 
this is what is meant by the French Marque iu St E- 
vremont, when he fays, ‘ Premierement, j’aime la 
* guerre, apres la guerre madame de------ » apres 
‘ madame de------ la religion, apres la religion 4 
‘ philofophie---Voila ce que j’aime, Morbleu!’ ‘ My 
© firft paflion is the war, my fecond is madame de----, 
« my third is religion, and my fourth paflion is philo- 
© fophy.---Now I have told you what my paffions are, 
s d---n me!’ In which paflage it feems pretty plain 
that /a philofophie is no other than what the French 
likewife call /a danfe ; and then it will be ‘plain that 
the artift above-mentioned is no cther than a dan- 
cing-mafter, to whofe method of teaching I do readi- 
ly agree, that ftudy is often a very deplorable obftacle. 

But this will by no means folve all the difficulties: 
for though dancing will poflibly make a man a great 
adept in the French philofophy, how he will be able 
to dance into any Englifh fcience, or into the Latin 
tongue, is. fomewhat hard to conceive. Parhaps, by 
French philofophy, the author means what is alfo 
called Pinduftrie, ou Part de voler bien les poches, which 
I muft beg to be excufed from tranflating into our 
coarfer language; in barbarous French, it may be 
called, The art of peka de poka. But if this be his 
meaning, I fancy he will be greatly deceived in his 
~ yiews ; fince I believe it is impoffible to find more able 
mafters than fome of his countrymen have ay a 
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fhewn themfelves here in that art. Nor do I believe, 
that ftudy or intenfe application can be an enemy td 
~ this art, fince I know feveral of the Englifh who have 
plodded on all their lives on this very fcience, and 
have at laft, by mere dint of ftudy, become very great 
proficients in it. 

To fay the truth, I am inclined to think, that by 
ala Philofoptie Francoife, is meant no other than /z 
bonne affurance; that affurance, which the French 
alone call good, and which, it is very probabie, they 
alone may call philofophy. 

And this I the rather conclude to be the under- 
taker’s meaning, as it is certain, that, to the making 
any confiderable progrefs in this Freneh philofcphy, 
ftudy is of all things the greateft obftacle. Ihave in- 
deed obferved ina late paper, that no man ot learning 
was ever a proficient in this art. I muft further ob- 
ferve, that the difciples which cur nmafter feems to 
have principally chofen, fuch, I mean, as can bear no 
contradiction, fuch as are incapable of any attention, 
and fuch aged perfons who afe willing, all at once, 
without any labour, to leap, as it were, into fcience, 
are all excellently adapted to receive the ftrongeft and 
moft immediate impreffions of this philofophy. 

Nor can I help obferving, which is a further con- 
firmation of my opinion, how nobly our artift hath 
contrived to convince the world of his fitnefs for the 
.tafk he hath undertaken. I defy the ingenuity of 
man to invent a better method of conveying to the 
public, in fo faw lines, an idea of a capacity for any 
undertaking whatever, than this aftonifhing French- 
.man hath made ufe of to fhew this nation how well 
qualified he is to teach them the French philofophy, 
or the good affurance. I will not venture to prophefy 
what fuccefs may attend fo new and fo extraordinary. 
a propofal.. This, however, I cannot avoid remark- | 
ing, that it feems to. indicate what opinion of the um-+ 
derftandings of the good people of this ifland at pre- 
fent prevails among the French philofopheérs abroad. 
I am well convinced, it would be extremely difficult 
, to perfuade the greateft adept in the good affurance 
which this kingdom ever produced, to expect any fuc- 
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cefs from fuch a prepofal even among the Hottentots,- 
if he could make himfelf enough underftood to pub- 
lith his {cheme among them. - 


Tam, Sir, 
Your moft humble fervant, 


ANTIGALICUS. 


Nums. 54. Sarurpay, July 11. 


weeee- His juventas orta parentibus 
Infecit aquor fanguine Punico. 


‘Such were the heroes of that glorious reign 
That humbled to the ad the pride of Spain 


Mr Censor, 


OU have formerly entertained the public, By 
reprefenting to them the opinions which pofte- 
‘rity will be fuppofed to conceive of the prefent age; 
> you will poffibly furnifh no lefs amufement to your 
readers, by cafting your eyes backwards into our an- 
nals, as the manners of their anceftors will, I appre 
hend, appear no lefs ftrange to the prefent age, 
than the hiftory of thefe our times can be thought 
hereafter. 
After this fhort ‘auroduion; I fhall prefent you 
with a curious dialogue, which feems to have been 
written towards the end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. I have taken the liberty to modernize the lan- 
guage, without doing the leaft violence to the fenti- 
ments of the original. 


A Dialogue between Mr Englith, Madam Englifh, 
Mi ifs Biddy Englifh, and Mrs Plumtree, the Mif- 
trefs of the houfe. 


Mrs Plum. I hope your. Ladyhhip j is very well this 
morning, after the fatigue of your journey. 


, Mad. 


e 
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_ JMfad. Eng. Indeed, Mrs Plumtree, I never ‘was 
more fatigued in my life. Four days together, upon 
a hard trotting horfe, are enough to tire any one ; 
befides, my pillion was horridly uneafy, and I rode 
behind the footboy, who was hardly able to fupport 
my leaning againft him, but here’s Biddy not in the 
leaft the worfe for her journey. | 

Mi/s Biddy. Upon my word, Mamma, I never was 
in better fpirits in my life. My ride hath given me 


an appetite ; I have ate above half a pound of beef- 


' fteaks this morning for breakfaft. 

Mrs Eng. I could have gone through any thing at 
_ your age, my dear, though I was never many miles 
_ from home before I was mayried. The young ladies 
have more liberty in thefe days, than they had for- 
‘merly. Indeed, it was entirely owing to your father’s 
goodnefs that you came to London now. 

Mrs Plum. Q Madam, I am fure your Ladyfhip 
would not have left Mifs in the country. It would 
have been barbarous not to have let her fee the 

Tower, and the Abbey, and Bedlam, and two or 
| three plays. 7 
_ Mrs Eng. Fy, Mrs Plumtree! with what are you 

filling the child’s head? one play fhe is to fee, and 
no more. The terms are all fettled. One play, one 
_ hew gown, and one ruff. -But now I mention thele 
things, pray, Mrs Plumtree, what is become of the 
mantua-maker I employed laft parliament, when 1 
_ ‘was here? 

Mrs Plum. Alas, poor woman, fhe is dead; but I 
can recommend your ladyfhip to another, one of the 
beft in all London: fhe makes gowns for the Lady 
Mayorefs herfelf. ; 

Mrs Eng. 1 fhall be obliged to you, good Mrs 
_ Plumtree, to fend for her to-day, for I have three vi- 
fits to make in London, and I fhall like to do it in my 
_ new clothes.---O, Sir John, are you come at laft? 
Dinner hath ftayed for you till, I fuppofe, it is fpoiled. 
It is almoft two o’clock. : 

Mr Eng. The houfe is but juft up, my dear. We 
fat very lateto-day. Iaffure you, I was invited very 

souch to dine with one of our knights of the fhire at 
os ee O 3 | his 
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his lodgings ; he had a haunch of venifon, a fat goofe, 
and an apple-pye, for dinner,---and all this I left for 
your company. 

Mrs Eng. Well, Sir John, IE do not blame you; 
but parliament hours are very dreadful things. 

Mrs Eng. We muft fuffer fome inconveniences for 
the good of our country, and we are employed upon 
-a fcheme now that is of the utmoft confequence to the 
‘nation. We are going to make fuch a provifion for 
‘the poor, that there will never be another beggar 1 
the kingdom ft. 

Mrs Plum. 1 am heartily glad of that; and I am 
fnre it is high time, for it was no longer ago than laft 
fummer that I faw two poor wretches, in one day 
actually begging in the open ftreet. 

Mr Eng. Well, dame, and how doth my good 
friend Matter Plumtree hold it? ‘We fhall have ano- 
ther game at lantry-loo. 

Mrs Plum. Indeed, Sir John, you are too hard 
for my hufband. You won above ten fhillings of him 
laft parliament. 

Mr Eng. Your family is-not hurt by it; for I be- 
lieve yOu are as much in my debt on the fame ac- 
‘count; but I beg you will not encourage this girl to 
play ! for fhe is too much inclined to idlenefs. __ 

Mifs Biddy. Nay, Mamma, I am fure I neyer de- 
fire to play but in the Chriftmas holidays. 

Mrs Plum. O, Madam, Mifs will have fomething 
-elfe to think on. Here is a young fquire that lodges 
in our neighbourhood; a fine hardy young fpark. 
There are but. few, they tell me, that can either run 
or wreftle with him, and heir to a noble eftate he is. 

(At thofe words Mifs Biddy blufhed extremely.) - 

Mr Eng. Well, let him look to it. Biddy won’t 
turn her back tohim. But, my dear, I have a fhew 
for you. The Queen gocs to the parliament-houfe 
to-morrow ; and there will be all the fine lords and la- 


+ By this paffage, it is fuppofed this d'alogue happened in 
the forty-third year of Qucen Elizabeth, when the famous 
ftatute was made for providing for the poor; and which is the 
corner-ftone of all our excellent poor laws. 
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dies of the court.’ I have hired a balcony, and my’ 
‘little Biddy fhall go too. ; ee 
| Mrs Eng. You fee, Biddy, how good your papa ts; 

and now, I hope, you will be fatisfied; and not defire 
to go out any more, except to one play andto church, 
whilft you ftay in London. I am fure he is fo liberal, 
he will be forced to fend up for the other twenty 
pounds. 

Mr Eng. Never mind that, my dear! your pru- 
dence in the country willfoon make it up. But now 
I talk of court ladies, I have a piece of news for you. 
Indeed, I can hardly believe it myfelf, and yet I was 
told it by a very great perfon. 

Mrs Eng. What can it be, my dear, that you in- 
troduce with all this preface ? ; 
Mrs Plum. I hope there are no more Spanifh Ar- 

madas coming. 

Mr Eng. No, no, nothing of that kind---In fhort, 
it is fo flrange a thing, I fcaree know how to mention 
it.---But can you think it? they fay there is a court 
lady that hath made a cuckold of her hufband---A_ 
woman of very great quality, I affure you. 

Mrs Eng. This is ftrange news, indeed, and im- 
poffible to be true. eS 3 | 

Mr Eng. Hardly impoflible, my dear; fuch things 

have been in nature.--- 

Mrs Eng. And what is become of the lady, pray? 

Mr Eng. Why, the is at court ftill. 

' Mrs Eng. Then it is impoflible to be true; for if 
’ Tcould believe there was one fuch woman of quality, 
-I am well convinced there are no other that woul 
own her. 

Mr Eng. I only tell you what I hear---But come, 
dame Plumtree, is not your dinner ready ?---Upon my 
word, I have been half-ftarved. My conftituents fhall 
find out fome other to ferve them in the next parlia- 
ment. Itis a hard duty, Mrs Plumtree, and a very 

-expenfive one too. I never come up myfelf under 
twenty pounds; and if my wife comes with me, the 
expence is almoft double. 

Mrs Plum. Well, Sir----but you know all men 
-muft Jerve their country. 

Mr Eng. 
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Mr Eng. Yes, Madam, and ¥W all would, the bur- 
then would be lefs fevere; but I have difcovereda 
moit wicked corruption in the borough I ferve for--- 
There are three gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who 
have as good eftates as I have, and yet, becaufe they 
entertain the Mayor and Aldermen with more ftrong 
drink than I do, they have never once attempted to 
chufe them. The moment there is but a difcourfe of 
an election, to toping they go.---So that they are fure 


of always efcaping, and J am likely to ferve my coun-_ 


try as long as I live. 

Mrs Plum. It is very hard, I muft confefs, fquire, 
but then you will confider you have all the honour.-- 
_ However, Sir, dinner is upon the table at prefent. 

Mr Eng. Lead on then, my dame, and I will fhew 
you what a ftomach I have got in the fervice of my 
country. 


NuMB. 55. Sarurpay, July 18. 


enone -- Fuvat integros accedere. fontes, 
Atque haurire.------ Lucretius. - 
osce-- It is pleafant to handle 


An untouched fubjedt. 


T hath been obferved, that characters of humour 
do abound more in this our ifland than in any 
other country; and this hath been commonly fuppofed 
_ to arife from that pure and perfect ftate of liberty 
which we enjoy in a degree greatly fuperior to every 
foreign nation. 
This opinion I know, hath great fanction ; and yet 
I am inclined to fufpect the truth of it, unlefs we will 
- extend the meaning of the word Liberty farther than I 
think it hath been yet carried, and will include in it, 
not only an exemption from all reftraint of municipal 
laws, but likewife from all reftraint of thofe rules of 
behaviour which are exprcfled in the general term —- 
£°8S: 
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good-breeding. Laws. which, though not written, 
are perhaps better underftood ; and, though eftablifhed 
by no coercive power, much better obeyed within the 
circle where they are received, than in any of thofe laws 
which are recorded in books, or enforced by public 
authority. = oe 
' A perfect freedom from thefe Jaws, if I am not 
greatly miitaken, is abfolutely neceflary to form the 
true character of humour ; a character which 1s there- 
fore not to be met with among thofe people who con- 
duct themfelves by the rules of good-breeding. 

For, indeed, good-breeding is little more than the 
art of rooting out all thofe feeds of humour, which 
nature had originally implanted in our minds. 

To make this evident, it feems neceffary only to 
explain the terms, a matter in which I do not fee the 
great difficulty which hath appeared to other writers. 
Some of thef= have fpuscu o: cho word Humour, as 
if it contained in it fome myftery impoffible to be re- 
vealed; and no one, as I knew of, hath undertaken 
to fhew us exprefsly what it is, though I fcarce doubt 
but it was amply done by Ariftotle in his treatife on 
comedy, which is unhappily loft. 7 

But what is more furprifing, is, that we find it 
pretty well explained in authors who at the fame time 
tel! us, they know not what it is. Mr Congreve, in 
a letter to Mr Dennis hath thefe words: ‘ We can- 
‘ not certainly tell what wit is, or what humour is ;’ 
‘and within a few lines afterwards he fays, ‘ ‘There is 
‘ great difference between a comedy wherein there 
‘ are many things humouroufly, as they call it, which 
‘ is pleafantly fpoken; and one where there are feve- 
‘ ral characters of humour, diftinguifhed by the par- 
‘ ticular and different humours appropriated to the 
‘ feveral perfons reprefented, and which naturally 
‘ arife from the different conftitutions, complexions, 
‘ and difpofitions of men.’ And again, ‘1 take hu- 
‘ mour to be a fingular and unavoidable manner of 
‘ faying or doing any thing peculiar and natural to 
‘ one man only; by which his fpeech and actions are 
¢ diitinguifhed from thofe of other men. Our hu- 
¢ mour hath relation to us, and to what cae 
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* from us, as the accidents have to a fubftance ; it is 

‘ a colour, tafte, and {mell diffufed through all; 
~ € though our actions are ever fo many, and different 

« in form, they are all {plinters of the fame wood, and 

¢ have naturally one complexion,’ ¢c. 

If my reader hath any doubt whether this is a ju& 
defcription of humour, Jet him compare it with thofe 
examples of humorous characters, which the greatett 
matters have given us, and which have been univer- 
fally acknowledged as fuch, and he wiil be perhaps 
convinced. 

Ben Johnfon, after complaining of the abufe of the 
word, proceeds thus: 


¢ Why humour (as ’tis ens) we thus define it, 
‘¢ To be a quality of air, or water, 
¢ And in itfelf holds thefe two properties, 
. © Mouture and fluvure; as for demonftration,. . 
_ © Pour water on this floor, ’twill wet and run: 
¢ Likewife the air forc’d thro’ a horn or trumpet 
¢ Flows inftantly away, and leaves behind 
‘ A kind of dew; and hence we do conclude, 
¢ That whatfo’er hath fluxure and humidity, 
« As wanting power to contain itfelf, 
¢ Is humour. So in every human body, 
¢ The choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood, . 
_ © By reafon that they flow continually 
¢ In fome one part, and are not continent, 
* Receive the name of humours.’ ‘* Now thus far 
«¢ It may, by metaphor, apply itfelf 
«© Unto the general difpofition : 
ss As when fome one peculiar quality 
‘s Doth fo poffefs a man, that it doth draw 
ss All his effects, his fpirits, and his powers, 
‘s In their confluctions all to run one way,” 
“ This may be truly faid to be a humour. 
‘ But that a rook, by wearing a py’d feather, 
¢ The cable hatband, or the three-piled ruff, 
¢ A yard of fhoe-tie, or the Switzer’s knot 
* On his French garters, fhould affect a humour ! 
¢ O! it is more than mott ridiculous.’ 
‘Lhis 
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This paflage is in the firft a&t of Every Man out of 


his Humour; and I queftion not but to fome readers 
the author will appear to have been out of his wits 
when he wrote it; but others, I am pofitive, will dif- 
cern much excellent ore thining among the rubbifh. 
dn truth, his fentiment, when let loofe trom that tif 
beddice in which it is laced, will amount to this, that, 
as the term Humour contains in it the ideas of moifture 
and fluxure, it was applied to certain moift and fiux 
habits of the body, and afterwards metaphorically to 
peculiar qualities of the mind, which, when they are 
extremely prevalent, do, like the predominant hu- 
mours of the body, flow all to one part; and as the 
latter are known to abforb and drain off all the cor- 
porea] juices and ftrength to themfelves, fo the former 
are no lefs certain of engaging the affections, fpirits, 
and powers of the mind, and of enlifting them as it 
were into their own fervice, and under their own ab- 
folute command. 

Here then we have another pretty adequate notion 
of humour, which is indeed nothing more than a 
violent bent or difpofition of the ae to fome parti- 
cular point. To enumerate indeed thefe fcyeral dif- 
pofitions would be, as Mr Congreve obierves, as 
endlefs as to fum up the feveral opinions of men ; nay, 
as he well fays, the quot homines, tot fententiz, may 
be more properly interpreted of their humours, than 
their opinions. 7 

Hitherto there is no mention of. the ridiculous, the 
idea of which, though not effential to humour, is al- 
ways included in our notions of it. The ridiculous is 
annexed to it thefe two ways, either by the manner 
or the degree in which it is exerted. - 

By either of thefe the very beft and worthieft dif- 
pofition of the human mind may become ridiculous. 
Excefs, fays Horace, even in the purfuit of virtue, 
willlead a wife and a good maninto folly and vice---So 
will it fubje&t him to ridicule ; for into this, fays the 
judicious Abbe Bellegarde, a man may tumble head- 
Jong with an excellent underftanding, and with the 
molt laudable qualities. Piety, patriotifm, loyalty, 

| parental — 
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parental affection, dc. have all afforded characters 
of humour for the ftage. 

By the manner of exerting itfelf likewife a humour 
becomes ridiculous. By this means chiefly the tragic 
humour differs from the comic; it is the fame ambition 
which raifes our horror in Macbeth, and our laughter 
at the drunken failors in the Tempeft ; the fame ava- 
rice which caufes the dreadful incidents in the Fatal 
Curiofity of Lillo, and in the Mifer of Moliere ; the 
faine jealoufy which forms an Othello, or a Sufpicious 
Hufband. No pailion or humour of the mind 1s abfo- 
lutely either tragic or comic in itfelf. Nero had the 
art of making vanity the object of horror ; and Do- 
‘mitian, in one initance, at leaft, made cruelty ridi- 
culous. 

As thefe tragic modes however never enter into our 
notion of humour, I will venture to’make a {mall ad- 
dition to the fentiments of the two great matters I have 
mentioned, by which I apprehend my defcription of 
humour will pretty well coincide with the general 
opinion. By humour then, £ fuppofe, is generally 
intended a violent impulfe of the mind, determining 
it to for, one peculiar point, by which a man be- 
comes ridiculouily diftinguifhed from all other men. 

It there be any truth in what I have now faid, no- 
thing can more clearly follow than the manifeft re- 
fuenancy between humour and’ good-breeding : the 
Jatver being the art of conducting yourfelf by certain 
common aud general rules, by which means, if they 
were univerfally obferved, the whole world would ap- 
pear (as all courtiers actually do) to be, in their ex- 
ternal behaviour at leaf, but one and the fame 
perion. 

I have not room at sent if I were able, to enu- 
merate the rules of good-breeding : I fhall only men- 
tien one, which is a fummary of them all. This is 
the moit golden of ail rules, no lefs than that of doing 
to afl ntcn as you woula they fheuld do unto you. 

In the deviation from this law, as I hope to evince 
wi my next, all that we call humour principally con- 
fils. Ithatl at the fame time, I think, be able to 
fliw, that it is to this deviation we owe the general 

character 
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” charatter mentioned in the beginning of this paper, 


t 


as well as to affign the reafons why we of this nation 
have been capable of attracting to ourfelves fuch me- 
rit in preference to others. 


@ 
! 


Nums. §6. Satuapay, July 25. 
Hoc fonte derivate. a | Hor. 


Thefe are the fources. 


A T the conclufion of my jaft paper, I afferted that’ 


{i the fummary of good-breeding was no other 
than that comprehenfive and exalted rule, which the 
greateft authority hath told us is the fym-total of all 
religion and all morality. a 

Here, however, my readers will be pleafed to ob- 
ferve, that the fubject matter of good-breeding being. 


only what is called behaviour, itis this only to which | 


we areto apply it on the prefentoccafion. Perhaps, 
therefore, we fhall-be better underftood, if we vary 
the word, and read it thus: Behave unto all men, as 
you would they /hould behave unto you. | 

This will moft certainly oblige us to treat all-man- 
kind with the utmoft civility and refpect, there being 
nothing which we defire more than to be treated fo by 
them. . This will moft effectually reftrain the indul- 
gence of all thofe violent and inordinate defires, 
which, as we have endeavoured to fhew, are the true 
feeds of humour in the human mind: the growth of 
which good-bregeding will be fure to obftruct ; or will 


at leaft fo over-top and fhadow, that they fhall not © 


appear. The ambitious, the covetous, the proud, 
the vain, the angry, the debauchee, the glutton, are 
all loft in the character of the well-bted man; or if* 
Nature fhould now and then venture to peep forth, fhe 


withdraws in an inftant, and doth not fhew enough of ~ 


herfelf to become ridiculous. ~ 


Now humour arifes from: the very oppofite beha- — 


viour, from throwing the reins on the nett of our fas 
‘Vou. XII, P vourite 
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vourite paffion, and giving it a full {cope and indul-, 
sence. The i ingenious Abbe, whom I quoted in my 


former paper, paints this admirably inthe characters ~ 


of ill-breeding; which he mentions as the very firft 
{cene of the ridiculous. ¢ Ill-breeding (/? Impolitefe),’ 
fays he, ‘is not a fingle defect, it is the refult of ma- 


‘ny. It is fometimes a grofs ignorance of decorum, : 


‘or a ftupid indolence, which prevent us from giv- 
‘ing to others what is due to them. It is a peevifh 


‘ malignity, which inclines us to oppofe the inclina- 
* tions of thofe. with whom we converfe. It is the - 


« confequence of a foolifh vanity, which hath no com- 
¢ plaifance for any other perfon ; the effect ofa proud 
€and whimfical humour, which foars above all the 


“rules of civility ; or, laftly, itis produced by a me- 


‘lancholy turn of mind, which pampers itfelf (qui 
“ trouve du ragout) with a rude and difobliging be- 
* haviour,’ 

Having thus fhewn, I think, very. clearly, that 


good- breeding is,and muft be, the very bane of the. 


ridiculous, that isto fay, of all humorous chara¢ters ; 
it will:perhaps be no difficult tafk to difcover why this 
character hath been in a fingular manner attributed 


to this nation. 


For this I thall aflign two reafons only ; ; as thefe 


feem to me abundantly fatisfactory and adequate to 


the purpofe. 


The firft is, that method fo general i in this kingdom. 


of giving no educations tothe youth of both fexes; | 


fay general only, for it is not without fome few ex- 


ceptions. 
Much the greater part of our lads of fafhion return 
from {chool at fifteen or fixteen, very little wifer, and 


not at all the better for having been fent thither. Part : 


of thefe return to the place from whence they came, 
their fathers country feats ; where racing, cock-fight- 
mg, hunting, and other rural f{ports, with fmoaking, 
drinking, and party, become their purfuit, and form 
the whole bufinefs and amufement of their future lives. 


The other part efcape to town, in the diverfions, fa- 


fhions, follies, and vices of which they are immediately 
iitiated. In this academy fome finith their ftudies, 


while 


-_ a sft 
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while others by their wifer parents are fent abroad, to 
add the knowledge of the diverfions, fafhions, follies, 
and vices of all Europe, to that of thofe of their own 
‘country. , a4 . 

Hence then we are to derive two gteat general cha- 
racters of humour, which are the clown and the cox- 
comb, and both of thefe will be almoft infinitely di-. 

verfified, according to the different paffions and natu- 
ral difpofitions of each individual, and according to 
their different walks in life. Great will be the ditfer- 
ence, for inftance, whether the country gentlemah 
bea whig or a tory; whether he prefers women, drink, 
or dogs; fo will it be whether the town fpark be al- 
lotted to ferve his country as a politician, a courtier, 
a foldier, a failor, or poffibly a churehman (for by 

‘dratghts from this academy, all thefe offices are fup- 
plied); or, laftly, whether his ambition fhall be con- 
tented with no other appellation than merely that of 
a beau. - * 2 a 
~ Some of our lads, however, are déftined to a further 
progrefs mn learning; thefe are not only confined tong- 
er to the labour of a {chool, but are fent thence to the 

‘univerfity. Here,: if they pleafe, they may read on; 


‘and if they pleafe, they may (as moft of them do) let _ | 


it alone, and betake themfelves, as their fancy leads, 
or the imitation of their elder brothers either in town 
or country. ) ; . 4 io a 
This is a matter which I fhall handle very tenderly, 
as I am clearly of opinion that an univerfity education 
‘is much the beft we have; for here at leaft there ts. 
‘fome reftraint laid on the inclinations of our youth. 
' The fportfman, the gamefter, and the fot, cannot 
give fuch a Ioofe to their extravaganee, as if they were 
at home and under no manner of government; nor 
-can our fpark, who 1s difpofed to the town pleafures, 
find either gaming-houfes or play-houfes, nor half the 
taverns or bawdy-houfes which are ready to receive 

him in Covent-Garden. 
So far, however, I hope, I may fay without offence, 
that, among all the {chools at the univerfities, there is. 
none where the fcience of good-breeding is taught ;. 
“mo lectures like the excellent leffens on the ridiculous, 
; P 2 which . 
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which I have quoted above, and which I do moft ear. - 
neftly recommend to all my young readers. Hence 
the learned profeflions produce fac excellent charac- 
ters of humour; and the rudenefs of phyficians, law- 
yers, and parfons, however dignified or diftinguifhed, 
affords fuch pleafant ftories to divert private compa- 
nies, and fometimes the public. 

I come now to the beautiful part. of the creation, 
who, in the fenfe\I here ufe the word, F am affured 
ean hardly (for the moft part) be faid to have any 
education. 

As to the eotnterpact of my country-fquire, the 
country-gentlewoman, I apprehend, that, except in - 
the article of the dancing-mafter, and perhaps in that © 
of being barely able to read and write, there is very 
little difference between the education of many a 
{quire’s daughter, and that of his dairy-maid, who is ' 
moft likely her principal companion: nay, the little 
difference which there is, I am afraid, is not in the fae 
vour of the former; who, by being conftantly flattered © 
with her beauty and her wealth, is made the vaineft 
and moft felf-conceited thing alive; at the fame time 
that fuch care is taken to inftil into her the principles 
of bafhfulnefs and timidity, that fhe becomes. athamed 
and afraid of fhe knows not what. 

If by any chance this poor creature drops sfc: 
wards, as it were, into the world, how abfurd mutt be: 
her behaviour! If a man looks at her, fhe is confound- 
. ed; and if he fpeaks to her, fhe is frightened out of 
her -wits. She acts, in fhort, as if fhe thought the 
whole fex was engaged in a confpiracy to poffefs them- 
felves of her perfon and fortune. 

‘This poor girl, it is true, however fhe may appear 
to her own fex, efpecially if fhe is handfome, is ra- 
ther an obje& of compaflion than of juft ridicule; 
. but what fhall we fay when time or marriage have 
carried off all her bafhfulnefs and fear, and when ig- 
norance, aukwardnefs, and rufticity, are embellifhed — 
_with the fame degree, though perhaps not the fame 
kind, of affectation, which are to-be found in a court? 

_ Here fure is a plentiful fource of all that various hu- 
mour 
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mour which we find in the charactér of a country- 
gentlewoman. : , ae 
_ All this, I apprehend, will be readily allowed ; but 
to deny good-breeding to the town lady, may be the 
more dangerous attempt. Here, befides the profef- 
fors of reading, writing, and dancing, the French and 


- Italian mafters, the mufic-mafter, and of modern. 


times, the whift-mafter, all concur in forming this 
character. The manners-matters alone, I am afraid,. 
is omitted. And what is the confequence? not only 
bafhfulnefs and fear are entirely fubdued, but modelty 
and difcretion are taken off at the fame time.. So far’ 
from running away from, fhe runs after, the men ;: 


- and inftead of blufhing when a modeft man looks at 


her, or {peaks to her, fhe can bear, without any fuch 


- emotion, to ftare an impudent fellow in the face, and 


fometimes to utter what, if he be not very impudent 
indeed, may put him to the blufh.---Hence all thofe 
agreeable ingredients which form. the humour of a. 


- rampant woman of---the town. 


~I cannot quit this part of my fubjeét, in which 
have been obliged to deal a. little more freely than I 
am inclined with the lovelieft. part of the creaticn,, 


-without preferving my own.charatter of good-breed~ 


‘ing, by faying,. that this laft excefs, is by much the 


‘\ 


moft rare; and that every individual among my fe- 
male readers either is alread, or may be when fhe 

pleafes, an example of a contrary behaviour. | 
The. fecond general reafon why humour fo much 
abounds in this nation, feems to me to arife from ths 
great number of people, who are daily raifed by trade 
to the rank of gentry, without having had any edu- 
cation at all; or, to ufe no improper phrafe, without 
having ferved an apprenticefhip tothis calling. But. _ 
I have dwelt fo long on the other branch, that I have 
no room at prefent to animadvert on this; nor is it 
indeed neceflary I fhould, fince moft readers, with the 
hints I have already given them, will eafily fuggeft to 
themfelves a great number of humorous charaétersy . 
with which the public have been furnifhed this way. 
I thall conclude by wifhing, that this excellent fource 
ef humour may ftill continue to fow among us; fince,. 
: P 3 though: 
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though it may make us a ffttle laughed at, it will be 
fure to make us the envy of all the nations of Europe. 


Nums. 59. Saturpay, Augutit 15. 


------l/lachrymabiles —— : 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Notte, carent quia vate facre | Hor. 


Without a tear they fall, without a name, 
Unlefs fome facred bard records their fame. 


HERE is a certain affection of the mind, for 
which, though it be common enough in the 
people of this country, we have not, I think, any 
adequate term in our sont ea The Greeks, though 
_ they likewife want a name for the abftraét, called a 
man fo affected THEP®PQN, a word which I fhall not 
attempt to tranflate otherwife than by a paraphrafe; 
I underftand by it 2 man fo intoxicated with his own 
great qualities, that he defpifes and overlooks all 
other men. In this fenfe, the participle paffive of 
the verb vxepppovtw is ufed in Thucydides, vxd rav furpa. 


yivrav Urtpppoveuevos. The fentiment is in the mouth 


of Alcibiades, and it is a very fine one. * As no 
¢ man,’ fays he, ¢ will even fpeak to us, when we are 


¢ unfortunate, fo muft they bear in their turn to be: 


+ defpifed by us when we are intoxicated with our 
* fuccefles.’ _ 
This difdainful temper, notwithftanding its haugh- 


_ ty afpect, proceeds, if am not much miftaken, from, 


no higher ‘principle than rank timidity. We endea- 
vour to elevate ourfelves, and to deprefs others, left 
they fhould be brought into fome competition with 
_ourfelves.: We are not fufficiently aflured of our own 


footing in the afcent to greatnefs, and are afraid of | 


~ fuffering any to come too near us, left they fhould 
pull us down, and advance into our place. 
Of this pitiful temper of mind, there are no per- 
fons fo fufceptible as the brethren of the quill. 7 
| , - onl 
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enly fuch authors as have’ been a little: fingular in. 
their opinions concerning their own merit, and in 
whom it deems more excufeable to bear a jealous eye 
towards others ;_ but even thofe who have far outftrip- 
ped their fellow-courfers in the race of glory, ftretch 
their fcornful eyes behind them, to exprefs their dif- 
dain of the. poor wretches who are limping and crawi- 
on at however great a diftance. 
aay are the methods by which this. paffion i is €x~ 
erted. I fhall mention only one, as it is much the 
mo common, and perhaps the moft invidious. This 
is acontemptuous filence; a treatment not much un-— 
like to that with which the Buccaneers formerly ufed to. 
treat their conquered“enemies, when they funk, or as 
they phrafed, it, hid them in the fea, . 
_. How many games of great writers may we fuppofe 
to have been funk by this bafe difpofition! Homer, as 
“Iremember, hath nat perpetuated the memory of a 
fingle writer, unlefs that of Therfites, who was, I 
make no doubt, from the character given of him in 
the Iliad, an author of no fmall eftimation. And yet 
there were probably as many of the function in thofe . 
days, as there are in this; nay, Homer himfelf, in his 
Odyffey, mentions the great honours which poets then 
received in the courts of dll princes, whence we may 
very reafonably conclude that they {warmed in thofe 
courts, and yet the names of three only of his co- 
- temporaries have triumphed over the injuries of time, 
and the malice of their brethren, fo as to reach our 


age. 

The learned Voffius, who feems to have employed 
no little pains in the matter, hath not been able to 
preferve to us many more than two hundred downto 
the death of Cleopatra: and yet we are aflured, that 
the famous Alexandrian library contained no lefs than 
fix hundred thonfand. volumes, of which, as the hu-: 
mour of thofe ages ran, we may conceive a fixth aa 
at leaft to have confifted of poetry. 

‘Among the Latins how many great names may we 
Juppofe to have been hid by the affected taciturnity 
of Virgil, who appears to have mentioned only thofe 
writers of quality to whom he made his court! as ae 

len 


- 
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friend Horace, he had not the gratitude to-take any _ 
notice; much lefs to repay thofe praifes which this — - 


datter poet had fo liberally beftowed on him. 

Horace again, though fo full of compliments to 
‘Virgil, of poor Ovid is altogether as cruelly and invi- 
dioufly filent. | 

Ovid, who was, I am confident, one of the beft-na- 
tured of human. kind, was of all men moft profufe in 
the praifes of his co-temporaries; and yet even he 
hath been guilty of finking. Numberlefs were the 
‘poets in his time, whofe names are no where to be 
found in his works; nay, he hath played the bucca- 


‘meer with two, one of whom is celebrated by Horace,. 
‘and both of them by Virgil. ‘The learned reader well’ 


knows I mean the illuftrious names of Bavius and 
‘Mevius; whofe merits were fo prevalent with Virgil, 
that though they were both his bitter revilers, he 
could not refrain from tranfinitting. them to pofte- 

rity. I wifh he had dealt as generoufly by all his 
~ eenfures, and I make no doubt but we fhould have 
been furnifhed with fome hundreds of names, que 
‘mUunc premit nox. 


Among our own writers, foo many have been 


guilty of this vice. Wad Dryden communicated all 
thofe who drew their pens again{ft him, he would 
have preferved as many names from oblivion as a land 
tax act; but he was, I am afraid, fo intoxicated with 
his own merit, that he overlooked and defpifed ali the 
great fatyrifts who conftantly abufed, I had almoft 
faid libelled, his works, unlefs they were fome other 
way eminent befides by their writings, fuch as Shad- 
well, who was poet laureat, and Buckingham, who 
was a duke. 


- Ofall tne chief favourites and prime minifters of the 


mufes, the late ingenious Mr Pope was mott free from 
this fcornful filence. He employed a whole work for 
the purpofe of recording fuch writers as no one.with- 
out his pains, except he had lived at the fame time, 
and in the fame ftrcet, would ever have heard of. 


He may indeed be faid to have raked many out of. 


the kennels to immortality, which, though in fome- 


_, what a ftinking condition, is, to an ambitious mind, . 


_, preferable 


o 
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preferable to utter obfcurity and oblivion; many, I 
prefume, having, with the wretch who burnt the 
Temple of Ephefus, fuch.a love for Fame, that they 

are willing-to creep. even into her common fhore, | 
' In humble imitation of this great man, in the only 
inftance in which I am capable of imitating him, I 
intend fhortly to attempt a work of the fame kind, 
in profe I mean, and to endeavour to do juftice to a 
great number of my co-temporaries, whofe names, 
or far the greater part, are much lefs known than . 
they deferve to be. And that I may be the better 
enabled to execute this generous purpofe, I have em- 
ployed feveral proper perfons to find out thefe. au- 
thors. ‘To this end, I have ordered my bookfeller 
to fend me in the names of all thofe apprentices. 

and: journeymen of bookfellers and printers, who at. — 
prefent entertain and inftru@ the town with their 
produdiions. I have befides a very able and induf- 
trious perfon who hath promifed me a complete lift 


ef all the hands now confined in the feveral Bridewells. 


in and about this city, which carry on the trade of 
writing, in any of the branches of religion, morality, 


and government ; in all which every day produces us 


fome curious eflay, treatife, remarks, &c. from thofe | 
quarters. © var 2 (oe 
I fhall conclude this paper with fome very fine lines: 


from the third book of the Dunciad, which gave in- 


deed the firft hint to my charitable defign : ‘for what 


__amelancholy confideration is it, that all thefe armies. 


there fpoken of, fhould perifh in the jaws of utter | 
darknefs, and that the names of fuch worthies fhould 
be as fhort lived as their works! The verfes are part 
of the fpeech of Settle to his fon Cibber : 4 


“¢ And fee, my fon! the hour is on its AV AY 
4 That lifts our‘ goddefs to imperial fway ; | 
, * This fav’rite ifle long fever’d from her reign,. 


‘ Dove-like fhe gathers to her wings again. 
* Now look thro’ fate! behold the feene fhe draws ¥ 
‘ What aids, what armies to aflert her caufe t 


See all her progeny, illuftrious fight ! 


‘ Behold, and count them as they rife to light,, - 


XN 
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¢ As Berecynthia, while her offspring vye 

© In homage to the mother of the fky, 

¢ Surveys around her, in the blefs’d abode, 

¢ An hundred fons, and ev’ry fon a god: 

¢ Not with lefs glory mighty Dulnefs crown’d, 

¢ Shall take thro’ Grub-itreet her triumphant round; 
‘¢ And her Parnaffus glancing o’er at once, 

‘¢ Behold an hundred fons, and each a dunce.’ . 


Nuns. 60. Sarurpay, Auguft 22. 
"Trip ceauTs wn parm Elka peice 
Be not the trumpeter of your own praife. 


' FRENCH author, a great favourite of mine, 
and whom I have often quoted in my lucubra- 
tions, cbierves, ¢ ‘Phat it is very common for men to 
talk of themfelves, of their children, and their f&- 
mily, and always in the terms of commendation. 
But,’ fays he, ¢ if thofe who accuftomed themfelves 
to fuch narratives, could conceive how troublefome 
and tirefome they are to the reft of the world, they 
would poffibly learn to contain themfelves a little 
better, and to fhew more complaifance to the patience 
of their hearers. It is moreover-matter of great. a- 
ftonifhment to me, that men who are perpetually 
praifing themfelves, fcarce ever mention the name 
of another perfon but in order to abufe it. Per- 
haps they intend to avail themfelves of the contrat, 
and to recommend their own conduct to general 
approbation, by the cenfure of their neighbours.’ 
The motive to the former of thefe vices is clearly 
vanity ; which, as the ingenious Dr Young fays, ' 


annananunnn-nannra 


© Makes dear felf on well-bred tongues prevail, 

; *@ And I the little hero of each tale.’ 
The motive to the latter is malice ; and, to-fay a 
plain truth, I firmly believe there is no bofom where 
vanity 
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- ¥anity is to be found in any great degree, which is 
nut at the fame time pretty confiderably tainted with 
- malice. Praife is-a miftrefs, in the purfuit of which 
every vain man muft have many rivals ; and whattem- 
_ per of mind men preferve to a rival, need not to be 
here repeated. | , . . 
_ To both thefe impulfes of mind, there 1s no man, 
I am afraid, fo liable as the writer. Fame is fome- 
times his only purfuit; but this is always blended 
with his other views, even in the moft mercenary, and 
for this fimple reafon, that it leads direétly to pud- 
ding. He mutt at leaft refpect fame, as the Cit in the 
play doth his.reputation, becaufe the Jofs of it may 
tend to the lofs of money. But in fact, his views are 
commonly more noble ; vanity, not avarice, is the paf- 
fion he would feed ; and there is fcarce an inhabitant- 
of Parnaffus even among the poor of that parifh, who 
will not be more pleafed with one who commends his 
works, than with one who gives hima dinner ; which 
being the cafe, it follows of courfe that they mult be 
_ allrivals for the aforefaid miftrefs, and may confequent-. 
ly be all fufpected of bearing malice to each other. 
Again, there is no writer who can fo eafily indulge 
both thefe inclinations, as the writer of Mifcellaneous 
Effays. It required the genius of Cicero or Boling-. 
broke, to introduce their own praifes into every poli- 
tical oration or pamphlet; or the wit of Lucian, or 


' South, to drag the philofophers and diffenters into . 


almoft every fubje&. But fuch effayift having a full 
liberty to write not only what, but on whit he pleafes, | 
may fill up every page with his own commendations, 
and with the abufe of all other writers. 

When I meditate on thefe matters, I can fearce re- 
frain from taking fome praife to myfelf; I am even 
vain enough to think the public have fome little obli- | 
gation to me, for that filence which I have hitherto 
fo inviolably maintained with regard to my own per- 
fections ; and perhaps the more candid among my 
readers would allow fome applaufe to this forbearance, 
if they knew what a facrifice I make of my own in- 
clinations, by thus confulting their eafe and as 3 

i. or 
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- For furely nothing can equal the fatisfaction which aman 


fcels in writing encomiums on himfelf, unlefs it be 


the difguft which every other perfon is as fure to con- 


€eive at reading them. 

In this mood of thinking likewife, Iam apt to chal- 
ienge to myfelf fome degree of merit towards my 
contemporary writers, efpecially thofe who write in 
my own way. . As thefe gentlemen are, I doubt not, 
well afflured of that immoderate envy which I muft 
bear to their great genius and learning, they will 
certainly acknowledge, that to confine all this to my- 


felf, to fmother thefe fcorching flames within my own 
breaft, without fuffering even a {park to efcape, feems. 


alittle to deferve their commendation. 

~ But to deal ingenuoufly on this occafion, I muft ace 
knowledge there are fome prudential as well as gene- 
rous motives to this filence. ‘T'wo confiderations may 
perhaps be fufpected of having fome little weight, in 
diffuading a man, even for his own fake, from exhi- 
biting his own praife; firft, that he will be fure of be- 
ing very little read; and, in the next place, of being 
much lefs believed. The fear of this latter fate may 
likewife have fome fhare in prevailing on a man to 
ftifle his envy, notwithftanding -all the pleafure which 
is to be found in giving it vent. However fweet it 
was to thofe great men, whofe names are recorded in 
the preface to the Dunciad, and in the Dunciad itfelf, 


‘to abufe the characters of Pope and Swift, and to af- 


fert, as they did, that the one wanted humour, and 
the othcr was no poet; I much doubt whether they 
would not have boughf their pleafure too dear, at the 
price of public fcorn, even though the former had 
treated them with the fame filent contempt with which 
they were treated by the latter. For this reafon, I 
fhall carcfully avoid any fatire againft the Popes and 
Swifts of the prefent age. Though envy of thefe great 
men fhould boil in my own bofom, I will never fuffer 
it to boil over fo as to run abroad into the public. 

‘To fupprefs two fuch powerful paffions as vanity 
and envy, is by no means an eafytafk. Itrequires 


—indced Jittle lefs refolution than what animated the 


Spartan 
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Spartan youth, who concealed a fox under “his gar- 


ment, and rather than he would produce him openly, 
- fuffered the vermin to gnaw- his ‘very bowels. To 


fay truth, I am afraid I thould not have been able to. 


perfeyere fo long, had I not contrived a certain cun- 
ning method of difcharging myfelf in private; and 
which, as it is a moft curious fecret, I faall now com- 
_ municate for the ufe of others, who, if they purfue 
the fame method, will, I doubt Rot, meet with the 
fame fuccefs. | 7 

I will give it-by way of receipt ; and can truly fay, 
tt hath every quality with which remedies are ufually 


e 


recommended ; being extremely cheap, eafy, fafe, and | 


practicable. 


A Receipt to prevent the ill effects of a raging vanity 
éu an Author. 


‘ When the fit is at the higheft, take of pen, ink, 


and paper, q. & make a panegyric on yourfelf; 
ftuff it well with all the cardinal virtues ; feafon to 
your tafte with wit, humour, and learning. You 
may likewife add, as you fee occafion, birth, polite- 
nefs, and fuch like. ‘ 

'¢ In the choice of your ingredients, be fure to have 
a particular regard to your fore part. It your ears 
be fore with any frefh pulling, or your br---ch with 
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rage. If you have htely betrayed your ignorance 
fo grofsly as to make Ovid guilty of two falfe quan- 
tities in one line, dafh plentifully with learning. 

‘ If you are publickly known to be an infamous 
liar, feafon very high with honour ; if you are no- 
torioufly fprung from the dunghill, take of anceftors 
from the Engliih hiftory at the leaft half a dozen. 
Et fic de caterés. | 

« When you have writ your panegyric, you may 
‘read it as often as you pleafe; but take care that 
* nobody hears you, and then be fure to---burn your 
© panegyric. 

- * This laft operation, I own, will caufe fome pain: 
_ © but when it is confidered, that, if you do not burn it 
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any frefh kicking, infufe a double portion of cou- 
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yourfelf, other people will; nay, perhaps, will treat 
it yet worfe, and bring it to a much more difho- 
nourable and ftinking end, a wife man will foon 
force himfelf to the refolution of putting his pane- 
gyric beyond the reach of malice. 

‘ As to the cure of envy, I need not give the re- 
ceipt for it at length. It is fufficient to dire& the 
choice of the very contrary ingredients ; that is to 
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qualities both of the head and heart. - 


‘ And here likewife you are to examine your own » 


fore part; if any man hath ridiculed you with wit 
and humour, take of blockhead, dunce, and fool, 
of each three penfuls. If another hath kickedand 
cuffed you luftily, be fure to becoward him well; 
and if the affault was in:public, before the eyes of 
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often repeated. 


‘ But with regard to this laft, great caution mut 


be had; firft, that the perfon fo to be beeowarded 


Thefe:- precautions are however ufelefs, if ‘you ap- 
ply your fatire, as you are above advifed to apply 
your panegyric, I mean to the flames; otherwife 
they will be abundantly neceflary, to prevent your 
ears from being pulled, till they refemble thofe of 
the afs lately expofed at the Bedford Coffee-houfe.’ 
I {hall conclude this paper -with two quotations ; 
the firft is from the mouth of Socrates. * Never fpeak 
‘ of yourfelf: for he who commends himfelf is vain ; 
« and he who abufes himfelf is abfurd.? The other is 
from.the witty Dr South. ‘ He advifes an abufive 
‘ writer to be, of all others, moft circumfpect. as to 
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¢ his own actions, feeing he is fo fure of meeting with | 
§ § 


‘ no quarter.’ A man muft, indeed, be molt furi- 
oufly mad, who fets up for a fatirift, when it is fcarce 


poflible for him to difcharge a fingle vice at any’ | 


other, that will not recoil on himfelf. In a word, 
with my friend Horace, melius non tangere clamo. A 
hint, which thofe of my contemporary writers,‘ who 

| under- 


fay, inftead of all the good, make ufe of all the bad - 


many gentlemen, the word coward can never be too- 


be firft under a profecution at law for the affault, 
and fecondly, that he be then out of the kingdom. |. — 
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underftand Latin, will,. for the future, I hope, ob- 
ferve. — 


Nuns. 61. Satrurpay, Auguft 29. 


Tov txaarlo en aworxuCaniones. CLEOBUE. 


Do not defpife your inferiors. ; 
HERE is not in human nature a more odious 
; difpofition, than a pronenefs to contempt. Nor 
‘is there any which more certainly denotes a bad mind: 
for in a good and a benign temper, there can be no 
room for this fenfation. That which conftitutes an 
objet of contempt to the malevolent, becomes the 
object of other paffions to a worthy and good-natured 
man: for in fuch a perfon, wickednefs and vice mult 
raife hatred and abhorrence, and weaknefs and folly 
will be fure to excite compaflion ; fo that he will find 
no objet of his contempt, in all the actions of men. 
And however deteftable this quality, which is a 
mixture of pride and ill-nature, may appear when 
confidered in the ferious fchool of Heraclitus, it will 
prefent no [2fs abfurd and ridiculous an idea. to the 


laughing fect of Democritus, efpecially as we may 


obferve, that the meaneft and bafeft of all human be- 


' imgs-are generally the moft forward to defpife others. 


So that the moft contemptible are generally the moft 
contemptuous. ; : 

I have often wifhed that fome of thefe curious per- 
fons who have employed their time in inquiring into 
the nature and aétions of feveral infects, fuch as 
bees and ants, had taken fome pains to examine whe- 
there they are not apt to exprefs any contemptuous 
behaviour one towards another ; the plain fymptoms 


_ of which might poffibly be difcovered by the help of 


microfeopes. It is fcarce conceivable that the queen 
bee, amongft the hundred gallants which fhe keeps 
for her own recreation, fhould not have fome efpecial 
favourites ; and it is full as likely, that thefe favourites. 
A & . Q2 wil 
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will fo carry themfelves towards their brethren, as to 
difplay fufficient marks of their contempt to the eye 
of an accurate difcoverer in the manners of the rep- 
tile world. For my own part, I have remarked 
_‘many inftances of contempt amongft animals, which 
I have farther obferved to increafe in proportion to 
‘the decreafe of fuch fpecies, m the rank and or- 
der of the anynal creation. Mr Ellis mforms me that 
he never could difcover any the leaft indication of 
contempt in the lions under his -care; the horfe, I 
am forry to fay it, gives us fome, the afs many more, 
the turkey-cock more ftill, and the toad is fuppofed 
‘to burtt itfelf frequently with the violence of this paf- 
fion. To purfue it gradually downwards would be 
too tedious. It may be reafonably fuppofed to arrive 
at a prodigious height before it defcends to the loufe. 
With what a degree of centempt may we conceive 
that 2 fubftantial freeholder of this kind, who is 
~ well eftablifhed in the head of a beggar wench, con- 
fiders a poor vagabond loufe, who hath ftrayed into 


the head of a Woman of quality, where it is ia ‘- 


hourly danger of being arrefted by the mercilefs 
hands of her woman! ; ie 
This may perhaps feem to fome a very ridiculous 
image ; and as ridiculous, as I apprehend, to a being 
of a fuperior order will appear a contemptuous 
man; one puffed up with fome trifling, perhaps fan- 
cied fuperiority, and looking round him with difdain 
on thofe who are perhaps fo nearly his equals, that, 


to fuch a being as I have juft mentioned, the difference _ 


‘may be as inconfiderable and. imperceptible between 
the defpifer and the. defpifed, as the difference be- 
tawveen two of the meaneft infects may feem to us. 
And as a very good mind, as I have before obferved; 
will give no entertainment to any fuch affection; 10 


‘neither will a fenfible’ mind, I am perfuaded, find ” 


much opportunity to exert it. If men would make 
‘put a moderate ufe of that felf-examination, which 
philofophers and divines have recommended to them, 
it would tend greatly to the cure of this difpofition. 
Their contempt would then, perhaps, as their charity 
* is faid todo, begin athome. To fay truth, a nae 
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hath this better. chance of defpifing himfelf, than he 
hath of defpifing others, as he is likely to know him- 
felf beft. ; 

But I am fliding into‘a more ferious vein than I in- 
tended. In the refidue of this paper, therefore, I wilt 
confine myfelf to one particular confideration only; 
one which will give as ridiculous an idea of contempt, 
and afford as ftrong diffuafives againft it, as any other 
which at prefent fuggefts itfelf. 

The confideration I mean is, that contempt is, ge- 
nerally at leaft, mutual, and that there is fcarce any 
one man who defpifes another without being at the 
fame time defpifed by him, of which I fhall endea- 
vour to produce fome few inftances. . 

' As the Right Honourable the Lord Squanderfield, 
at the head of a vaft retinue, pafles by Mr Mofes 
Buckram, citizen and tailor, in his chaife and one’; 
‘ See there !’ fays my Lord, with an air of the highedt 
contempt, ‘ that rafcal Buckram, with his fat wife, 
‘I fuppofe he is going to his country-houfe ; for fuch 
‘fellows muft have their country-houfe, as well as their 
‘vehicle. Thefe are the rafcals that complain of want 
‘oftrade.” Buckram, onthe other fide, is no fooner 
recovered from the fear of being run over before he 
gould get out of the way, than turning to his wife, 
he cries,‘ Very fine, faith! an honeft citizen is to be 
‘run over by fuch fellows as thefe, who drive abont 
* their coaches and fix with other people’s money. 
‘See, my dear, what an equipage he hath, and yet 
“he cannot find money to pay an honeft tradefman. 
“He is above fifteen hundred pounds deep in my 


_€ books ; how I defpife fuch lords 1’ 


Lady Fanny Rantun, from the fide-box,cafting her 


_ eyes of an honeft pawnbroker’s wife below her, bids 


t 


Lady Betty her companion take notice of that crea- . 


' ture in the pit ; ‘ Did youever fee, Laddy Betty,’ fays 


fhey ¢ fuch a ftrange wretch ? how the aukward mon- 
‘ fter is dreffed !’ The good woman at the fame time 
furveying Lady Fanny, and offended, perhaps, at a 
{cornful fmile, which fhe fees in her countenance,--- 
whifpers her friend,---‘ Obferve Lady Fanny Rantun. 
‘As great airs as that fine lady gives herfelf, my huf- 
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‘ band hath all her jewels under lock and key. What 
¢ a contemptible thing is poor quality !’ 
Is there on earth a greater object of contempt than’ 
poor {cholar to a Iplendid beau ; unlefs, perhaps, the 


Splendid beau to the poor fcholar !’ the philofopher and . 


the world, the man of bufinefs and the man of plea- 
fure, the beauty and the wit, the hypocrite and the 
profligate, the covetous and fquanderer, are ail alike 


- inftances of this reciprocal contempt. 


. Take the fame obfervations into the loweft life, and 
we fhall find the fame pronenefs to defpife each o- 
ther. The common foldier who hires himfelf out to 
be fhot at for five pence a-day ; who is the only flave 


in a free country, and is liable to be fent to any part - 
_of the world without his confent, and whilft at home 
- fubject to the fevereft punifhments, for offences which — 


are not to be found in our law books ; yet this noble 
perfonage looks with a contemptuous air on all his 


brethren of that order in the commonwealth, whether 


of mechanics or hufbandmen, from whence he was 
himfelf taken. On the other hand, however adorned 
with his brickduft-coloured cloth, and debaubed with 
worfted Jace of a penny a yard, the very gentleman 
foldier is as much defpifed in his turn, by the whift- 
ling carter, who comforts himfelf, that he is a free 


Englifhman, an and will live with no mafter any longer 
- than he likes him; nay, and though he never was 


worth twenty fhillings i in his life, is ready to anfwer a 
Captain, if he offends him,---* D---n you, Sir, who 
¢ are you? is it not We that pays you? 

This contemptuous difpofition is in redlity the fure 
attendant on a mean and bad mind in every ftation ; 
on the contrary, a great and good man will be free 
from it, whether he be placed at the top or bottom of 
life. was therefore not a little pleafed with a re- 
buke given by a blackfhoe boy, to another, who had 
exprefled his eontempt of one of the modern town- 
{marts. * Why fhould you defpife him, Jack! faid 


the honeft lad.. «We are all what the Lord pleafed. 


“to make us.’ a 
| Ww 
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-I will conclude this paper with a ftory whith a gen- 
tleman of honour averred to me to be truth. His 


_coach being ftopt in Piccadilly by two or three carts, | 
- which, according to. cuftom, were placed directly 


acrofs the way ; he obferved a very dirty fellow, who 
appeared to belong to a mud cart, give another fel- 
low feveral tafhes with his whip, and at the fame time 
heard him repeat more than once---* D---n you, I 
‘ will teach you manners to your betters.’ My friend 
could not eafily from thefe words divine what might 
poffibly be the ftation of the unhappy fufferer, tll 
at length, to the great fatisfaction of his curiofity, he 
difcovered that he was the driver ofa duft-cart drawm 
by affes. : ; 
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Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 


T HERE is no part in all the excellent frame of 
our conftitution, which an Englifhman can, I- 
think, contemplate with fuch delight and admiration ; 
nothing, which muft fill him with fuch gratitude to 
our earlieft anceftors, asthat branch of Britiih liber- 
ty, from which gentlemen, you derive your autho-. 
rity of affembling here on this day. . 7 
The inftitution of Juries, gentlemen, is a privilege 
which diftinguifhes the liberty cf Englifhmen from: - 
thofe of all other nations: for as we findnotraces of 
this in the antiquities of the Jews, or Greeks, or Ro-— 
mans ; fo it is an advantage, which 1s at prefent fole- 
ly confined to this country ; not fo much, I appre- 
hend, from th: reafons afligned by Fortefcue, in his 
book de Laudibus, cap. 29. namely, ¢ becaufe there - 
‘are more hufbandmen, and fewer freeholders, te 
‘ other countries ;? as becaufe other @ountrjes have 
lefs of freedom than this; and being for the moft part 
fubjected to the abfolute will pf their governors, hold 
their lives, liberties, and properties, at the difcretjon ; 


_ Of thofe governors, and not under the protection of 


certain laws. In fuch countrics, it would be abfurd. | 
, to 
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to look for any fhare of power in the hands of the 
people. : 

And if juries in general be fo very fignal a bleffin 
to this nation, as Fortefcue in the book I have ik 
_ cited, thinks it: * A method,’ fays he, « much more 
¢ available and effectual for the trial of truth, than is 
© the form of any other laws of the world, as it is far- 
« ther from the danger of corruption and fuborna- 
« tions’ what, gentlemen, fhall we fay of the tafti- 


tution of grand juries, by which.an Englifhman, fo | 


far from being convicted, cannot be evén tried, not 
even put on his trial in any capital cafe, at the fuit 
of the crown, unlefs, perhaps, in one or two very 
{pecial inftances, till twelve men at the leaft have faid 
on their oaths,. that there is a probable caufe for his 
accufation! Surely we may in a kind of rapture cry 
out with Fortefcue, {peaking of the fecond jury, 
¢ Who then car unjuftly die in England for any cri- 
¢ minal offence, feeing he may have fo many helps 
¢ for the favour of his life, and that none may con- 
"6 demn him, but his neighbours, good and lawful 
‘ men, againft whom he hath no manner of excep-' 
* tion? . 

To trace the original of shis great and fingular 
privilege, or to fay when and how it began, 1s not 
an eafy tafk ; fo obfcure indeed are the footfteps of it 
through the firft ages of our hiftory, that my Lord 
Hale, and even my Lord Coke, f2em to have declined 
it. Nay, this latter, in his account of his fecond or 
petty jury, is very fuccinét; and contents himfelf 
with faying, @o. Lit. 155. 5. that it is very ancient, 
and before the conqueft. | | 

Spelman, in his life of Alfred, lib. ii. p. 71. will 
have that prince to have been the firft founder of ju- 
‘ries; but intruth they are much older, and very pro- 
bebly had fome exiftence ewen among the Britons. The 
Normans likevefe had anciently the benefit of juries, 
as appears in the Cuftumier de Normandy; and fome- 
thing like grand juries too we find in that book, under 
the title Suit de Murdyr. 

Bracton, who -wrott in the reign of Henry the 
third, in his book de corona, cap. 1. gives a plain ace 
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count of this matter: and by him it appears, that the 

rand juries before the jultices in Eyre differed very 
ittle at that time from what they now are, before juf- 
tices afligned to keep the peace, oyer and terminer, 
and goal-delivery, unlefs in the manner of chufing 
them, and unleis in one other refpect; there being 
then a grand jury fworn for every hundred; where- 
as at prefent one ferves for the whole county, li- 
berty, @c. 

But before this time, our anceftors were fenfible of 
the great importance of this privilege, and extremely 
jealous of it, .as appears by the twenty-ninth chapter 
of the great charter, granted by King John, and con- 
firmed by Henrythethird. For thus my Lord Coke, 
2 Infiit. 46. expounds that chapter. Nudlus liber homo 
capiatur, &c. * No man fhall be taken, that is,’ fays 
he, ‘ reftrained of liberty, by petition or fuggeftion to 
‘ the king and his council; unlefs it be by indictment 
‘ or prefentment of good and lawful men, where fuch 
« deeds be done.’ . : . 

- And fo juft a value have our anceftors always fet on 
this great branch of our.liberties, and fo jealous have 
they been of any attempt to diminith it, that whem a 
commiflion to punifh rioters in a f{ummary way was 
awarded in the fecond year of Richard the fecond, | 

It was,’ fays Mr Lambardin his Eirenarcha, fol. 305. 

even in the felf-fame year of the fame king, refumed 

as a thing over hard (fays that writer) to be borne,. 
that a freeman fhould be imprifoned without.an in- 


Charta fpeaketh ; until that the experience of greater 
evils had prepared and made the ttomach ofthe com- 
monwealth ablé and fit to digeft it.’ Se Ros 
And a hard morfel furely it muft have been, when* + 
the. commonwealth could not digeft it in that turbu; 
lent reign, which, of all others in our hiftory, feergs 
to have afforded the moft proper ingr@lients to giake 
it palatable; in a reign moreover when the common- 
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wealth feemed to have been capable of {wallowing and 


digefting almoft any thing; when judges were {o pro- 
Ritute as to acknowledge the king to-be above the law; - 
and when a parliament, which even Echard cenfures, 
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and for which Mr Rapin, with a jufter indignation, 
tells us he knows no name odious enough, made no 
fcruple to facrifice to the paffions of the king, and his 
minifters, the lives of the moft diftinguifhed lords of 
the kingdom, as well as the liberties and privileges of 
the people. Even in that reign, gentlemen, our an- 
ceftors could not,as Mr Lambard remarks, be brought 
by any neceflity of the times, to give up, in any fingle 
inftance, this their invaluable privilege. 

Another confiderahle attempt to deprive the fubject 
of the benefit of grand juries was made in the eleventh 


year of Henry the feventh. The pretence of this a& 


.of parliament, was the wilful concealments of grand- 
jurors, in their inquefts; and by it ‘ power was given 
¢ to the juftices of aflize in their feflions, and to the 


 juftices of peace in every county, upon information, | 


¢ for the king, to hear and determine all offences and 
« contempts (faving treafon, murder, or felony) by 
¢ any perfon.againit the effect of any ftatute.’ | 

My Lord Coke, in his 4th inftitute, fol. 40. fets 
forth this act at large, not as a law which in his time 
had any force, but in terrorem; and, as he himéelf 
fays, that the like fhould never be-attempted in any 
future parliament. | _ 

¢ This att,’ fays Lord Coke, ¢ had a fair flattering 
« preamble; but, im the execution, tended diametri- 
¢ cally contrary; véz. to the high difpleafure of Al- 
¢ mighty God; and to the great let, nay, the utter 
¢ fubverfion of the common law; namely, by depri- 
* ving the fubject of that great privilege of being i- 


¢ dicted and tried by a jury of their countrymen.” ~~ 


By pretext of this law, fays the great writer I have 
juk cited, Empfon and Dudley did commit upon the 
fubject infufferable preffures and oppreffions. And 


we read in hiftory, that, foon after the a& took place, . 
Sir William Capel, Alderman of London, who was . 


made the firfteobject of its tyranny, was fined two 
thoufand feven hundred pounds, fixteen. hundred of 
which he actually paid to the king, by way-of compo- 


fition. A vaft fum in thofe days, to be impoftd for a . 


crime fo minute, that fcarce any notice is taken of it 


in hiftory. _ 
- 7 ur 
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. Our-anceftors, however, bore not long this invafion 


on their liberties ; for in the very firft year of King 
Henry VIII. this flagitious act was repealed, and the 
advifers .of. all the extortions committed by it were 
defervedly facrificed to the public refentment. | 

Gentlemen, I fhall mension but two more attacks 
on this meft valuable.of all our liberties ; the firit of - 
which was indeed the greateft of all, I mean that 
curfed court of Star-chamber, which was erected un- 
cer the fame king. - 

I fhall not before you, gentlemen, enter into a con- 
teft with my Lord Coke, whether this court had a 
much older exiftence, or whether it firft begun under © 
the ftatute of 3d Henry VII. For my part, I clearly 
think the latter: é | 

I. Becaufe the ftatute which erects it mentions no 
fuch court as then exifting, and moft manifeitly fpeaks 
the language of creation, not of confirmation. 

II. Becaufe it was exprefsly fo underftood by the 
judges, within five years after the ftatute was made, as 
appears by the year-book of 8th Henry VII. Pa/fch. 
fol. 13. Plac. %. / 

Laftly, Becaufe all our hiftorians and law-writers 
before that time are filent concerning any fuch court; © 
for as to. the records and aéts of parliament cited by 
my Lord Coke, they are moft eviderttly to be applied 

only to the king and. council, to whom, in old time, 
.complaints- wege, m very extraerdinary cafes, pre-. 
ferred. : ; 

This old court, my Lord Coke himfelf ¢ onfeffes, fat 
very rarely ; fo rarely indeed, that there are no-traces 
left of its proceedings, at leaft of any fuch as were af 

-terwards had under the authority of the ftlatute. "Had 
this court. had an original exiftence in the conftitution, 
-Ido notfee why the great lawyer is fo févere againft 
the before-mentioned act of the 11th of Henry VII. 
or how he can, with any propriety, call the liberty of 
being accufed and tried only by juries, the birth-right 
of an Englifh fubject. “ i 

The other inftance was that of the High-commiffion 
court,” inftituted by parliament in the firft year of | 

Queen Elizabéth. | . 
R2 | This 
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This act likewife pretends to refer to an authority 


in being. The title of it is, An A@ reftoring to the 


crown the ancient jurifdiation, &c. By which, faith 
. Lord Coke, 4th Inft. 325. the nature of the act doth 
appear, vfz. that it is an act of reftitution. 
_ And hence the court of Common Pleas, in the reign 
_ of James I. well argued, that the act being meant to 
-reftore to the crown the ancient ecclefiaftical jurifdic- 
tion, the commi#fioners could derive no other power 


from it than before belonged to that ecclefiaftical ju- 


. rifdiction. 
But however neceflary, as my Lord Coke fays, 4th 
Inft. 326. this act might have been at its firft creation, 
or however the intention of the legiflature might have 
been to reftrain it, either as to time or perfons, cer- 
tain itis, that the commiffioners extended its jurif- 
diction in many cafes, to the great grievance of the 
~ fubje&t, and to the depriving them of that privilege 
which I have juft mentioned to be the birth-right of 
an Englifhman. 


The ufes made of thefe courts, and particularly - 


under that unhappy prince, Charles I. need not be 


mentioned. They are but too well known. Let it 
- fuffice, that the fpirit of our anceftors at laft prevailed - 


_over thefe invafions of their liberties, and thefe courts 
were for ever abolifhed. 

And, gentlemen, if we have juft reafon to admire 
' the great bravery and fteadinefs of thofe.our anceftors, 
in defeating all the attempts of tyranny againft this 


excellent bsanch of our conftitution, we fhall have no ° 


lefs reafon, I apprehend, to extol that great wifdom, 
which they have from time to time demonftrated, m 


' well.ordering and regulating their juriés, fo as to pre- 


ferve them as clear as poflible from all danger of cor- 
ruption. In this light, gentlemen, we ought to con- 
fider the feveral laws by which the morals, thecha- 
racter, the fubftance, and good demeanor of jurors 
are regulated. Thefe jurors, gentlemen, muft be 
good and lawful men, of reputation and fubftance, m 


their county, chofen at the nomimation of neither 


- party, abfolutely difinterefted and indifferent in the 
_ eaufe which they are to try. Upon’ the whole, the 
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excellence of our conftitution, and the great wifdom 
of our laws, which. Fortefcue, my Lord Coke, and 
many other freat writers, have fo highly extolled, is 
in no one inftance fo truly admirable as in this infti- 
tution of our juries. | | 

IT hope, gentlemen, I fhall not be thought imperti~ 
nent, in having taken up fo much of your time to fhew 
you the great dignity and importance of that office 
which you are now aflembled here to execute; the 
duties of which it is incumbent on me concifely to open 


to-you: and this I fhall endeavour in the beft manner 


I am able. 
The duty, gentlemen, of a grand juror, is to in- 


quire of all crimes and mifdemeanors whatfoever, 


which have been committed in the county or liberty 


for which he ferves as a grand juror, and which are 


anywife cogmizable by the court in which he is fworn 
to inquire. 
_ And this inquiry is in a two-fold manner, by way 
of indi€&tment, and by way of prefentment. 
.~ Which- two words, Mr Lambard, fol. 461. thus 
explains : - 

‘ A prefentment,’ fays he, ‘I take to be 2 mere deter- 
‘ minationof the jurors themfelves; and an indictment 
‘ is the verdict of the jurors, grounded upon the accu- 
‘ fation of athird perfon; fo that a prefentment is but 
‘ a declaration of the jurors, without any bill offered 
* before; and an indictment is their finding of a bill of 
‘ accufation to be true.” —. 

The ufual method of charge hath been to run over 


‘the feveral articles, or heads of crimes, which might 


poflibly become fubject to the inquiry of the grand ~ 
pety . 
This, we find in Bracton, who writ fo long ago as 
the reign of Henry III. was the prattice of the juftices 
in Eyre. |. iii. c. 1. And my Lord Coke fays, 4 Inft. 
483. that the charge to be given at the feffions of 
the peace confifteth of two parts; laws ecclefiaftical 
for the peace of the church, and laws civil and tem- 
poral for the peace of the land. And Mr Lambard, 
in his Eirenarcha, gives a whole form of the charge 
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at length, in which he recapitulates every article 
which was at that time inquirable in the feflions.. 
But, gentlemen, I*think I may be excufed-at pre- 


fent from taking up fo much of your time ; for though - 


we are aflembled to exercife the jurifdiction of a very 


antient and honourable liberty, ‘yet, as there is 4no- 
_ ther feflions of juftices within that county of which 


this liberty is a part, before whom indictments for 
all crimes of the deeper dye are ufually preferred, it 


feems rather to favour of oftentation than utility, to 
‘run over thofe articles which in great probability will 


not come before you. 5 | 
_ And indeed a perfe& knowledge of the law in thefe 
matters is not neceflary to a grand juror; for in all 
cafes of indictments, whether for a greater or lefler, a 
public or private crime, the bufinefs of a grand jury 
is only to attend to the evidence for the-king; and if 
on that evidence there fhall appear a probable caufe 
for the accufation, they are to find the bill true, with- 
out liftening to any circumftances of defence, or to 
any matter of law. . ft a 
_ And therefore my Lord Hale, vol. II. fol. 158. puts 
this cafe: ‘ If A. be killed by B. fo that the perfon 
of the flayer and flain be certain, and a bill of mur- 
der be prefented to the grand jury, regularly they 
ought to find the bill for murder, and not for man- 
flaughter, or fe defendendo; becaufe otherwife offence 
may be fmothered without due trial; and when .the 
party comes on his trial, the whole fact will be exa- 
mined before the court and the petty jury; for if 
aman kills B. in his own defence, or per inforte- 
nium, or poffibly in executing the procefs of law 
upon an affault made upon. him, or in his own de- 
fencé on the highway, or in defence of his houfe 
again{t thofe that come to rob him (in which three 
laft cafes it is neither felony nor forfeiture, but, up- 
on not guilty pleaded, he ought to be acquitted) yet 
if the grand inqueft find an ignoramus upon the bill, 
or find the fpecial matter, whereby the prifoner 1s 
difmiffed and difcharged, he may neverthelefs be in- 
dicted for murder feven years after ; whereas, 
‘upon a proper finding he had béen acquitted, au 
‘ co 
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‘ could: never afterwards be again arraigned without 
‘ having the plea of autrefois acquit” 

-This doétrine. of the iearned chief juftice you will 
apply to whatever cafe may come before you: for 
wherever you fhall find probable caufe, upon the 


oaths of the king’s' witnefles, you will not ditcharge 


your office without finding the bill to be true, fhewing 
no regard to the nature of the crime, or the degree of 
the guilt ; which are matters proper for the ropaizanice 
and determination of the court only. 

I muft not however omit, on the authority of the 
laft-mentioned judge, H. P. C. ii. 157. ¢ that if, 


¢ upon the hearing the king’s evidence, or upon your 


-€ own knowledge of the incredibility of the witneffes, 


‘ you fhall be diffatisfied, you may then return the 
‘ bill ignoramus.’ 
It is true, my Lord Hale confines this to indiétments 


' for capital offences; but I fee no reafon why it may 


not be extended to any indictment whatever. | 
‘One caution more occurs on this head of indi&- 
ment ; and it is the duty of fecrecy. To have revealed 


‘the king’s counfel difclofed to the grand jurors was 


formerly taken to be felony; nay, juftice Shard, m 
the 27th year of the book of affizes, Placit. 63. doubt - 

ed whether it was not treafon; and though at this day 
the law be ,not fo fevere, yet is this ftilla very great 
mifdemeanor, and fineable as fuch, and is moreover a 


‘manifeft breach of your oath. 


I'come now, gentlemen, to the fecond branche of 
your duty; namely, that of prefenting all offences 
which fhall come to your knowledge. 

And this is much more painful, and of greater diffi- 


‘culty, than the former; for here you are obliged, 


without any direct accufation, to inform yourfelves as 
well as poffible of the truth of the faét, and in fome 
meafure hikewife to be -conufant of thofe laws which 


— fubject offences to your prefentment. — 


Upon this head, therefore, I fhall beg fenea to re- 
mind you of thofe articles which feem to be moft wor- 
thy of your inquiry at this time: for indeed it would 
be ufelefs and tedious to enumerate the whole cata- 
Jogue of mifdemeanors that are to be found in our 
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ftatutes; many of which, though ftill in force, are, 
by the changes of times and fafhions, become anti- 
quated, and of little ufe. Ceffante ratione legis, ceffat 
ey ipfa lex; and there are fome accidental and tempo- 
rary evils, which at particular feafons have, like an 
epidemic diftemper, affected fociety, but have after- 
wards difappeared, or at leaft made very faint efforts 
to corrupt the public morals. ‘The laws made to fup- 
prefs fnch, though very wholefome and neceflary at 
the time of their creation, become obfokte with 
‘the evil which occafroned them, and which they were 
intended to cure. But, gentlemen, there are evils 
of a more durable kind, which rather refemble chro- 
nical than epidemic difeafes; and which have {fo in- 


veterated themfelves in the blood of the body politic, . 


that they are perhaps never to be totally eradicated. 


Thefe it will be always the duty. of the magiftrate to 


palliate and keep down as much as poffible. And 
thefe, gentlemen, are-the mifdemeanors of which 


you are to prefent .as many as come to your know- 


mas a 
nd, firft, gentlemen, I will remind you of pre- 
fenting all offences committed immediately againft the 


_ Divine Being; for though. all crimes do include in | 


them fome degree of fin, and may therefore be confi- 
dered as offences againft the Almighty; yet there are 
fome more direétly levelled at his honour, and which 
‘the temporal laws do punifh as fuch. 

And, 1. All blafphemous expreffions againft any 
one of the facred perfons in the. Trinity, are feverely 
punifhable by the common law; for, as my Lord Hale 
fays, in Taylor’s cafe, : Vent. 293. 3 Keb. 607. 621. 
- $C. ¢ Such kind of wicked blafphemous words are 


¢ not only an offence againft God and religion, buta - 


‘ crime againft the laws, ftate, and government ;’ 
and in that cafe the defendant for blafphemv, too 
horrible indeed to be repeated, was fentenced to ftand 
‘three times in the pillory, to pay a great fine, and to 
find fecurity for his good behaviour during life. 

In like manner, all fcandalous and contemptuous 
words {poken -again{ft our holy religion, are, by the 
wifdom of the common law, made liable to an indict- 
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ment ; for ‘ Chriftianity,’ fays that excellent chief- 
juttice, in the cafe I have juft cited, ¢ is parcel of the 
‘ laws of England; therefore, to reproach the Chri- 
‘ ftian religion is to {peak in fubverfion of the law.’ 


‘And to the fame purpofe is Attwood’s cafe, in Cro. 
| Jac. 421. where one was indicted before the juftices 


of peace for faying, that the religion now profefled 
was a new religion within fifty years, Gc. For as to 
the doubt concerning the high commiflioners, ftarted 
in that cafe, and then, as it appears, over-ruled, ‘that 
is now vanifhed. 

Nor are our ftatutes filent concerning this dreadful 
offence ; particularly by 1 Eliz. c. 2. § 9. a fevere 
punifhment is enacted for any perfon, who fhall, in 


_ any interludes, plays, fongs, rhimes, or by other open 
- words, declare or fpeak any thing in derogation, de- 
praving or defpifing the book of common prayer, Ge. 


Mr Lambard, I find, mentions this aét in his 
charge, though the execution of it be in the counties 
confined to the juftices of Oyer and Terminer, and 


of affize; but the 22d fection of the ftatute feems to 


give a clear jurifdi¢tion to this court, at two of our 
quarter feffions. 

- The laft offence of this kind, which the’ wicked 
tongue of man can commit, is by profane curfing and 
fwearing.’ This is a fin exprefsly againft the law de- 
livered by God himfelf to the Jews, and which is as 
exprefsly prohibited by our bleffed Saviour ip his fer- | 
mon on the mount. 

‘Many ftatutes have been made againft this offence ; : 
and by the laft of thefe, which was enaéted in the 
nineteenth year of the prefent king, every day-labour- 
er, common foldier, common failor, and common 
feaman, forfeits one fhilling ; every other perfon, un- 
der the degree of a gentleman, two fhillings ; and 
every perfon, of or above that degree, five fhillings. 

And in cafe any perfon fhall after fuch conviction 
offend again, he forfeits double ; and for every offence 


-. after a fecond conviction, treble. 


Though the execution of this act be intrufted to 
one fingle magiftrate, and no jurifdiction, unlefs by 


appeal, a to the feffions ; yet I could not forbear 


mentioning 
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méntioning it here, when I am fpeaking in the. pres 
fence. of many peace-officers, who are to forfeit forty 
fhillings for neglecting to put the act in execution. 


And I mention it. the rather to inform them, that - 


whenever the offender is unknown to any conftable, 
petty conftable, tititingman, or other peace-officer, 

fuch conftable, dc. is empowered by the act, without 
.any warrant, to feize and detain any fuch perfon, 
and forthwith to carry him before the next magiftrate. 

And if thefe oficers would faithfully difcharge the 


duty thus enjoined them, and which religion as well . 


as the law requires of them, our ftreets would foon 
_ ceafe to refound with this deteftable crime, fo injuri- 
ous to the honour of God, fo directly repugnant to 
his pofitive commands, fo highly offenfive to the ears 
of all good men, and fo very fcandalous tothe nation 
in the ears of foreigners. . | 
Having difpatched thofe mifdemeanors (the princi- 
pal ones at leaft) which are immediately committed 
againft God, I come now to fpeak of thofe which are 
committed againft the perfon of the king, which per- 
fon the law wifely holds to be facred. : 
Befides thofe heinous offences againft this facred 
perfon which are punifhed ultimo fupplicio, there are 
‘many articles, fome of which involve the criminal 7m 
the guilt of premunire, and others are confidered in 
law as mifprifions or contempts. The former of thefe 
4s-by Mr Serjeant Hawkins, in his Pleas of the Crowa, 
divided into two general heads, v/z. 
Into offences againft the crown, Pd 
_ And offences againft:the authority of the king 
and parliament. | 
Under the former head he-enumerates nine feveral 
articles ; but as thefe chiefly relate to fugh invafions 
of the royal prerogative as were either made ia popilh 
ages in favour of the bifhops of Rome, or in thofe 
times which bordered on the Reformation in favour 
of the Church of Rome, and are not prattifed, at 
leaft not openly practifed, in thefe days, I fhall have 
no heed to repeat them here. 
Under the latter head he mentions only one, which 
~ was enacted in the reign of Queen Anne, 6 Ann. “ qe 
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« If any perfon fhall malicioufly and dire@ly, by: 
preaching, teaching, or advifed {peaking, declare, | 
maintain, and affirm, that the pretende ‘Prince of 
Wales hath any right or title to the crown of thefe 
realms, or that any other perfon or perfons hath or 
- have any right or title to the fame, otherwife than 
according to the acts of fettlement :- or that the 
kings or queens of this realm, with the authority of 
parliament, are not able to make laws to limit the 
crown and the defcent, dc. thereof, fhall incur a 
premunire.’ 
A moft wholéfome and neceflary law. And yet fo 
mild hath been our government, that I remember no 
ene inftance of putting it in execution. 

Mifprifions or contempts are againft the king’s pre~ 
rogative, againft his title, or againft his facred perfon 
or government. 

Under thefe heads will fall any a& of public and 
avowed difobedience ; any denying his moft juft and 
lawful title tothe crown ; any overt act which dire&- 
ly tends to encourage or promote rebellion or fedi- 
tion; all falfe rumours. againft his Majefty, or his 
councils ; ; all contemptuous language concerning his 
facred perfon, by curfing, reviling him, &c. or by 
uttering any thing which manifefts an intention of 

‘Jeffening that elteem, awe, and reverence, which fab- 
jects ought to bear to the beft of princes. 

Thefe are offences, gentlemen, -which I mult ear- 
neftly recommend to your. inquiry. This, gentle- 
men, is your duty as grand jurors; and it mult be a 
moft pleafing tafk to you as you are Englifhmen ; for. 
in proportion as you love and efteem your liberties, 
you will be fired with love and reverence towards a 
prince, under whofe adminiftration you enjoy them in- 
the fulleft and ampleft manner. 

Believe me, gentlemen, notwithftanding all which 
the malice of the difappointed, the madnefs of repub- 
licans, or the folly. of Jacobites may infinuate, there 
is but one method to maintain the liberties of this 
country, and that is, to maintain the crown on the 
heads of that family which now happily enjoys it. 

. If ever fubjects had reafon to ado the eeepc 
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that fentiment of the poet Claudian, ‘ That liberty 
‘ never flourifhes fo happily as under a good king,’ 
we have reafon at prefent for that admiration. 

I am afraid, gentlemen, this word Liberty, though 
fo much talked of, is but little underftood. What 
other idea can we have of liberty, than that it is the 


enjoyment of our lives, our perfons, and our proper- _ 


ties in fecurity ; to be free mafters of ourfelves and 
our poffeflions, as far as the known laws of our coun- 
try will admit; to be liable to no punifhment, no 
confinement, no lofs, but what thofe laws fubje@ us 
to! Is there any man ignorant enough to deny that 
this is the defcription of a free people ; or bafe enough 
to accufe me of panegyric, when I fay this is our pre- 
fent happy condition ? 


But it the bleffing of liberty, like that of health, | 


be not to be perceived by thofe who enjoy it, or at 


Teaft muft be illuftrated by its oppofite, let us com-. 


‘pare our own condition with that of other countries ; 
of thofe whofe polity {ome among us pretend fo muchto 


admire, and whofe government they feem fo ardently. - 


. to affect. ~ Lettres de cachet, Baftiles, and inquifitions, 
may, perhaps, give us a livelier fenfe of a juft and 
mild adminiftration, than any of the bleflings we en- 
joy under it. 

. Again, gentlemen, let us compare the prefent 
times with the paft. And here I need not refort back 
to thofe diftant ages, when our unhappy forefathers 
petitioned their conqueror, ‘ that he would not make 
¢ them fo miferable, nor be fo fevere to them, as to 
« judge them by a law they underftood not.’ Thefe 


are the very words, as we find them preferved in. 


Daniel ; in return to which, the hiftorian informs us, 


‘nothing was obtained but fair promifes. I fhall not. 


dwell here on the tyranny of his immediate fucceffor, 
of whom the fame hiftorian records, that ‘ feeking to 
‘ eftablifh abfolute power by force, he made both 
¢ himfelf and his people miferable.’ 

I need not, gentlemen, here remind you of the 
oppreffions under which our anceftors have groaned 
in many other reigns, to fhake off which the fword 


of civil war was firft drawn in the reignof king Johny - 
: which 
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_ «which: was not entirely fheathed during many fuccef- 
five generations. | ; 3 

I might, perhaps, have a fairer title to your pa- 
tience, in laying open the tyrannical proceedings of 
Jater times, while the crown was poflefled by four 
fucceflive princes of the houfe of Stuart. But this, 
gentlemen, would be to trefpafs on your patience in- 
deed: for to mention all their acts of abfolute power, 
all their attempts to fubvert the liberties of this na- 
tion, would be to relate to you the hiftory of their 
‘reigns. : | 

Ina word, gentlemen, all the ftruggles which our 
anceftors have fo bravely maintained with ambitious 
princes, and particularly with the laft-mentioned fa- 
mily, was-:to maintain and preferve to themfelves and 
their pofterity, that very liberty which we now en- 
yoy, under a prince to whom I may truly apply what 
the philofopher long ago faid of Virtue, ¢ That 
* whotruly know him mutt love him.’ 

The third general head of mifdemeanors, gentle- 
men, is of thofe which are committed againit the fub- 
jet; and thefe may be divided into two branches. 

Into fuch as are.committed againft individuals only: 

-And into fuch as affect the public in general. 

The former of thefe will probably come before you 
‘by way of indictment ; for men are apt enough to re- 
venge their own quarrels; but offences in commune 
nocumentum do not fo cértainly find an avenger; and 
thus thofe crimes, which it is the duty of every man 
‘to punifh, do often efcape with impunity. 

Of thefe, gentlemen, it may be therefore proper 
‘to awaken your inquiry, and particularly of fuch as 
do in a more efpecial manner infeft the public at this 
‘me. | ; 

_ _ The firft of this kind is the-offence of profligate 

‘lewdnefs ; a crime of very pernicious nature to fo- 
ciety, as it tends to corrupt the morals of our youth, 
and is exprefsly prohibited by the law of God, under 
the denunciation of the fevereft judgment, in the New 
Teftament. Nay, we read in the 25th chapter of 
Numbers the exceeding wrath of God againft the 
children of Ifrael for their fornication with the daugh- 
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ters of Moab. Nor did the plague, which on that 
occafion was fent among them, and which deftroyed 
four-and-twenty thoufand, ceafe, till Phinehas, the 


fon of Eleazer, and grandfon of Aaron, had flain the 


Hfraelite together with his harlot. 

And this, gentlemen, though a fpiritual offence, 
and of avery high nature too, as appears from what 
I have mentioned, is hkewife a temporal crime, and, 
as Mr Lambard (122) fays, againft the peace. 

My Lord Coke, in his third Inftitute, 206, tells 
us, that, in ancient times, adultery and fornication 


were punifhed by fine and tmprifonment, and were . 
inquirable in turns and leets. And in the year-book 


of Henry VII. 1 H. VII: fol. 6. plac. 3. we find the 
cuftom of London pleaded for a conftable to feize 
a woman taken i the act of adultery, and to carry 
her to prifon, 

And though fater times have given up this mat- 
ter in general to eccleftaftical jurifaiction, yet there 


dre two fpecies which remain at this day cognizable 


by the common law. 

The firft is, ay open act of lewdnefs and indecency 
in public, to the fcandal of good manners. 

And therefore in Michaelmas term, 15 Car. Ils 
B. R. Sir Charles Sidney was indicted for having ex- 
pofed himfelf naked in a balcony in Covent-Garden, 


to a great multitude of people, with many indecent 


words and actions; and this was latd to be contrary 
to the King’s peace, and to the great fcandal of 
Chriftiauity. Me confeffed the iaditment; and Sider- 
fin, 1 Sid. 168. who reports the cafe, tells us, that 
the court, in confideration of his embarraffed fortune, 
fined him only two thoufand marks, with a fhort im- 
prifonment, and to be bound three vears to his good 
behaviour; an infamous punifhment for a gentle- 
man, but-far lefs irfamous than the offence. If any 


faéts of this nature fhalk ccme to your knowledge, you 


will, I make no doubt, prefent them, without any 
yefpect to perfons. Sex or quality may render the 
erime more atrocious, and the examp!e more perni- 
cious, but can give no fanction to fuch infamous ol- 
fences, nor will, I hope, ever give impunity. ve 
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_ "The fecond fpecies which falls under this head, is 


the crime of keeping a brothel or bawdy-houfe. 
This is a kind of common nuifance, and is punifhable | 


_ by the common law. 


It is true, that certain houfes of this kind, under 
the name of public ftews, have been fometimes tole- 
rated in Chriftian countries, to the great fcandal of 
our religion, and im darect contradiaion to its pofi- 
tive precepts: but in the thirty-feventh year of Henry 
the eighth, they were all fupprefled by proclamation. 
And thofe infamous women who inhabited them were 
not, fays Lord Coke, either buried in Chriftian bu- 
rial when they were dead, or permitted to receive the 
rites of the choreh while they lived. Ds 

And, gentlemen, notwithftanding the favour which: 
the law in many cafes extends to married women,, yet 
in this cafe the wife is equally indictable, and may be 
found guilty with her hutband. | 
- Nor ts it neceflary that the perfon be mafter or. 
miftrefs of the whole houfe.; for if he or fhe have on- 
ly a fingle room, and will therewith accommodate 
lewd people to. perpetrate aéts of uncleannefs, they 
may be indicted for keeping a bawdy-houfe. And 
this was the refolution ot the whole court, in the 
Rueen and Peirfon. Salk. 332. | se 
. Nor is the guilt confined to thofe who keep fucls 
houfes ; thefe whe frequent them are no lefs liable 
to the cenfure of the law. Accordingly we find, in 
the fele& cafes printed at the end of Lord Ch. J. Po- 
pham’s reports, that a man was indicted ia the be- 


_ ginning of the reign of Charles the firft, at the feffions 


of the peace for the town of Northampton, for fre- 
quenting a fufpe@ted bawdy-houfe. And the indié-. 
ment being removed into the King’s-bench, feveral 
abjections were taken to it, which were all over-ruled, 
edemient was given upon it, and the defendant 
ned. | 
If you fhall know, therefore, gentlemen, of any 
fnch crimes, it will be your duty to prefent them. to 
the court. | ® : 
For however light this offence may be thought or 
fpoken of by idle and diffolute perfons, it is a matter 
cee yp 2 of 
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of ferious and weighty confideration. *¢ It is the caufe, 
fays my Lord Coke, ‘ of many mifchiefs, the faireft 
¢ end whereof is beggary ; and tends direétly to the 
« overthrow of mens bodies, to the waftmg of. their’ 
¢ livelihoods, and to the endangering of their fouls.’ 

To eradicate this vice out of fociety, however it 
‘may be the wifh of fober and good men, is, : perhaps,. 


an impotlible attempt ; but to check its progrefs, and 


to fupprefs the open and more profligate practice of it, 
is within the power of the magilftrate, and it is his 
duty. And thkisis more immediately incumbent upon 
us, in an age when brothels are become in a: manner 
the feminaries of education, and that efpecially of 
thofe youths, ~whofe birth makes their right inftitu- 
tion of the utmoft confequence to the future well- 
being of the public :- for whatever may be the edu- 
cation of thefe youths, however vitiated and enervated. 
their minds and bodies may be with vices and dil- 
eafes, they are born to be the governors of -our po- 
 fterity. If, therefore, through the gregious folly of 
their parents, this town is to be-the ichool of fuch. 
youths, it behoves us, gentlemen, to take as muelr 
care as poffi:ble to-correé the morals of that {chool. 

And, gentlemen, there are other houfes, rather 
Jefs {candalous, perhaps, but equally dangerous to the 
fociety ; in which houfes the manners of youth are 
greatly tainted and corrupted. ‘Thefe are thofe pla- 
ces of public rendezvous, where idle perfons of both 
fexes meet in a very diforderly manner, often at im 
proper hours, and fometimes in difguifed habits. 
‘Thefe houfes, which pretend to be the icenes of i- 
nocent diverfion and amufement, are in reality the 
temples of iniquity. Such meetings are cantra bonos 
suores 3 they are confidered in Jaw in the nature of 2 
nuifance, and, as fuch, the keepers and maintainers of 
them may be prefented and punifhed. 

There is great difference, gentlemen, between @ 
morofe and over-fanétified fpirit which excludes all 
kind of diverfion, and a profligate difpofition which. 
hurries us into the moft vicious exceiles of this kind. 
« The common law,’ fays Mr Pulten in his excellent 


treatifge De Pace, fol. 25. b. * allows many recre- 
. © ations, 
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€ ations, which be not with intent to break or difturb 
‘the peace, or to offer violence, force, or hurt to 
‘ the perfon of any; but either to try activity, or to 
‘ increafe fociety, amity, and neighbourly friendfhip.’ 
He there enumerates many forts of innocent diverfions 


of the rural kind, and which, for the moft part, belong . 


to the lower fort of people- For the upper part ot 
mankind, and in this town, there are many lawful 
amufements, abundantly fufficient for the recreation- 


. of any temperate and fober mind. But, gentlemen, 


fo immoderate are the defires of many, fo hungry is 
their appetite for pleafuré, that they may be faid to 
have a fury after it; and diverfion is ne longer the 
recreation or amufement, but the whole bufinefs of 
their lives. They are not content with three theatres, 
they muft have a fourth; where the exhibitions are 
not only contrary to law, but contrary to good man- 
ners, and where the ftage is reduced. back aguin to 
that degree of licentioufnefs, which was too enor- 
mous for the corrupt ftate of Athens to tolerate ; and 
which, as the Roman poet, rather, I think, in the 
fpirit of a cerifor than a fatyrift, tells us, thofe Athe- 
nians, who were not themfelves abufed, took care 
to abolifh, from their concern for the public. 
Gentlemen, our news-papers, from the top of the 
page to the bottom, the corners of our. ftreets up to 
the very eves of our houfes, prefent us with nothing 
‘but a view of mafquerades, balls, and affemblies of 


various kinds, fairs, wells, gardens, &c. tending to — 


promote idlenefs, extravagance, and immorality, a- 
mong all forts of people. — 


This fury after licentious and luxurious pleafures » 


is grown to fo enormous a height, that it may be cal- 
led the charatteriftic of the prefent age. And it is 


an evil, gentlemen, of which it is neither eafy nor | 


pleafant to forefee all the confequences. Many of. 
them, however, are obvious ; and thefe are fo dread- 
ful, that they will, I doubt not, induce you to ufe 
your beft endeavours to check the further increafe of 


this growing milchief; for the rod of the law, gen- - 


tlemen, muft reftrain thofe within the bonds of de- 
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cency and fobriety, whoare’deaf to the yoice of rea= 


fon, and fuperior to the fear of fhame. 
Gentlemen, there are another fort of thefe tem- 


ples of iniquity, and thefe are gaming-houfes. This. 


vice, gentlemen, ts unfeparable from a: luxurious 
and idle age; for while luxury produces want, idle- 
nefs forbids honeft labour to fupply it. All fuch 
houfes are nuifances in the eye of the common law; 
and fevere punifhments, as well on thofe who keep 
them, as on thofe who frequent and play at them, 
are inflicted by many ftatutes. Of thefe houfes, 
gentlemen, you will, I doubt not, inquire with great 
diligence ; for though poffibly there may be fome of- 
fenders out of your reach, yet if thofe within it be 
well and ftriétly profecuted, it may, perhaps, in 
time Have fome effect onthe others. Example in this 
cafe may, contrary to its general courfe, move up- 
wards; and men may become afhamed of offending 
_ againft thofe laws with impunity, by which they fee 
their inferiors brought to punifhment. But if this 
effect fhould not be produced, yet, gentlemen, there 
is no reafon why you {fhould not exert your duty as 
far as you are able, becaufe you cannot extend it as 
far as you defire. And to fay the truth, to prevent 


gaming among the lower fort of people, 1s principally . 


the bufinefs of fociety ; and for this plain reafon, be- 
caufe they are the moft ufeful members of the fociety; 
which, by fuch means, will lofe the benefit of their 
labour. As for the rich and great, the confequence 
is generally no other than the exchange of property 
from the hands of a fool into thofe of a fharper, who 
i;, perhaps, the more worthy of the two to enjoy it. 
I will mention only one article more, and that of 
a very high nature indeed. It is, gentlemen, the of- 
fence of libelling, which is punifhed by the common 
law, as ittends immediately to quarrels and breaches of 
the peace, and very often to bloodfhed and murderitfelf. 
.The punifhment of this offence, faith my Lord 
Coke, is fine or imprifonment; and if the cafe be 
exorbitant, by pillory and lofs of ears. 
And, gentlemen, even the laft of thefe judgments 
will appear extremely mild, if we confider, in the firft 
place, 
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place, the atrocious temper of mind from which this- 
proceeds. -- 

Mr Pulton, m the beginning of his treatife De: 
Pace, fays of a libeller, «that he is a fecret canker,. 
¢‘ which concealeth his name, hideth himfelf in a. 
‘ corner, and privily ftingeth his neighbour in his- 
‘ fame, reputation, and credit; who neither knows. 
‘ from whom, nor from what caufe he receiveth his. 


* blows, nor hath any means to defend himfelf.” And. — 


my Lord Coke, in his 5th Report (125) compares. 
him to.a poifoner, who is the meaneft, the vileft,. 
and moft dangerous of all murderers. Nor can I: 
help repeating to you a moft beautiful paflage in the- 
great orator Demolhencs: whe compares this wretch . 
to a viper, which men ought to crufh where-ever’ 
they find him, without ftaying till he bite them. | 
In the fecond plate, if we confider the injury: 
done by thefe libellers, it muft raife the indignation: 
of every honeft and good maa: for what is this,. 
but, as Mr Pulton fays, ‘a note of infamy, intended. 
‘ to defame the perfon at whom it is levelled, to tread: 
‘ his honour and eftimation in the duft, to extirpate:: 
‘and root out his reputation from the face of the. 
‘ earth, to make him a {corn to his enemies, and to.- 
‘ be derided and defpifed by his neighbour ?” 
If praife, and honour, and reputation, be fo high- 
ly efteemed by the higheft and beft of men, that. 
they are often the only rewards which they propofe to 
themfelves from the nobleft actions; if there be 
nothing too difficult, too dangerous, or too difagree- 
able for men to encounter, in order to acquire and 
preferve thefe rewards; what a degree df wicked- 
nefs and barbarity muft it be unjuftly and wantonly 
_to ftrip men of that on which they place fo higha 
value ? ; 
Nor is reputation to be confidered as a chimerical 
good, or as merely the food of vanity and ambition. » 
Our worldly interefts are clofely connected with our 
fame: by lofing this, we are deprived of the chief — 
comforts of fociety, particularly of that which is moft 
dear to us, the friendfhip and love of alt good and 
Virtucus men, Nay, the common law indulged fo 
great 
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great a privilege to.men of good reputation in their 
neighbourhood, that in many actions the defendant’s 
~word was taken in his own caufe, if he could bringa | 
ceftain number of his neighbours to vouch that they — 
believed him. - | | . 
On the contrary, whoever robs.us of our good 
name, doth not only expofe us to public contempt 
and avoidance, but even to punifhment: for by the 
ftatute 34 Edw. III. ¢. s. the juftices of the peace are 
empowered and directed to bind all fuch as be not 
of good fame to their good behaviour, and, if they 
cannot find fufficient fureties, they may be committed 
to prifon. : | 
Seeing, therefore, the execrable mifchiefs perpe-_ 
trated by this fecret canker, this viper, this poiioner, 
in fociety, we fhall not wonder to hear him fo fe- 
verely condemned in fcriptures nor that Ariftotle 
in his Polttcs fhould mention flander as one of thofe 
great evils which it is difficult for a legiflature to | 
guard againft; that the Athenians punifhed it with 
a very fevere and heavy fine, and the Romans with 
death. - 
But though the libeller of private perfons be fo de- 
teftable a vermin, yet is the offence ftill capable of 
“aggravation, when the poifon is fcattered upon pu- 
bhce perfons and magiftrates. All fuch reflections 
are, as my Lord Coke obferves, a fcandal on the 
vernment itfelf: and fuch fcandal tends not only 
to the breach of the peace, but to raife feditions 
and infurrections among the whole body of the 
people. . 
And, gentlemen, the higher and greater the ma- 
- giftrates be againft whom {uch flanders art propagated, 
the greater is the danger to the fociety and fuch we 
find to have been the fenfe of the legiflature in the 
fecond year of Richard II. For in the ftatute of that 
year, chap. 5. it is faid, * that by fuch means dif- 
< cord may arife between, the Lords and Commons, ~ 
« whereof great peril and mifchief might come to - 
< allthe realm, and quick fubveriion and deftruction 
* of the faid realm.’ And of fuch confequence was 
this apprehended to be, that we find no lefs than four. 
ftatutes 
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ftatutes to prohibit and punifh it; wiz. Weftm. I. c. 33.. 
2 R. ID. c. 5. 12 R. II. 13, and.z and 3 P. & M. 
¢. 12. By this laft ftatute a juriidiction was given to 
the juftices of peace to inquire of all fuch offences ;. 
and if it was by book, ballad, letter, or writing, the. 
effender’s right. hand was to be ftricken off for the 
firft offence, and for the fecond he was to incur a 
premunire. ye ae 

This laft ftatute was afterwards prolonged in the. 
laft year of Queen Mary, and inthe firft of Elizabeth, 
during the lite of that princefs, and of the heirs of 
her body. | 

I have mentioned thefe laws to you, gentlemen, to 
fhew you the fenfe of our anceftors of acrime, which, 
I believe, they never faw carried to fo flagitious a 
height as it is at prefent; when, te the fhame of the. | 


-age be it {poken, there are men who make a livelihood. 


of fcandal. Moft of thefe are perfons of the lowelt 

rank and education, men who, lazily declining the la- . 
bour- to which they were born and bred, fave the {fweat 

of their brows at the expence of their confciences ;. 
and in order to get a little better. livelihood, are con-- 
tent to get it, perhaps, in a lefs painful, but in a 
bafer way than the meaneft mechanic.. 

Of thefe, gentlemen, it is your bufinefs to inquire $- 
of the devifers, of the writers, of the printers, and of: 
the publifhers, of all fuch libels; and I-do heartily 
recommend this inquiry to your care. . 

To conclude, gentlemen, you will confider your- 
felves as now fummoned to the execution of an office - 
of the utmoft importance to the well-being of this 
community :. nor will you, Iam confident, fuffer that 
eftablifhment, fo wifely and carefully reguated, and. 
fo ftoutly and zealoufly maintained by your wife and 
brave anceftors, to degenerate into mere form and 
fhadow. Grand juries, gentlemen, are in reality the. 
only cenfors of this nation. As fuch, the manners of 
the people are in your hands, and in yours only. 
You, therefore, are the only correctors of them. If 
you neglect your duty, the certain confequences to 
the public are too apparent: for as in a garden, how- 


ever well cultivated at firlt, if the weeder’s care be 


omitted, 
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emitted, the whole muft in time be over-run with 
weeds, and will refemble the wildnefs and rudenefs 
of a defert; fo if thofe immoralities of the people, 
which will fprout up in the beft conftitution, be not 
from time to time corrected by the hand of juftice,. 
they will at length grow up to the moft enormous 
vices, will overfpread the whole nation, and in the 
end muft produce a downright ftate od wild and fa- 
vage barbarif{m. 

To this cenforial office, seniority you are called 
by our excellent conftitution. To execute this duty 
with vigilance, you are obliged by the duty you owe 
both to God and to your country. You are invefted 
with full power for the purpofe. ‘Fhis you have pro- 
mifed to do, under the facréd fanction of an oath; 
and you are all met, I doubt not, with difpofition and 
refolution to perforin it, with that zeal which I have 
- endeavoured to recommend, and which the peculiar 
Ricentioufnefs of the age fo ftrongty requires. 
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OUR candour is defired on the perufal of the 

following fheets, as they are the product of a 
genius that has long been your delight and enter- 
‘tainment. It muft be acknowledged, that’ a lamp- 
‘almoft burnt out, does not give fo fteady-and uniform 
a light, as when it blazes in its full vigour; but yet 
it is well known that, by its wavering, as if ftruggling 
againft its own diffolution, it fometimes darts aray as . 
bright as ever. In like manner, a ftrong and lively 
genius will, in its laft ftruggles, fometimes mount - 
aloft, and throw forth the moit ftriking marks of its 
original luftre. ee 

Where-ever thefe are to be found, do you, the 
genuine patrons of extraordinary capacities, be as 
liberal in your applaufes of him who is now no more, 
as you were of him whilft he was yet amongft you. 
And, on the other hand, if in this little work there 
fhould appear any traces of a weakened and decayed 
life, let your own imaginations place before your eyes 
atrue picture in that of a hand trembling in almoft 
its lateft hour, of a body emaciated with pains, yet 
ftruggling for your entertainment ; and let this affect- 
ing picture open each tender heart, and call forth a 
melting tear, to blot out whatever failings may be 
found in a work begun in pain, and finifhed almoft - 
at the fame period with life. . 

It was thought proper, by the friends of the de- 
ceafed, that this little piece fhould come into your 
hands as it came from the hands of the author; it 
being judged that you would be better pleafed to 
have an opportunity of obferving the fainteft traces- 
_ Vor. XII. TT of 
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of a genius you have long admired, than have it 
patched by a different hand; by which means the 
marks of its true author might have been effaced. 

That the fuccefs of this infarc, though firft- 
publifhed volume, of the author’s pofthumous pieces, 
may be attended with fome convenience to thofe in- 
nocents he hath left behind, will, no doubt, be-a mo- 
tive to encourage its circulation through the kingdom, 
which will engage every future genius to exert itfelf 
for your pleafure. | 

The principles and fpirit, which breathe in every 
line of the fmall fragment begun in anfwer to Lord 
siucay Seba will unqueftionably be a fufficient apo- 


logy for its publication, although vital ftrength was | 


wanting to fiifh a work fo happily. begun, and fo well 
defigned. ? | 
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PREFACE, 


HERE would not, perhaps, be a more plea 

fant, or profitable ftudy, among thofe which 
have their principal end in amufement, than that of 
travels or voyages, if they were writ, as they might 
be, and ought to be, with a joint view to the enter- — 
tainment afd information of mankind. If the con- 
verfation of travellers be fo eagerly fought after as it 
is, we may believe their books will be ftill more 
agreeable company, as they will, in general, be more 
inftructive and more ‘entertaining. 

But when I fay the converfation of travellers is 
nfually fo welcome, I muft be underftood to mean 
that only of fuch as have had good fenfe enough to 
apply their peregrinations to a proper ufe, fo as to 
acquire from them a real and valuable knowledge of 
men and things; both which are beft known by com- 
parifon. If the cuftoms and manners of men were 
every where the fame, there would be no office fo dull 
as that of a traveller: for the difference of hills, val- 
leys, rivers; in fhort, the various views in which we 
may fee the face of the earth, would fcarce afford 
- him a pleafure worthy of his labour; and furely it 
would give him very little opportunity of communi- 
cating any kind of entertainment or improvement to 
others. , 

. To make a traveller an agreeable companion to a 
man of fenfe, it is neceflary, not only that he fhould 
have feen much, but that he fhould have overlooked 
much of what he hath feen. Nature is not, any more 
than a great genius, always admirable in her produc- 
tions: and therefore the travelier, who may be called 
_ her commentator, fhould not expec to find every 

where fubjeéts worthy of his notice. | 

It is certain, indeed, that one may be guilty of 
omiffion as well as of the oppofite extremes but a 
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fault on that fide will be more eafily pardoned, as it 
is better to be hungry than furfeited, and to mifs 
your defert at the table of a man whofe gardens 
abound with the choiceft fruits,.than to have your 
tafte affronted with every fort of trafh that can be 
picked up at the green-ftall or the wheel-barrow. 

If we fhould carry on the analogy between the 


_ traveller and. the commentator, it is rmpofible to keep: 


. one’s eye a moment off from the laborious much- 
read Dr Zachary Grey, of whofe redundant notes on 
Hudibras I fhall only fay, that it is, I am confident, 
the fingle book extant in which above five hundred 


authors are quoted, not one of which could be found © 


in the collection. of the late Dr Mead. 

As there are few things which a traveller is to re- 
cord, there are fewer on which he is to offer his ob- 
fervations: this is the office of the reader, and it is 
fo pleafant a one, that he feldom chufes to have it 


taken from him, under the pretence of lending him — 


affiftance. Some occafions, indeed, there are, when 
proper obfervations are pertinent, and others when 
they are neceflary ; but good fenfe alone muft point 
them out. I fhall lay down only one general rule, 
which I believe to be of univerfa] truth between re- 
Jater and hearer, as it is between author and reader; 
this is, that the latter never forgive any obfervation 
of the former which doth not convéy fome knowledge 
that they are fenfible they could not poflibly have at- 
tained of themfelves. 


But all his pains in collecting knowledge, all his 


judgment in feleating, and all his art in communi- 
cating it, will not fuffice, unlefs he can make him- 
felt, in fome degree, an agreeable, as well as an in- 
ftructive companion. The higheft inftruction we can 
derive from the tedious tale of a dull fellow, fcarce 
ever pays us for cur attention. There is nothing, I 
think, half fo valuable as knowledge, and yet there 
is nothing which men will give themfelves fo little 
trouble to attain; ‘unlefs it be, perhaps, that loweft 
degree of it, which is the object of curiofity, and 
which hath therefore that active paffion conftantly em- 
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ployed in its fervice. This, indeed, it is in the power 
of every traveller to gratify; but it is the leading 
principle in weak minds only. 

To render his ‘relation agreeable to the man of 
fenfe, it is therefore neceflary that the voyager fhould 


_ poffefs feveral eminent and rare talents; fo rare, in- 


deed, that it is almoft wonderful to fee them ever 


_ united in the fame perfon.. 


And if all thefe talents mu concur in the relater, 
they are certainly in a more eminent degree neceflary 
to the. writer: for here the narration admits of higher 
ornaments of ftyle, and every fact and fentiment of- 
fers itfelf to the fulleft and. moft deliberate exami- 
nation. | | 

It would: appear therefore, I think, fomewhat 
firange, if fuch writers as thefe fhould.be found. ex- 


_ tremely common; fince Nature hath been a moft par- 


fimonious diftributer of her richeft talents, and hath. 
feldom beftowed many on the fame perfon. But, on. 
the other hand, why there fhould fcarce exift afingle 
writer of this kind worthy our regard; and whilft 


there is no other branch of hiftory (for'this is hiftory) - ~ 


which hath not exercifed.the greateft pens, why this. 
alone fhould be overlooked by all men of great genius- 
and erudition, and delivered up to the Goths and 
Vandals as their lawful. property, is. altogether as dif- 
ficult to determine.. | | 
And yet that this is. the cafe, with fome very few 
exceptions, is moft manifeft. Of thefe I fliall willing- 
ly admit Burnet and Addifon ; if the former was not 
perhaps to be confidered as a political effayift, and 
the latter as a commentator on the claflics, rather 
than as a writer of travels; which laft title perhaps 
they would. both of them have been leaft ambitious. 


’ to affect. 


Indeed, if thefe two, and two or three more, fhould 
be removed from the mafs, there would.remain fuch-2. 
heap of dulnefs behind, that the appellation of voyage- 


_ Writer would not appear very defirable. _ 


I am not here unapprized that old Homer himfelf 
is by fome confidered as a voyage-writer ; and indeed 
the beginning of his Odyffey may be urged to coun- 

T 3 tenance 


allow, I believe, at this day. 
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tenance that.opinion, which I fhall not controvert.” 


‘But whatever {pecies of writing the Odyffey is of, it is: 


furely at the head of that fpecies, as much as the Iliad 
is of another ; and fo far the excellent Longinus would 

- But, in reality, the Odyfley, the Telemachus, and 
all of that kind, are to the voyage-writing I here in- 
tend, what romance is to true hiftory; the former 
being the confounder and corrupter of the latter. I 
am far from fuppofing, that Homer, Hefiod, and the 
other ancient poets and mythologifts, had any fettled 
defign to pervert and confufe the records of antiqui- 
ty ; but it is certain they have effected it; and, for. 
my part, I muft confefs I fhould have honoured and 
loved Homer more, had he written a true hiftory of 
his own times'in humble profe, than thofe noble. 
poems that have fo juftly collected the praife of all 
ages; for though Tread thefe with more admiration 
and aftonifhment, I {till read Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, with more amufement and more fa- 
tisfaction. 

The original poets were not, however, without ex- 
cufe. They found the limits of nature too ftrait for 
the immenfity of their genius, which they had not. 
room to exert, without extending fact by fiction 3 and 
that efpecially at a time when the manners of men 
were too fimple to afford that variety, which they 
have fince offered in vain to the choice of the meaneft 
writers. In doing this, they are again excufable for 
the manner in which they have done it, 

Ut fpeciofa dehinc miracula promunt. 

They are not indeed fo properly faid to turn reality 
into fiction, as fiction into reality. Their paintings 
are fo bold, their colours fo ftrong, that every thing 
they touch feems to exift in the very manner they re- 
prefent it: their portraits are fo juft, and their land- 
{capes fo beautiful, that we acknowledge the ftrokes 
of nature. in both, without inquiring whether Nature 
herfelf, or her journeyman the Poet, formed the fir © 
pattern of the piece. 

But other writers (I will put Pliny at their head) 
have no fuch pretenfions to indulgence: they lie for 
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, lying fake, or in order infolently to impcfe the moft 


monitrous improbabilities and abfurdities upon their 
readers on their own authority; treating them as 
fome fathers treat children, and as other fathers do 
laymen, exacting their belief of whatever they relate, 
on no other foundation than their own authority, 
without ever taking the pains of adapting their lies to 
human credulity, and of calculating them for the me- 
ridian of a common underftanding ; but with as much 
weaknefs as wickednefs, and with more impudence 
eften than either, they affert facts contrary to the ho- 
nour of God, to the vifible order of the creation, to 
the known laws of nature, to the hiftories of former 
ages, and to the experience of our own, and which 
ho man can at once underftand and believe. 

If it fhould be objected, (and it can no where be.ob- 
jected better than where I now write*, as there is no 
where more pomp of bigotry, ) that whole nations have 
been firm believers in fuch moft abfurd fuppofitions ; 
I reply, the fac is not true. They have known no- 
thing of the-matter, and have believed they knew not 
what. It is, indeed, with me no matter of doubt, 
but that the Pope and‘his clergy might teach any of 
thofe Chriftian Heterodoxies, the tenets of which are 
the moft diametrically oppofite to their own ; nay, all 
the doétrines of Zoroafter, Confucius, and Mahomet, 
not only with certain and immediate fuccefs, but 
without one Catholic in a thoufand knowing he had 
changed his religion. ek: 

. What motive a man can have to fit down, and to — 
draw forth a lift of itupid, fenfelefs, incredible lies 
upon paper, would be difficult to determine, did not 


_. Vanity prefent herfelf fo immediately as the adequate 


eaufe. The vanity of knowing more than other men 
is, perhaps, befides hunger, the only inducement to 
writing, at leaft to publifhing, at all: why then — 
fhould not the voyage-writer be inflamed with the 
_ glory of having feen what no man ever did or will fee 
but himfelf ? This is the true fource of the wonderful, 
in the difcourfe and writings, and fometimes, I be- 


“At Lifbon. 
3 lieve; 
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lieve, in the actions of men. There is another fault; 
of a kind directly oppofite to this, te which thefe wri- 
ters are fometimes liable, when, mftead of filling their 
pages with orontters which nobody hath ever feen, and 
with adventures which never have, nor could poflibly 
have happened to them, they wafte their time and 
paper with recording things and facts of fo common 
a kind, that they challenge ng other right of being 
remembered, than as they had the honour of having 
happened to the author, to whom nothing feems trivial 


that in any manner happens to himfelf. Of fuch con- 


{ 


. themfelves the merit of others. 


fequence do his own actions appear to one of this 
kind, that he would probably think himfelf guilty of 
mfidelity, fhould he omit the minuteft thing in the 
detail of his journal. That the fa& is true, is fuffi- 


cient to give it a place there, without any confidera- 


tion whether it is capable of pleafing or furprifing, of 
diverting or informing the reader. - 

I have feen a play (if I miftake not, it is one of 
Mrs Behn’s, or of Mrs Centlivre’s) where this vicey 
im a voyage-writer, is finely ridiculed. An ignorant 
pedant, to whofe government, for I know not what 
reafon, the conduct of a young nobleman, in his tra- 
vels, is committed, and who is fent abroad to fhew my 
Lord the world, of which he knows nothing himfelf, 
before his departure from a town, calls for-his journal, 
to record the goodnefs of the wine and tobacco, with 
other articles of the fame importance, which are to 
furnifh the materials of a voyage at his return home. 
The humour, it is true, is here carried very far ; and 
yet, perhaps, very little beyond what is.to be found 
in writers who proafefs no intention of dealing in hu- 
motr at all. : : 

Of one or other, or both of thefe kinds are, I con-. 
ceive, all that vaft pile of books, which pafs under the 
names of voyages, travels, adventures, lives, memoirs, 
hiftgries, gc. fome of which a fingle traveller fends 


‘into the world in many volumes, and others are, by 


judicious bookfellers, collected into vaft bodies in-folio,’ 
and infcribed with their own naimes, as if they were 
indeed their own travels ; thus unjuftly attributing to 


Now 
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‘Now from both thefe faults we have endeavoured 
to fteer clear in the following narrative; which, how- 
ever the contrary may be infinuated by ignorant, un- 
learned, and frefh-water-critics, who have never tra- 
velled either in books or fhips, I do folemnly declare, 
doth, in my own impartial opinion, deviate lefs from 
truth than any other voyage extant; my Lord Anfon’s. 
_ alone being, perhaps, excepted. | 

- Some few embellifhments mutt be allowed to every 
hiftorian ; for weare not to conceive, that the {fpeeches 
in Livy, Salluft, or Thucydides, were literally fpoken 
in the Very words in which we now read them. It is 
fufficient that every fact hath its foundation in truth, 
as I do ferioufly aver is the cafe inthe eniuing pages; 
and when it is fo, a good critic will be fo tar from 
denying all kind of ornament of ftyle or diction, or 
even of circumftance to his author, that he would be 
rather forry if he omitted it: for he could hence de- 
| *£i¥@ HS other advantage than the lois of an additions! 
pleafure in the perufal. _ Sn 
_ figain, if any merely common incident fhould ap- 
pear in this journal, which will feldom, I apprehend, 
be the cafe, the candid reader will eafily perceive it is 
not introduced for its own fake, but for fome obfer- 
vations and reflections naturally refulting from it ; and 
which, if but little to his amufement, tend direétly to 
the inftruction of the reader, or to the information of 
the public; to whom if I chufe to convey fuch inftruc- 
tion or information with an air of joke and laughter, 
none but the dulleft of fellows will, I believe, cenfure 
it; but if they fhould, I have the authority of more 
than one paflage in Horace to alledge in my defence. 

Having thus endeavoured to obviate fome cenfures 
to which a man, without the gift of forefight, or any 
fear of the imputation of being a conjurer, might con- 
ceive this work would be liable; I might now under- 

take a more pleafing tafk, and fall at once to the di- 
rect and pofitive praifes of the work itfelf: of which 
indeed I could fay a thoufand good things; but the 
tafk is fo very pleafant, that I fhall-leavé it wholly to 
the reader; and it is all the tafk that I impofe on him; 
a moderation for which he may think himfelf obliged 

to 
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to me, when he compares it with the condu& of au- 
thors, who often fill a whole fheet with their own 
praifes, to which they fometimes fet their own real- 
mames, and fometimes a fictitious one. One hint, 
however, I muft give the kind reader ; which is, that 
if he fhould be able to find no fort of amufement im 
the book, he will be pleafed to remember the public 
utility which will arife from it. If entertainment, as 
Mr Richardfon obferves, be but a fecondary confide- 
ration in a romance; with which Mr Addifon I think 
agrees, affirming the ufe of the paftry-cook to be the ~ 
firft; if this, I fay, be true of a mere work of inven- 
tion, fure it may well be fo confidered in a work 
founded, like this, on truth; and where the political 
reflections form fo diftinguifhing a part. 

But perhaps I may hear, from fome critic of the 
moft faturnine complexion, that my vanity muft have 
made a horrid dupe of my judgment, if ie hath flatter- 
ed me with an expectation of having any thing here 
feen in a grave light, or of conveying any ufeful in- 
ftruction to the public, or to their guardians.: I an- 
{wer, with the great man whom I juft now quoted, 
that my purpofe is to convey inftruction in the vehicle 
of entertainment ; and fo to bring about at once, like 
the revolution in the Rehearfal, a perfect reformation 
of the laws relating te our maritime affairs: an un- 
dertaking, I will not fay more modeft, but furely 
more fe,.fible, than that of reforming a whole people, 
by making ufe of a vehicular ftory, to wheel in among 
them worie manners than their own. 


INT RO.- 
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1. the beginning of Auguft, 1753, when I had 
taken the Duke of Portland’s medecine, as it is 
called, near a year, the effects of which had been the 
carrying off the fymptoms of a rae imperfect 
gout, I was perfuaded by Mr Ranby, the King’s pre- 
mier ferjeant-furgeon, and the ableft advice, I be- 
lieve, in all branches of the phyfical profeffion, to go 
immediately to Bath. I accordingly writ that very 
night to Mrs Bowdon, who, by the next poft, in- 
formed me fhe had taken me a lodging for a month 

certain. " 
__ Within a few days after this, whilft I was preparing 
for my journey, and when I was almoft fatigued to 
death with feveral long examinations, relating to five 
different murders, all committed within the {pace of 
a week, by different gangs of ftreet-robbers, I re- 
ceived a meffage from his Grace the Duke of New- 
_ caftle, by Mr Carrington, the King’s meffenger, to 
attend his Grace the next-morning, in Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, upon fome bufinefs of importance; but I ex- 
culed myfelf from complying with the meflage, as, 
befides being lame, I was very ill with the great fa- 
tigues I had lately undergone, added to my diftemper. 
His Grace, however, fent Mr Carrington, the 
very next morning, with another fummons; with 
which, though in the utmoft diftrefs, I immediately 
complied; but the Duke happening, unfortunately 
for me, to be then particularly engaged, after I had 
waited fome time, fent a gentleman to difcourfe with 
me on the beft plan which could be invented for put- 
ting an immediate end to thofe murders and robberies 
which were every day committed in the ftreets; upon 
which I promifed to tranfmit my opinion, in writing, 
to 
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‘to his Grace, who, as the gentleman informed me, 
intended to lay it before the Privy council. 
Though this vifit coft me a fevere cold, 1, notwith- 


ftanding, fet myfelf down to work, and in about four — 


days fentthe Duke as regular a plan as I could form, 
with all the reafons and arguments Icould bring to 
fupport it, drawn out in feveral fheets of paper; and 
foon received a meffage from the Duke, by Mr Car- 
rington, acquainting me, that my plan was highly 
approved of, and that all the terms of it would be 
complied with. . 

The principal and moft material of thofe terms, was 
the immediate depofiting fix hundred pounds in my 
hands; at which fmall charge I undertook to demolifh 
‘the then reigning gangs, and to put the civil policy 
“into fuch order, that no fuch gangs fhould ever be 
able for the future, to form themfelves into bodies, 
or at leaft to remain any time formidable to the 
public. oe 
_ I haddelayed my Bath-journey for fome time, con- 

trary to the repeated advice of my phyfical acquaint- 
ance, and to the ardent defire of my warmeft friends, 
‘though my diftemper was now turned to a deep jaun- 
dice ; in which cafe the Bath-waters are generally re- 
_ puted to be almoft infallible. But I had the molt ea- 
ger defire of demolifhing this gang of villains and cut- 
throats, which I was fure of accomplifhing the mo- 
ment I was enabled to pay a fellow who had under- 
taken, for a {mall fum, to betray them into the hands 
of a fet of thief-takers, whom I had enlifted into the 
fervice, all men of known and approved fidelity and 
intrepedity. : 


After tome weeks the money was paid at the trea- _ 


fury; and within a few days after two hundred pounds 
_ of it came to my hands, the whole gang of cut- 
throats was entirely difperfed; feven of them were in 
actual cuftody, and the reft driven, fome out of town, 
and others out of the kingdom. 
Though my health was now reduced to the laft ex- 
' tremity, I continued to a& with the utmoft vigour 
again{t thefe villains; in examining whom, and in 
taking the depofitions againft them, I have often fpent 
. whole 
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whole days, nay, fometimes whole nights, . efpecially 
when there was any difiiculty in procuring fufficient 
evidence to convict them; which is a very common 
cafe in ftreet-robberies, even when the guilt of the 
party is fufficiently apparent to fatisfy the moft tender , 
confcience. But courts of juftice know nothing of a 
caufe more than what is told them on oath by a wit- 
nefs; and the moft flagitious villain upon earth is 
tried in the fame manner as a man of the belt shares 
ter, who is accufed of the fame crime. | 

Meanwhile, amidit all my fatigues and diftreffes, 
I had the fatisfaction to find my endeavours had been 
attended with fuch fuccefs, that this hellith foctety 
were almoft utterly extirpated; and that, iattead of 
reading of murders and ftreet-robberies in the news 
almoit every morning, there was, in the remaining 
part of the month of November, and in all December, 
not only no fuch thing as a murder, but not even a 
ftreet-robbery committed. Some fach, indeed, were 
mentioned in the public papers ; but they were ail 
found, on the ftridteft inquiry, to be falfe. 

In this entire freedom from ftreet-rcbberies, during 
the dark months, no man will, I believe, icruple to 
acknowledge, that the winter of 1753 fads unri- 
valed, duriag a courfe of many years; and this may 


‘poflibly appear the more extraordinary to thofe whe 


oo 


recollect the outrages with which it began. 

Having thus fuily accomplifhed my undertaking, 
T went into the country in a very weak and depio- 
rable condition, with no fewer or lefs difeates than a 
jaundice, a dropfy, and an afthma, altoge ther unitiag 
their forces in the deitruction of a body fo entirely e- 


Maciated, that.it had loft all its mutcular flefh. . 


Mine was now no longer what is called a Bath cafe; 
nor, if it had been fo, had I ftrengih remaining fiul- 
cient to go thither, a ride of fix miles only being at- 
tended with an intolerable fatigue. I now ditcharged 
my lodgings at Bath, which I had hitherto kept. Fb 
began, in earneft, to look on my cafe as deiperate, 
and I had vanity enough to rank mytelf with thote~ 
heroes who, of old times, became voluntary fucrifices 
to the good of the public. 

Vor. XIL. U But, 
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But, left the reader fhould be too eager-to catch’at 
the word vanity, and fhould be unwilling to indulge 
ame with fo fublime a gratification, for I think he is 
not too apt to gratify me, I will take my key a pitch 
lower, and will frankly own that I had a ftronger mo- 
tive than the love of the public to pufh me on; I will 
therefore confefs to him that my private affairs at the 
beginning of the winter had but a gloomy afpect ; for 
I had not plundered the public or the poor of thofe 
dums, which men who are always ready to plunder 
both, as much as they can, have been pleafed to fufpec& 
me of taking : on the contrary, by compofing, inftead 
of inflaming, the quarrels of porters and beggars 
(which I blufh when I fay hath not been univerfally 
prattifed) and by refufing to take a fhilling from a 
man.who moft undoubtedly would not have had ano- 
ther left, I had reduced an income of about five hune 
dred pounds a * year of the dirtieft money upon earth, 
to little more than three hundred pounds; a confide- 
rable proportion of which remained with my clerk; 
and, indeed, if the whole had done fo, as it ought, 

m : he 


* A predeceflor of mine ufed to boaft that he made one thou- 
fand pbunds a-year in his office; but how he did this (if indeed 
he did it) is to me a fecret. His clerk, now mine, told me I had 


more bufinefs than he had ever known there; I am fure I had as - 


much as any man coulddo. The truth is, the fees are fo very 
low, when any are due, and fo much is done for nothing, that if 
_ a fingle juftice of peace had bufinefs enough to employ twenty 

elerks, neither he nor they would get much by their labour. The 
public will not therefore, J hope, think I betray a fecret, when I 
inform them, that I received from the government a yearly pen- 
fion out of the public fervice-money; which, I believe, indeed 
would have been larger, had my great patron been convinced of an 


error, which [ have héard him utter more than once, That he could . 


not indeed fay, that the aéting as a principal juftice of peace in 
Weftminfter was on all accounts very defirable, but that all the 
world knew it was a very lucrative office. Now, to have fhewn bim 
plainly, that a man mutt be a rogue to makea very little this way, 
and that he could not make mugh by being as great a rogue as he 
could be, would have required more confidence than, 1 believe, he 
had in me, and more of his converfation than he chofe to allow 
me; I therefore refigned the office, and the farther execution of 
my plan to my brother, who had long been my affiftant. And 
now, left the cafe between me and the reader fhould be the fame 
in both inftances as it was between me and the great man, I will 
net add another word on the fubject. 
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minating his morals. « 


But, not to trouble the reader with anecdotes, cons 
trary to my own rule Jaid down in my preface, I affure 
him I thought my family was,very flenderly provided _ 
for ; and that my health- began to decline fo faft, that” 
I had very little more of lite left to accomplifh what’ 
I had thought of too late. I rejoiced therefore greatly’ 
in feeing an opportunity, as I apprehended, of gain- 
ing fuch merit in the eye of the public, that, if my 
my friends might think’ 


life were the facrifice to it, 


they did a popular a&t in putting my family at leaft 
byond the reach of neceility, which I myfelf began’ 
‘to defpair of doing. And though f difclaim all pre- 
tence to that Spartan or Roman patriotifm, which | 
loved the public fo well that it was always sre . 


become a voluntary facrifice to the public 
folemnly declare, I have that love for my fa # 


After this confeflion therefore, -that the public 
was not the principal deity to which my life was of- 
fered a facrifige;, and when it is farther confidered 
what a poor factitiee’ ‘shis was, being mdee@ no other 
than the giving up what I faw little likelihood of be- 
ing able to hold much longer, and which, upon the - 
terms I held it, nothing but the weaknels of human 
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he would be but ill paid for fitting almoft fixteen hours 
in the twenty-four, in the moft unwholefome, as. well 
as naufeous air in the univerfe, and which hath in 
his cafe corrupted a good conftitution without conta- 


ood, 
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nature could reprefent to me as worth holding at all; 


the world may, I believe, without envy, allow me all | 


the praife to which I have any title. 


My aim, in fact, was not praife, which is the laft 
gift they care to beftow; at leaft, this was not my - 
aim as an end, but rather as a means of purchafing 
fome moderate provifion for my family, which, though 
it fhould exceed my merit, muft fall infinitely fhort of 


my fervice, if I fucceeded in my attempt. 


To fay the truth, the public never ac more wifely, 
than when they act moft liberally in the diftribution 
of their rewards; and here the good they receive is 
often more to be confidered than the motive. from 
Pree alone is the end of 
U 2 


which they receive it. 


- 


all 


U 
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all public punifhments and rewards. Laws never in- 
fit difyrace in refentment, not confer honour from 
gratitude. ‘ For itis very hard, my lord, ¢ faid a 
convicted felon at the bar to the late excellent judge 
Burnet, ‘to hang a poor man for ftealing a horfe.? 
‘ You are not to be hanged, Sir,’ anfwered my ever- 
honoured and beloved friend, ‘ for ftealing a horfe; 
‘ but you are to be hanged, that horfes may not be 


+ ftolen.? In like manner it might have been faid to 


the late Dake of Marlborough, when the parliament 
was fo defervedly liberal to him, after the battle of 
Blenheim, ¢ You receive not thofe honours and boun- 
‘ ties on account of a victory paft, but that other 
¢ victories may be obtained.’ | 

I was now, in the opinion of all men, dying of a 
complication of diforders; and, were I defirous of 
playing the advocate, I have an occafion fair enough: 
but I difdain fuch an attempt. I relate facts plainly 
and fimply as they are, and let the world draw from 
them what conclufions they pleafe, taking with them 
the following facts for their inftruction: The one is, 
that the proclamation offering one hundred pounds for 
the apprehending felons for certain felonies commit- 
ted in certain places, which I prevented from being 
revived, had formerly coft the government feveral 
thoufand pounds within a fingle year. Secondly, That 
all fuch proclamations, inftead of curing the evil, 
had actually increafed it ; had multiplied the number 
of robberies ; had propagated the worft and wickedeft 
of perjuries ; had laid {nares for youth and ignorance, 
which, by the temptation of thefe rewards, had been 
fometinies drawn into guilt; and fometimes, which 
cannot be thought on without the higheft horror, had 
deftroyed them without it. Thirdly, That my plan 
had not put the government to more than three hun- 
dred pounds expence, and had produced none of the 
ill confequences above-mentioned ; but, laftly, Had ac- 
tually fuppreffed the evil for a time, and had plainly 
pointed out the means of fupprefling it forever. TI]. 
I would myfelf have undertaken, had my health per- 


mitted,. at the annual expence of the. abovemen-. 


tioned fum. 
; After 
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After having ftood.the terrible fix weeks which fuc- 
ceeded Jaft Chriftmas, and put a lucky end, if they 


_ had known their own interefts, to fuch numbers of 


aged and infirm valetudinarians, who might have 
gafped through two or three mild winters more, I re- 
turned to town in February, in a condition lefs de- 
{paired of by myfelf than by any of my friends. I 
now became the patient of Dr Ward, wae withed I 
had taken his advice earlier. 

. By his. advice I was tapped, and Sarees quarts of 
water drawn from my belly. The fitdden relaxation 
which this caufed, added to my enefvate, emaciated 
habit of body, fo weakened me, that within two days ~ 
J was thought to be falling into the agonies of death. | 

I was at the worft on that memorable day when the 
public loft Mr Pelham. Fromthat day -P began flow- 
ly, as it were, to draw my feet out of the grave; till 
in two months time I had again acquired fome little: 
degree of ftrength, but was again full of water: 

During this whole time, I took Mr Ward’s medi-- 
cines, which had feldom any perceptible operation. 
Thofe in particular of the diaphoretic kind, the work- 
ing of which is thought to require a great ftrength of 
conf{titution to. fupport, had fo little effect on me, that 
Mr Ward declared it was as vain to attempt fweating’. . 


, Ine as a deal board. ~ 


In this fituation I was tapped a fecondtime. I had 
one quart of water lefs taken from me now than be- 
fore; but I bore all the confequences of the operation 
much better. This I attributed greatly to a dofe of 
Faudanum prefcribed by my furgeon. It firft gave me 
the mot delicious flow of fpirits, and afterwards as 
comfortable a nap. 

The month of May, which was now begua, ‘it 
feemed reafonable to expect, would introduce the 
fpring, and drive off that winter which yet maintained | 
its footing on the ftage. I refolved therefore to vifit a 
little houfe of mine in the country, which ftands at 
Faling, in the county of Middlefex, in the beft air, I 
believe, in the whole kingdom, and far fuperior to 


_ that of Kenfington Gravel-Pits; for the gravel is here 


sah wider and deeper, the place higher and mcre 
U 3 cpen 
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open toward the fouth, whilft it is guarded from the 
north wind by a ridge of hills, and from the fmells. 
and fmoke of London by its diftanee; which laft is 


not the fate of Kenfington, when the wind blows from — 


any corner of ‘the eaft. 


Obligations to Mr Ward I fhall always confefs 5. 
for | am convinced that he omitted no care in endea-- 
vouring to ferve me, without any expectation or de- . 


fire of fee or reward. 

“The pawers of Mr Ward’s remedies want, indeed, 
no unfair puffs of mine to give them credit: and 
though this diftemper of the dropfy flands, I believe, 
firft in the lift of thofe over which he is always certain 
of triumphing; yet, poflibly, there might be fome- 
thing particular in my cafe, .capable of eluding that 
radical force- which: had healed fo many thoufands. 
The fame diftemper, im different conftitutions, may 
poflibly be attended with fuch different fymptoms, 
that to find an infallible noftrum for the curing any 
one diftemper in every patient, may be almoft, as dif- 
ficult as to finda panacea for the ¢ure of all. 

But even fuch a panacea one of the greate(t fcholars 
and beft of men did lately Scien he had difco- 
vered. It is true, indeed, he was no phyfician ; that. 
js, he had ‘not by the forms of his education acquired 
a right of applying his fkill in the art of phyfic to his 
own private advantage; and yet, perhaps, it may be 
truly.afferted, that no other modern hath contributed 
fo much to make his phyfical kill ufeful to the public; 
at leaft, that none hath undergone the pains of ¢gm- 
municating this difcovery in writing to the world. The. 
reader, I think, will fcarce need to be informed that 
the writer I mean is the late bifhop of Cloyne in 
Ireland; and the difcovery, that of the virtues of 
Tar-water. 

I then happened to recolle&, upon a hint given me 
by the inimitable and fhamefully-diftrefled author of 
the T’emale Quixote, that I had many years before, 
from curiofity only, taken a curfory view of bifhop 
Perkley’s treatife on the virtues of tar-water, which 
I had formerly obferved he ftrongly contends to 
be that real panacea, which be yeenaa supper tg. 

ave 


Pom, 
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have an exiftence in nature, though it yet remains un-, 
difcovered, and, perhaps, will always remain fo. 
Upon the re-perufal of this book, I found the bi- 
fhop only afferting his opinion, that tar-water might 
be ufeful in the dropfy, fince he had known it to have 
a furprifing fuccefs in the cure of a moft ftubborn 
anafarca, which is indeed no other than, as the word. 


implies, the dropfy of the fefh ; and this was, at that 


time, a large part of my complaint. 
After a {hort trial, therefore, of a milk diet, which 
I prefently found. did not fuit with my cafe, I betook 


_Myfelf to the bifhop’s prefcription, and dofed myfelf 


every morning and evening with half a pint of tar- 
water. * 

It was no more than three weeks fince my laft tap- 
ping, and my belly and limbs were diftended with 
water. This did not give me the worfe opinion of 
tar-water : for I never fuppofed there could be any 
fuch virtue in tar-water, as immediately to carry off 
a quantity of water already collected. For my deli« 
very from this I well knew I muft be again obliged to 
the trochar ; and that if the tar-water did me any good 
at all, it muft be only by the floweft degrees ; and that 
if it fhould ever get the better of my diftemper, it 


muft be by the tedious operation of undermining, 


and not by a fudden attack and ftorm.~ . 

Some vifible effects, however, and far beyond what 
my moft fanguine hopes could with any modefty ex- 
pect, I very foon experienced ; the tar-water having, 
from the very firft, leflened my illnefs, increafed my 
appetite, and added, though in a very flow propor- 
tion, to my daily ftrength. 
| But if my ftrength had increafed a little, my water © 
daily in¢reafed much more. So that, by the end of 
May, my belly became again ripe for the trochar, and 

was a third time tapped ; upon which, two very fa- 
vourable fymptoms appeared. -I had three quarts of 
water taken from me lefs than had been taken the laft 
time; and I bore the relaxation with much lefs (in- 
deed with fearce any) faintnefs. | 

Thofe of my phyfical friends, on whofe judgment 
I chiefly depended, feemed to think my only ae 
oO 
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of life confifted in having the whole fummer before 
me; in which I might hope to gather iufficient 
{trength to encounter the inclemencies of the enfuing 
winter. But this chance began daily to leflen. Ifaw 
the fummer mouldering away ; or rather, indeed, the 
year pafling away without intending to bring on any 
fummer at all, In the whole month of May, the fun 
' f{carce appeared three times; fo that the early fruits. 
came to the fulnefs of their growth, and to fome ap-. 
pearance of ripenefs, without acquiring any real ma- 
turity; having wanted the heat of the fun to foften 
and meliorate their juices. I faw the dropfy gaining — 
rather than lofing ground; the diftance growing 

{till fhorter between the tappings. I faw the afthma 

likewife beginning again to become more troublefome. 

I faw the Midfumenes quarter drawing towardsaclofe. 

So that I conceived, if the Michaelmas quarter fhould | 
fteal off in the fame manner, as it was, in my opi- 

nion, very much to be apprehended it would, I fhould 

be delivered up to the attacks of winter, before I re- 

‘ cruited my forces, fo as to be any wife able to with- 

ftand them: 

I now began to recal an intention, which from the 
firft dawnings of my recovery I had conceived, cf re- 
moving to a warmer climate 5 ; and finding this to be 
approved of by a very eminent phyfician, I refolved 
to put it into 1mmediate execution. 

Aix in Provence was the place firft thought on ;: 

but the difficulties of getting thither were infuperable. 
The journey by land, befides the expence of it, was 
infinitely too long and fatiguing ; and I could hear of 
no fhip that was likely to fet out from London, with- 
in any reafonable time, for Marfeilies, or any other 
port in that part of the Mediterranean. 

Lifbon was prefently fixed oninitsroom. The air 
here, as it was near four degrees to the fouth of Aix, 
muft be more mild and warm, and the wiater fhorter 
and lefs piercing. 

It was not difficult to find a fhip bound to a place 
with which we carry on fo immente atrade. Accor- 
dingly, my brother foon informed me of the excellent 
accosmmodations for paficngers, which were to be © 

found 
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_ found on board:a fhip that was obliged to fail for a 
bon in three days. 

I eagerly embraced the offer, notwithftanding the 
fhortnefs of the time ; and having given.my brother 
full power to contrat for our pailage, I began to pre-. 
pare my family for the voyage with the utmoft expe- 
dition. 

_ But our great hafte was needlefs ; for the Captain 
having twice put off his failing, I at length invited 
him to dinner with me at Fordhook, a full week af- 
ter the time on which he had-declared, and that with 
many afleverations, he mutt, and would weigh an- 
chor. 

He dined with me, according to his appointment ;. 
and when all matters were fettled between us, left me 
with pofitive orders to be on board the Wednefday 
following ; ; when he declared he would fall down the 
river to Gravefend ; and would not ftay a moment 
for the greateft man in the world. 

He advifed me to go to Gravefend by land, and 
there wait the arrival of his fhip ; affigning many rea- | 
fons for this, every one of which was, as I well re 
member, amorig thofe that had before determined 
me to go on board near the Tower. 
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Wednefday, Fune 16. 1754. 


N this day, the moft melancholy fun I had ever 
beheld arofe, and found me awake at my houfe 
at Fordhook. By the light of this fun, I was, in my 
own opinion, laft to behold and take leave of fome of 
thofe creatures on whom I doated with a mother-like 
fondnels, guided by nature and paffion, and uncured 
and unhardened by all the doctrine of that philofc- 
phical fchool where I had learned to bear pains and to 
defpife death. 
_ Inthis fituation, as I could not conquer nature, I 
fubmitted entirely to her; and fhe made as great a 
fool of me as fhe had ever done of any woman what- 
foever: under pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, 
the drew me in to fuffer, the company of my little ones, 
during eight hours; and I doubt not whether, in 
that time, I did not undergo more than in all my 
diitemper. | 
At twelve precifely my coach was at the door, which 
Was no fooner told me than I had kiffed my children 
round, and went into it with fome little refolution. 
My wife, who behaved more like a heroine and phi- 
lofopher, though at the fame time the tendereft mo- 
ther in the world, and my eldeft daughter, followed 
me; fome friends went with us, and others here took 
their leave; and I heard my behaviour applauded 
with 
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‘with many murmurs and prailes to which I well knew 
I had no title; as all other fuch philofophers may, if 
they have any modetty, confefs on the like occafions. 
Intwo hours we arrived in Redriffe, and imme- 
diately went on board, and were to have failed the next 


_ morning; but as this was the king’s proclamation- 


day, and confequently a holiday at the Cuflom-houfe, 
the Captain could not clear his veffel till the Thurf- 
day; for thefe holidays are as ftriétly obferved as 
thofe in the Popifh calendar, and are almoft as nu- 
merous. I might add, that both are oppofite to the 
genius of trade, and confequently contra bonum pu- 
blicum. 

To go on board the fhip, it was neceffary firlt to go 
into a boat; a matter of no-fmalli difficulty, as I had 
no ufe of my limbs, and was to be carried by men, 
who, though fufficiently ftrong tor their burden, werey 
like Archimedes, puzzled to find a fteady footing. 
Of this, as few of my readers have not gone into 
wherries on the Thames, they will eafily be able to 
form to themielves an idea. However, by the aflilt- 
ance of my friend. Mr Welch, whom I never think 
or {peak of but with love and efteem, I conquered this 
difficulty, as I did afterwards that of afcending the 
fhip, into which I was hoitted with more eafe by a 
chair lifted with pullies. I was foon feated in a great 
chair in the cabin, to refrcth myfelf atter-a fatigue 
which had been more intolerable, in a quarter ct a 
mile’s paffage from my coach to the fhip, than I had 
before undergone in a land-journey of twelve miles, 
which I had cravelled with the utmott expediticn. 

This latter fatigue was, perhaps, fomewhat heigh- 


~ tened by an indignatisi, which I could not prevent 


ts] 


arifing in my mind, I think, upen my entrance into 
the boat, I prefented a fpectacle of the higheit horror. 
The total lois oi limbs was apparent to all who faw 
me, and iny face contained marks of a moft difeaicd 
flate, if not of death itfeif. Indeed, fo ghaitly was 
my countenance, that timorous women with child 
had abilained from my houfe, for fear of the ill conie- 
quences of Inoking at me. In this condition, 1 ran the 
gauntlope (fo, I think, I may juftly call it) through 

rows 


° 
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rows of failors and watermen, few of whom failed of 
paying their compliments to'me, by all manner of in- 
fults and jefts on my mifery. No man who knew me 
will think I conceived any perfonal refentment at this 
behaviour ; but it was a lively picture of that cruelty 
and inhumanity, i in the nature of men, which I have 
often contemplated with concern; and which leads 
the mind into a train of very uncomfortable and me« 
lancholy thoughts. It may be faid, that this barba- 
rous cuitom is peculiar to the Englifh, and of them 
only to the loweft degree ; that it is an excrefcence ot 
an uncontrouled licentioufnefs, miftaken for hberty, 
and never fhews itfelf in men who are polifhed and re- ~ 
fined, in fuch manner as human nature requires, to 
produce that perfection of which it is fufceptible, and 
to purge away that .malevolence of difpofition of 
which, at our birth, we partake in common with the 
favage creation. 

This may be faid, and this is all that can be faid ; 
and it is, I am afraid, but little fatisfactory to account 

_ for the inhumanity of thofe, who, while they boait 
of being made after God’s own image, feem to bear 
m their minds a refemblance~of the vilett {fpecies of 
brutes; or rather, indeed, of our idea of devils: fer 
I don’t know that any brutes can be taxed with fuck 
malevolence. 

A. furloin of beef was now placed on the rable, for 
which, though little better than carrion, as much was 
charged by the mafter of the little paltry alehoufe who 

~ drefled it, as would have been demanded for all the 
elegance of the King’s Arms, or any other polite ta- 
vern or eating-houfe: for, indeed, the difference 
between the beft houfe and the wor ft, is, that at the 
former you pay largely for luxury, at the latter for 
nothing. 

Tharflay, Fune 27. This morning the Captain, who 
lay on fhore at his own houfe, patd us a vilit in the 
cabin ; and behaved like an anvry. bathaw, declaring, 
that had he known we were nvr to be pleafed, he 
would not have car#ied us for five hundred pounds. 
He added many affeverations, that he was a gentle- 


man, and defpifed mency ; noi forgetting feveral hints 
Vor. XI. Xx | of 
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of the prefents which had been made him for his ca- 
bin, of twenty, thirty, and forty guineas, by feveral. 
gentlemen, over and above the fum for which they 
had contra¢ted. This behaviour greatly furprifed me, 
as I knew not how to account for it, nothing having 
happened fince we parted from the Captain the even- 


ing before in perfect good humour; and all this broke. 


forth on the firft moment of his arrival this morning. 
He did not, however, fuffer my amazement to have 


any long continuance, before he clearly fhewed me, 


that all this was meant only as an apology to intro- 


duce another procraftination (being the fifth) of his, 


weighing anchor; which was now poftponed till Sa- 
turday, for fuch was his will and pleafure. 7 
Befides the difagreeable fituation in which we then 


Jay, in the confines of Wapping and Redriffe, tafting 


a delicious mixture of the air of both thefe fweet. 
places, and enjoying the contord of {weet founds of 
feamen, watermen, fifhwomen, oyfterwomen, and of 
all the vociferous inhabitants of both fhores, compo- 
fing altogether a greater variety of harmony than Ho- 
garth’s imagination hath brought together in that 
print of his, which is enough to make a man deaf to 


Jook at; I had a more urgent caufe to prefs our de- — 


parture, which was, that the dropfy, for which I-had 
undergone three tappings, feemed to threaten me with 
. a fourth difcharge, before I fhould reach Lifbon, and 
when I fhould have nobody on board capable of per- 
forming the operation ; but I was obliged to hearken 
to the voice of Reafon, if I may ufe the Captain’s own 
words, and to reft myfelf contented. Indeed, there 
was no alternative within my reach, but what would 
have coft me much too dear. 

There are many evils in fociety, from which people 
of the higheft rank are fo entirely exempt, that they 
have not the leaft knowledge or idea of them; nor, 
indeed, of the characters which are formed by them. 
Such, for inftance, is the conveyance of goods and 
paflengers from one place to another. Now there is 
no fuch thing as any kind of knowledge contemptible 
in itfelf; and as the particular knowledge I here mean 
is entirely neceflary to the well-underftanding ane 

well- 
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well-enjoying this journal ; and, laftly, as in this cafe 
the moft ignorant will be thofe very readers whofe 
-amufement we chiefly confult, and to whom we wifh 
to be fuppofed principally to write, we will h_ center 
fomewhat largely into the difcuffion of this matter ; 
-the rather, for that no antient or modern author (if 
‘we can truft the catalogue of Dr Mead’s library) hath 
ever undertaken it; but that it feems (in the ftyle of 
Don Quixotte) a tafk referved for my pen alone. 

When I firft conceived this intention, I began to 
entertain thoughts of inquiring into the antiquity of 
travelling ; and, as many perfons have performed in 
this way (I mcan have travelled) at the expence of the 
‘public, I flattered myfelf thas the fpirit of improving 
arts and fciences, and of advancing ufeiul and fub- 
‘ftantial learning, which fo eminently difiinguifhes this 
age, and hath given rife to more {peculative focieties 
in Europe than J at prefent can recollect the names of 3 
perhaps, indeed, than I or any other befides their very 
near neighbours ever heard mentioned, would affift in 
promoting fo curious a work. A work! begun with 
‘the fame views, calculated for the fame purpofes, and 
fitted for the fame ufes, with the labours which thofe 
right honourable focieties have fo chearfully under- 
taken themfelves, and encouraged in others; fome« 
times with the higheft honours, even with admiffort- 
into their colleges, and with enrollment among their 
members. 

From thefe focieties I promifed myfelf all affiftance 
in their power, particularly the communication of 
fuch valuable manufcripts and records as they muft 
‘be fuppofed to have collected from thofe obfcure ages 
of antiquity, when hiftory yields us fuch imperfeét ac- 
counts of the refidence, and much more imperfect of 
the travels, of the human race; unlefs, perhaps, as 2 
curioés and learned member of the young fociety of 
Antiquarians is faid to have hinted his conjectures, 
that their refidence and their travels were one and the 
fame ; and this difcovery (for fuch it feems to be) he 
is faid to have owed to the lighting by accident on a 
book, which we fhall have occafion to mention pre- 
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fently, the contents of which were then little known 
to the fociety. 

The King of Prufa, moreover, who, from a de- 
gree of benevolence and tafte, which in either cafe 4s 
a rare production in fo northern a climate, is the 
great enconrager of art and fcience, I was well affured 
_ would promote fo ufeful a defign, and order his ar- 
chives to ve fearched in my behalf. 

But after well-weighing all thefe advantages, and 
much meditation on the order of my work, my whole 
detign was fubverted in a moment, by hearing of the 
difcovery juft mentioned to have been made by the 
young antiquarian, who, from the moft ancient re- 
cord in the world (though I don’t find the fociety are 
all agreed in this pcint,) one long preceding the date 
of the earlieft modern collections, either of books or 
butterflies, none of which pretend to go beyond the 
flood, fhews us, that the firft man was a traveller, and 
that he and his family were fcarce fettled in Paradife 
before they difliked their own home, and became paf- 
fengers toanother place. Hence it appears, that the 
humour of travelling is as old as the human race, 
and that it was their curfe from the beginning. _ 

3y this difcovery my p!an became much fhortened, 
and I found it ory neceifary to treat of the convey- 
ance of goods and pailengers from piace to place; 
which, not being univerfally known, tcemed proper 
to be explained, before we examined into tts original. 
There are, indeed, two different ways of tracing all 
things, ufed by the hiitorian and the antiquary ; thefe 
are, upwards and downwards. The former fhews you 
_ how things are, and leaves to others t- difcover when 
they began to be fo. The latter fhews you how things 
were, and Icaves their prefent exiftence to be exami- 
ned by others. Hence the former is more ufeful ; 
the latter more curious. The former receives the 
thanks of mankind; the latter of that valuable part, 
the virtuofi. 

In explaining, therefore, this myftery of carrying 
goods and paiiengers from one place to another, hi- 
therto fo profound a fecret to the very beft of our rea- 
ders, we fhall purfue the hiilorical method, and en- 

deavour 
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deavour to fhew by what means it is at prefent per- 
formed, referring the more curious inquirer either to 
fome other pen, or to fome other opportunity. 

Now there are two general ways of performing (if 
God permit) this conveyance; viz. by land and wa- 
-ter, both of which have much variety; that by land 
being performed in different vehicles, fuch as coaches, 
caravans, waggons, ¢c. and that by water in fhips, 
‘barges, and boats, of various fizes and denomina- 
‘tions. But as ail thefe methods of conveyance are 
formed on the fame principles, they agree fo well to- 
gether, that it is fully fufficient to comprehend them 
‘all in the general view, without defcending to fuch 
minute particulars as would diftinguifh one method. 
from another. - 

Common to all of thefe is one general principle,, 
_ that as the goods to be conveyed are ufually the lar- 
ger, fo they are to be chiefly confidered’in the con- 
veyance ; the owner being indeed little more than an 
appendage to his trunk, or box, or bale, or at beft a 
fmall part of his own baggage, very litthe care is to 
be taken in ftowing or packing them up with conve- 
‘nience to himfelf: for the conveyance is not of paffen-- 
gers and goods, but of goods and paffengers. 

Secondly, From this conveyance arifes a new kind 
of relation, or rather of fubjeétion, in the fociety ; by 
which the paflenger becomes bound im allegiance to 
his conveyer. This allegiance is indeed only tempo- 
rary and local, but the moft abfolute, during its con- 
tinuance, of any known in Great Britain, and, to fay 
‘truth, fcarce confiftent with the liberties of ‘a free 
people ; nor could it be reconciled with them, did it 
not move downwards, a circumftance univerfally ap- 
prehended to be incompatible to all kinds of flavery. 
For Ariitotle, in his Politics, hath proved abundantly 
to my fatisfaction, that no men are born to be flaves, 
except barbarians ; and thefe only to fuch as are not 
themfelves barbarians: and indeed Mr Montefquieu 
hath carried it very little farther, in the cgfe of the 
Africans ; the real truth being, that no man is born 
‘to be a flave, unlefs to htm who is able to make him 
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Thirdly, This fubje@ion is abfolute, and confitts 
ef -a perfect refignation both of body and foul to the 
difpofal of another ; after which refignation, during 
a certain time, his fubje@ retains no more power over 

his own will, than an Afiatic flave, or an Englifh wife, 
_by the laws of both countries, and by the cuftoms of 
one of them. If I fhould mention the inftance of a 
ftage-coachman, many of my readers would recognize 
the truth of what I have here obferved ; all indeed, 
that ever have been under the dominion of that ty- 
rant, who, in this free country, is as abfolute asa 
. Turkifh Bafhaw. In two particulars only his power 
is defective; he cannot prefs you into his fervice; 
and if you enter yourfelf at one place, on condition 
of being difcharged: at a certain time at another, he 
is obliged to perform his agreement, if God permit: 
but all the intermediate time you are abfolutely under 
_his government ; he carries you how he will, when 
he will, and whither he will, provided it be not 
much out of the road; you have nothing to eat, or 
to drink, but what, and when, and where he pleafes. 
Nay, you cannot fleep, unlefs he pleafes you fhould; 
for he will order you fometimes out of bed at mid- 
night, and hurry you away at a moment’s warning: 
indeed, if you can fleep in his vehicle, he cannot 
prevent it; nay, indeed, to give him his due, this he 
is ordinarily difpofed to encourage; for the earlier 
he forces you to rife in the morning, the more time 
-he will give you in the heat of the day, fometimes 
-even fix hours at an alehoufe, or at their doors, 
. where he alwavs gives you the fame indulgence which 
he allows himfelf; and for this he is generally very, 
moderate in his derpands. JI have known a whole 
bundle of pafflengers charged no more than half a 
crown for being fuffered to remain quiet at an ale- 
hou'e door, for above a whole hour, and that ever 
in the hotteft day in fummer. 
But as this kind of tyranny, though it hath efcaped 
our political writers, hath been, I think, touched by 
cur dramatic, and is more trite among the generality 
of readers; andas this and all otherkinds of fuch {ub- 
jeftion are alike unknown to my friends; I will a 
tie 
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. the paflengers by land, and treat cf thofe who travel 
by water ; for whatever is faid on this fubje&t is ap- 
plicable to both alike; and we may bring them toge- 
ther as clofely as they are brought in the liturgy, when 
they are recommended to the prayers of all Chriflian 

_ congregations; and (which I have often thought very 

remarkable) where they are joined with other mifer- 

able wretches, fuch as, women in labour, people in 

ficknefs, infants juft born, prifoners and captives. . 

_ Goods and paffengers are conveyed by water in di- 
vers vehicles, the principal of which being a fhip, it 
fhall fuffice to mention that alone. Here the tyrant 
doth not derive his title, as the f{tage-coachman doth, 
from the vehicle itfelf, in which he ftows his goods 
and paffengers, but he is called the Captain : a word 
of fuch various ufe aud uncertain fignification, that it 
feems very difficult to ix any pofitive idea to it; it 
indeed, there be any general meaning which may 
comprehend all its different ufes, that of the head, or 
chief, of any body of men, feems to be moft capable of 

this comprehenfion ; for whether they be a company 

_ of foldiers, a crew of failors, or a gang of rogues, he 
who is at the head of them is always ftyledthe Captain. 

The particular tyrant, whofe fortune it was to ftow 
us aboard, laid a farther claim to this appellation than 
the bare command of a vehicle of conveyance. He 
had been the captain of a privateer, which he chofe to 

_ call being in the king’s fervice, and thence derived a 
right of hoifting the military ornament of a cockade 
over the button of his hat. He likewiie wore a fword 
of no ordinary length by his fide, with which he fwag- 

gered in his cabin, among the wretches his paffengers, 
whom he had ftowed in cupboards on each fide. He 
was a perfon of a very fingular character. He had 
taken it into his head that he vyis a gentleman, from 
thofe very reafons that proved he was not one ; and to 

fhew himfelf a fine gentleman, by a behaviour which 
feemed to infinuate he had never feen one. He was, 
moreover, a man of gallantry ; at the age of feventy, 
he had the finicalnefs of Sir Courtly Nice, with the 
roughnefs of Surly; and while he was deaf himfel:, 
had a voice capable of deafening all others. 

Now, 
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Now, as I faw myfelf in danger by the delays of the 


Captain, who was, in reality, waiting for more freight, 
and as the wind had been long neited, as it were, in 
the fouth-welt, where it conttautly blew hurricanes, | 
began with great reafon to apprehend that our voyage 
might be long, and that my belly, which began al- 
ready to be much extended, would require the water 
‘to be let out at atime when no ailiftance was at hand; 
though, indeed, the Captain comforted me with affu- 
rances, that he had a pretty young fellow on board, 
who acted as his furgeon, as I found he hkewile did 
as {fteward, cook, butler, failor. In fhort, he had as 
many offices as Scrub in the play, and went through 
them all with great dexterity; this of furgeon was, 
perhaps, the only one in which his fkill was fomewhat 
deficient, at leaft that branch of tapping for the drop- 
fy; for he very ingenuoufly and modc!tly confeffed, 
he had never feen the operation performed, nor was 
poffeffed of that chirurgical inftrument with which it 
is performed. 

Friday, Fune 28. By way of preventicn, therefore, 
I this day fent for my friend Mr Hunter, the great 
furgeon and anatomit of Covent-garden; and, though 
my belly was not yet-very full and tight, let out ten 
quarts of water; the young fea-furgeon attended the 
operation, not as a performer, but as a itudent. 

I was now eafed of the greate!t apprehenfion which 
I had from the length of the paflage; and I told the 
Captain, I was become indifferent as to the time of 
‘his failing. He exprefled much fatisfaction in this 
declaration, and at hearing from me, that I found 
‘myfelf, fince my tapping, much lighter and better. 
In this, I believe, he was fincere; for he was, as we 
fhall have occafion to obferve more than once, a very 
‘good-natured man ; and as he was a very brave one 
‘too, I found that the heroic conftancy, with which I 
had borne an operation that is attended with fcarce 
‘any degree of paia, had not a little raifed me in his 
efteem. ‘That he might adhere, therefore, in the 
moft religious and rigorous manner to his word, 


‘when he had no longer any temptation from intereft 
to 
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to break it, as he had no longer any hopes of more 
goods or paflengers, he ordered his fhip to fall down 
to Gravefend on Sunday morning, and there to wait 
his arrival. | 

Sunday, Fune 30. Nothing worth notice paffed till 
that morning, when my poor wife, after pafling a 
night in the utmoft torments of the tooth-ach, refol- 
ved tohaveitdrawn. Idifpatched, therefore, a ier- 
vant into Wapping, to bring, in. hafte, the beft tooth- 
drawer he could find. He foon found out a female of 
great eminence in the art; but when he brought her 
to the boat, at the water-fide, they were informed 
that the fhip was gone; for, indeed, fhe had fet out a 
few minutes after his quitting her; nor did the pilot, 
who well knew the e,rand on which I had fent my 


' - fervant, think fit to wait a moment for his return, or 


to give me any notice of his fetting out, though I bad, 
very patiently, attended the delays of the Captain four 
days, after many folemn promifes of weighing anchor 
every one of the three lait. | 

But all the petty bafhaws, or turbulent tyrants I 
ever beheld, this four-faced pilot was the worit tem- 
pered ; for, during the time that he had the guidance 
of the fhip, which was till we arrived in the Downs, 
he complied with no one’s defires, nor did he give 
a civil word, or indeed a civil look, to any on board. 

The tooth-drawer, who, as I faid before, was one of 
great eminence among her ncighbours, refufed to 1¢l- 
low the fhip; fo that my man made himlclf the beft 
of his way, and, with fome difAculty, came up with 
us before we were got under full fail; for, after that, 
as we had both wind and tide with us, he would have 
found it impoffible to overtake the fhip, till the was 
come to an anchor at Gravefend. 

The morning was fair and bright, and we had a 
paflage thither, I think, as pleafant as can be con- 
ceived 3 for, take it with all ite advantages, particu- 
Jarly the number of fine fhips you are always fure of 
feeing by the way, there is nothing to equal it in all 
the rivers of the world. The yards of Dep:ford and 
of Woolwich are noble fights; and to give usa jut idea 
ef the great perfection to which we are arrived in 

: building 
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building thofe floating caftles, and the figure which 
we may always make in Europe among the other ma- 
ritime powers. That of Woolwich, at leaft, very 
ftrongly imprinted this idea on my mind; for there 
was now on the ftocks there the Royal Anne, fuppofed 
to be the largeft fhip ever built, and which contains 
ten carriage guns more than had ever yet equipped 
a firft rate. 

It is true, perhaps, that there is more of oftentation 
than of real utility, in fhips of this vaft and unwieldy 
.burthen, which are rarely capable of acting againit 
an enemy: but if the building fuch contributes to pre- 
ferve, among other naticns, the notion of the Britifh 
fuperiority in naval affairs, the expence, though very 
great, is well incurred, and the oftentation is lau- 
dable and truly political. Indeed, I fhould he forry 
to allow that Holland, France, or Spain, pcilefied a 
veffel larger and more beautiful than the largeft and 
‘moft beautiful of ours; for this honour I would always 
adminifter to the pride of our failors, who fhould chal- 
lenge it from all their neighbours with truth and fuc- 
cefs. And ture lam, that not our honeit tars alone, 
‘but every inhabitant of this ifland,. may exult in the 
-comparifon, when he confiders the King of Great- 
Britain as a maritime prince, in oppofition to any 

other prince in Europe; but I am not fo certain that 
the fame idea of fuperiority will refult from compa- 
ring our land-forces with thofe of many other crowned 
-heads. In numbers, they all far exceed us; and in 
. the goodnefs and {plendor of their troops, many na- 
tions, particularly the Germans and French, and per- 
haps the Dutch caft us at a diftance; for, however 
we may flatter ourfelves with the Edwards and Henrys 
of former ages, the change of the whole art of war 
- fince thofe days, by which the advantage of perfonal 
ftrength is, ina manner, entirely loft, hath produ- 
ced a change in mjlitary affairs to the advantage of 
our enemies. As for our fucceffes in latter days, if 
they were not entirely owing to the fuperior genius of, 
our general, they were not a little due to the fuperior 
force of his money. Indeed, if we fhould arraign 
Marthal Saxe of oftentation, when he fhewed his army 
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drawn up, to our captive general, the day after the 
battle of La Val, we cannot fay that the oftentation 
was entirely vain: fince he certainly fhewed him an 
army, which had not been often equalled, either in 
the number or goodnefs of the troops, and which, in 
thofe refpects, fo far exceeded ours, that none can ever 
caft any reflection.on the brave young prince who 
could not reap the laurels of conqueft in that day; but 
his retreat will be always mentioned as an addition to 
his glory. 

In our marine the cafe is entirély the reverfe, and 
it muft be our own fault if it doth not continue fo; 
for continue fo it will, as long asthe flourifhing ftate 
of our trade fhall fupport it ; and this fupport it can 
never want; till our legiflature fhall ceafe to give fuffic 
cient attention to the protection of our trade, and 
our magiftrates want fufficient power, ability, and 
honefty, to execute the laws: a circumftance not to 
be apprehended, as it cannot happen, till our fenates 
and our benches fhall be filled with the blindeft igno- 
rance, of with the blackeft corruption. 

Befides the fhips in the docks, we faw many on the 
water: the yachts are fights of great parade, and 
the king’s body-yacht is, I believe, unequalled in any 
country, for convenience as well as magnificence; 
both which are confulted in building and equipping 
her with the moft exquifite art and workmanfhip. 

We faw likewife feveral Indiamen juft returned from 
their voyage. ‘Thefe are, I believe, the largeft-and 
fineft veflels which are any where employed in com- 
mercial affairs. The colliers, likewife, which are 
very numerous, and even aflemble in fleets, are fhips 
of great bulk; and, “if we defcend to thofe ufed in the 
American, African, and European trades, and pais 
through thofe which vifit our own coaits, to the fmall 
craft that ly between Chathain and the Tower, the 
whole forms a moft pleafing object to the eye, as well 
as highly warming to the heart of an Engliihman, who 
has any degree of love tor his country, or can recog- 
nize any efiect of the patriot in his conititution. 

Latly, The Royal Hofpital of Greenwich, which 
prefents fo delightful a front to the water, and doth 
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fuch honour at once to its builder and the nation, to 
the great fkill and ingenuity of the-one, and to the 
no leis fenfible gratitude of the other, very properly 
clofes the account of this fcene; which may well ap- 
pear romantic to thofe who have not themfelves feen, 
that, in this one inftance, truth and reality are ca- 
pable, perhaps, of exceeding the power of fiction. 

When we had paffed by Greenwich, we faw only two 
or three gentlemen’s houfes, all cf very moderate ac- 
count, till we reached Gravefend; thefe are all on the 
Kentifh fhore, which affords a much drier, wholefomer 
and pleafanter fituation than doth that of its op- 
polite, Effex. This circumftance, I own, is fome- 
what furprifing to me, when I reflect on the numerous 
villas that crowd the river, from Chelfea upwards as 
far as Shepperton, where the narrow channel affords 
not half fo noble a profpe@t, and where the continual 
ducceffion of the finall craft, like the frequent repeti- 
tion of all things which have nothing in them great, 
beautiful, or admirable, tire the eye, and give us dif- 
tafte and averfion inftead of pleafure. With fome of 
thefe fituations, fuch as Barnes, Mortlake, ec. even 
the fhore of Effex might contend, not upon very un- 
equal terms; but on the Kentifh borders, there are 
.many {pots to be chofen by the builder, which might 
juftly claim the preference over almoft the very finelt 
of thofe in Middlefex and Surrey. 

How ihall we account for this depravity in tafte? 
for, furely, there are none fo very mean and con- 
temptible, as to bring the pleafure of feeing a number 
of little wherries, gliding alcng after one another, in 
competition with what we enjoy, In viewing a iuc- 
cefiion ot fhips, with all their fails expanded to the 
winds, bounding over the waves before us. 

and here I cannot pats by another obfervation on 
the deplorable want of tae in our enjoyments, which 
we thew by almoit totally neglecting the purfuit of 
what feems to me the highelt degree of amufement : 
this is, the failing ourfelves in little veflels of our 
own, contrived only for our eafe and accommodation, 
to which fuch fituations of our villas, as I have re- 

commended, 
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~ egommended, would be fo convenient and evén ne- 


ceflary. . 

This amufement, I confefs, if enjoyed in any per- 
fection, would be of the expenfive kind; .but fuch 
expence would not exceed the reach of a moderate 
fortune, and would fall -very fhort of the prices which 
are daily paid for pleafures of a far inferior rate. 


_ The truth, I believe, is, that failing in the manner I 


have juft mentioned, is a pleafure rather unknown, or . 
unthought of, than rejected by thofe who have expe- 


rienced it; unlefs, perhaps, the apprehenfion of dan- — 


ger, or fea-ficknefs, may be fuppofed, by the timo-. 
rous and delicate, to make too large deductions; in- 
fifting, that all their enjoyments fhall come to them 
pure and unmixed, and being ever ready to cry out, 


weeee Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 


This, however, was my prefent cafe; for the eafe 
and lightnefs which I felt from my tapping, the Sguae 
of the morning, the pleafant failing with wind and 
tide, and the many agreeable objects with which I 
was conftantly entertained during the whole way, 
were all fupprefled and overcome by the fingle confi- 
deration of my wife’s pain, which continued incef- 
fantly to torment her till we came to an anchor, when 
I difpatched a meffenger in great haftc, for “he bef 
reputed operator in Gravefend. A furgeon of fome 
eminence now appeared, who-did not decline tooth- 
drawing, though he certainly would have been offend 
ed with the appellation of tooth-drawer, no lefs than 
his brethren, the members of that venerable body, 
would be with that of barber, fince the late fepara- 
tion between thofe long united companies, by which, 


if the furgeons have gained much, the barbers are 


fuppofed to have loft very little. © 
This able and careful perfon (for fo I fincerely be- 
lieve he is) after examining the guilty tooth, declared, . 


‘that it was fuch a rotten fhell, and fo placed at the 


very remoteft end of the upper jaw, where it was, in 
a manner, covered and fecured by a large, fine, firm 
tooth, that he defpaired of his power of drawing it. 
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' He faid, indeed, more to my wife, and ufed more 
rhetoric to. diffluade her from having it drawn, than 
is generally employed to perfuade young ladies to 
prefer a pain of three moments to one of three- 
months continuance; efpecially, if thofe young ladies 
happen to be paft forty and five years of age, when, 
by fubmitting to fupport a racking torment, the only 
‘good circumftance attending which is, ’tis fo fhort, 
that fcarce one in a thoufand cancry out, ¢ I feel it,’ 
they are to do a violence to their charms, and lofe 
onz of thofe beautiful holders, with which alone Sir 
Courtly Nice declares, a lady can ever lay hold of 
his heart. 

He faid at laft fo much, and feemed to reafon fo 
juftly, that I came over to his fide and affifted him 
in prevailing on my wife (for it was no eafy matter) 
to refolve on keeping her tooth a little longer, and to 
apply to palliatives only for relief. Thefe were opium 
applied to the tooth, and blifters behind the ears. 

Whilft we were at dinner this day, in the cabbin, 
on a fudden the window on one fide was beat into _ 
the room, with acrafh, as if a twenty-pounder had 
_-been difcharged among us. We were all alarmed at 
the fuddennefs of the accident, for which, however, 
we were foon able to account: forthe fafh, which 
was fhivered all to pieces, was purfued into the middle 
of the cabbin by the bow/fprit of a little fhip, called a 
cod-fmack, the mafter of which made us amends for 
running (carelefsly at beft) againft us, and injuring the 
fhip, in the fea-way; that is to fay, by damning us 
all to hell, and uttering feveral pious wifhes that it 
had done us much more mifchief. All which were 
anfwered in their own kind and phrafe by our men; 
between whom and the other crew a dialogue of oaths 
and fcurrility was carried on, as long as they conti- 
nued in each other’s hearing. 

~ It is difficult, I think, to affign a fatisfactory rea- 
fon why failors in general fhould, of all others, think 
themfelves entirely difcharged from the common bands 
of humanity, and fhould feem to glory in the language 
and behaviour of favages. They fee more of the 


world, and have, moft of them, a more erudite edu- 
° - cation, 
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cation, than is the portion of landmen of their de- 
gree. Nor do I believe that in any countr¢ they vifit 
(Holland itfelf not excepted) they can ever find a pa-" 
rallel to what daily paffes on the river Thames. Is 
it that they think true courage (for they are the bra- 
velt fellows upon earth) inconfiftent with all the gen 
tlenefs of a human carriage; and that the contempt 
of civil order fprings up in minds but little cultivated, | 
at-the fame time, and from the fame principles, with’ 
the contempt of danger'and death? Is it----- > In 
fhort, it is fo; and how it comes to be fo, I leave to 
form a quettion in the Robin Hcod fociety, ‘of to be 
propounded for folution among the znigmas in the 
Woman’s Almanack for the next year. | 

Menday, Fuly 1. This day Mr Welch took his leave 
of me after dinner, as did a young lady of her filter, 
who was proceeding with my wife to Lifbon. They 
both fet out together in a poft-chaife for London. 

Soon after their departure, our cabbin, where my 
wife and I were fitting together, was vifited by two 
ruffans, whofe appearance greatly correfponded with 
that of the fheriff’s, or rather the ‘knight-marthal’s 
bailiffs. One of thefe efpecially, who feemed to affect 
a more than ordinary degree of rudenefs and infolence, - 
came in without any kind of ceremony, witha broad 
gold-lace on his hat, which was cocked with much 
military fiercenefs on his head. An inkhorn at his 
button-hole, and fome papers in his hand, fufficient- 
ly affured me what he was, and I afked him if he and 
his companion were not cuftom-houfe-officers; he anr 
{fwered with fufficient dignity, that they were, as an 
informatien which he feemed to conclude would 
{trike the hearer with awe, and fupprefs all further 


ifquiry: but, on the contrary, I proceeded to afk of 


what rank he was in the cuftom-houfe, and receiving 
an anfwer from his companion, as I remember, that 
the gentleman was a riding-furveyor; I replied, that . 
he might be a riding-furveyor, but could be no 
gentleman, for that none who had any title to that 
denomination, would break into the prefence of a 
lady, without any apology, or even moving his hat. 
He then took his covering from his head, and Jaid it. 
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on the table, faying, he afked pardon, and blamed 
the mate, who fhould, he faid, have informed him 
if any perfons of ciftinction were below. I told him, 
he might guefs by our appearance (which, perhaps, 
was rather more than could be faid with the ftriéteft 
adherence to truth) that he was before a gentleman 
and lady, which fhould teach him to be very civilin | 
his behaviour, though he fhould not happen to be of 
‘that number whom the world éalls people of fafhion 
and diflinctton. However, I faid, that as he feemed 
fentible of his error, and had afked pardon, the lady 
would. permit him to put his hat on again, if he 
chofe it. This he refufed with fomé degree of furli- 
nefs, and failed not to convince me, that, if I fhould 
condefcend to become more gentle, he would foon 
grow more rude. 

I now renewed a reflection, which I have often feen 
occafion to make, that there is nothing fo incongruous 
in nature as any kind of power, with lownefs of mind 
and of ability; and that there is nothing more deplo- 
rable than the want of truth in the whimfical notion 
of Plato; who tells us that ‘ Saturn, well knowing 
the ftate of human affairs, gave us kings and rulers, 
not of human, but divine original. For as we make 
not fhepherds of fheep, nor oxherds of oxen, nor 
goatherds of goats; but place fome of our own kind 
over ali, as being better and fitter to govern them: 
in the fame manner, weré demons, by the Divine 
Love, fet over us, as a race of beings of a fuperior 
order to men, and who, with great eafe to them- 
felves, might regulate our affairs, and eftabliih 
peace, modefty, freedom, and jutftice, and totally 
deftreying all fedition, might complete the happr- 
nefs of the human race. So far, at leaft, may even 
now be faid with truth, that in all ftates which are 
under the government of mere man, without any 
divine affiftance, there is nothing but labour and 
mifery to be found. From what I have faid there- 
fore, we may at leaft learn, with our utmoflt endea- 
vours, to imitate the Saturnian inftitution ; borrow- 
ing all affiftance from our immortal part, while we 


pay to this the ftritteft obedience, we fhould form 
—— ‘ both 
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¢ ‘both our private ceconomy, and public policy,. 
‘ from its dictates. By this difpenfation, of our im- 
¢ mortal minds, we are to eftablifh a law, and to call. 
‘ it by that name. But if any government be in the: 
‘ hands of a fingle perfon, of the+few,. or of the ma-- 
¢ ny; and fuch governor or governors fhall abandon: 
¢ himfelf or themfelves to the unbridled purfuit of 
¢ the wildeft pleafures or defires, unable to reftrain: 
- © any paffion, but poffefled with an infatiable bad. 
« difeafe; if fuch fhall attempt to govern, and at the- 
« fame time to trample on all Jaws, there can be na: 
.¢ means of prefervation left for the wretched people.”” 
Plato de Leg. lib. iv. p. 713, 714. edit. Serrani. 
It is true that Plato is here treating of the higheft 
degree of fovereign power in a ftate; but it is as true: 
that his obfervations are gencral, and may be applied. 
to all inferior powers: and, indeed, every fubordinate 
degree is immediately derived from the higheft; and 
as-it 1s equally protected by the fame force, and 
fanctified by the fame authority, is alike dangerous: 
to the well-being of the fubject. 
Of all powers, perhaps, there is none fo fanttified 
and protected, as this which is under ouf prefent con-. 
fideration. So numerous, indeed, and ftrong are the 
fanctions given to it by many acts of parliament, that, . 
having once eftablithed the laws of cuftoms on mer- 
chandize, it feems to have been the fole view of the 
legiflature to ftrengthen the hands, and proteé the 
perfons, of the officers, who became eftablifhed by 
thofe laws; many of whom are fo far from bearing '- 
‘any refemblance to the Saturnian inititution, and to be- 
chofen from a degree of beings {uperior to the reft of 
the human race, thatthey fometimes feem induftrioufly. 
picked out of the loweft and vile:t crders of mahkind, 
There is, indeed, nothing fo wieful to man in ge-- 
neral, nor fo beneficial to paciicular focieties and ims. 
dividuals, as trade. This is that a/w mater, at whofe: 

plentiful breait all mankind are ncurifhed. Itis-true,. 
like other parents, fhe is. not always equally indul-- 
gent to all her children; but though fhe gives to her~ 
favourites a vaft proportion uf redundancy and fuper-- 
Aluity, there are.very few whoim fhe refuics to fupply 
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with the conveniences, and none with the neceflaries 
of life. : ; 

Such a benefaétrefs as this muft naturally be belo- 
ved by mankind in general; it would be wonderful, 
therefore, if her intereft was not confidered by them, 
and protected from the fraud and violence of fome of 
her rebellious offspring, who, coveting more than their 
fhare, or more than fhe thinks proper to allow them, 
are daily employed in meditating mifchief againtt 
her, and in endeavouring to fteal from their brethren 
thofe fhares which this great aba mater had allowed 
them. ~ 

At length our governor came on board, and about 
fix in the evening we weighed anchor, and fell 
downto the Nore, whither our paflage was extremely 
pleafant, the evening being very delightful, the moon 


- jut paft the full, and both wind and tide favourable © 


to us. 

Tucfday, Fuly 2. This morning we again fet fail, 
under all the advantages we had enjoyed the evenin 
before: this day we left the fhore of Effex, an 
coafted along Kent, pafling by the pleafant ifland of 

‘Thanet, which is an ifland, and that of Sheppys 
which is not an ifland ; and about three o’clock, the 
‘wind being now full in our teeth, we came to an an- 
chor in the Downs, within two miles of Deal. My 
wife having fuffered intolerable pain from her tooth, 
again renewed her refolution of having it drawn ; and 
another furgeon was fent for from Deal, but with ne 
better fuccefs than the former. He likewife declined 
the operation, for the fame reafon which had been af- 
figned by. the former: however, fuch was her refolu- 
tion, backed with pain, that he was obliged to make 
the attempt, which concluded more in honour of his 

' judgment, than of his operation ; for after having put: 

‘my poor wife to inexpreflible torment, he was obliged 
to leave her tooth iz fate quo; and fhe had now the 
comfortable profpect of a long fit of pain, which might 
have lafted her whole voyage, without any poffibility 
‘of relief. 

In thefe pleafing fenfations, of which I had my 
juft thare, nature, overcome with fatigue, about eight 
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in the evening, refigned her to reft; a circumftance 
which would have given me fome happinefs, could I 
have known how to employ thofe fpirits which were 
raifed by it: but unfortunately for me, I was left in 
a difpofition of enjoying an agreeable hour, without 
the affiftance of a companion, which has always ap- 
peared to me neceflary to fuch enjoyment; my 
daughter and her companion were both retired fea- 
fick to bed ; the other paflengers were a rude fchcol- 


_ boy of fourteen years old, and an illiterate Portuguefe 


friar, who underftood no language but his own, in 
which I had not the leaft {mattering. The Captain 
was the only perfon left, in whofe converfation I 
might indulge myfelf; but unluckily, befides a total 
ignorance of every thing in the world but a fhip, he - 
had the misfortune of being fo deaf, that to make 
him hear, I will not fay underftand, my words, I 
muft run the rifque of conveying them to the ‘€ars of. 
my wife, who, though in another room (called, I 
think, the ftate-room; being indeed a moft ftately 
apartment capable of containing qne human body in 
length, if not very tall, and three bodies in breadth} 
Jay afleep within a yard ofme. In this fituation, ne- © 
ceffity and choice were one-and the fame thing ;-the 
Captain and J fat down together to a {mall bowl of | 
punch, over which we both foon fell faft afleep, and - 
fo concluded the evening. ; 
Wednefday, aw 3. This morning I awaked at 
four o’clock, for my diftemper feldom fuffered me to 
fleep later. I prefently got up, and had the pleafure 
of enjoying the fight of a tempeftuous fea for four 
hours before the Captain was ftirring ; for he loved to 
indulge himfelf in morning flumbers, which were at- 
tended with a wind mufic, much more agreeable to 
the performers than to the hearers, efpecially fuch 
as have, as I had, the privilege of fitting in the ors _ 
cheftra. At eight o’clock the Captain rofe, and fent 
his boat on fhore. I ordered my man likewife to go 
In it; as my -diftemper was not of that kind which 
entirely deprives us of appetite. Now, thougir the 
Captain had well vidtvalled his fhip with all manner 
of falt provifions for the voyage, and had added great 
. | "quantities 
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quantities of frefh ftores, particularly of vegetables, at 
‘Gravefend, fuch as beans and peas, which had been 
on board only two days, and had, poffibly, not been 
gathered above two more, I apprehended I could pro- 
vide better for myfelf at Deal, than the fhip’s ordinary 
feemed to promife. I accordingly fent for frefh pro- 
vifions of all kinds from the fhore, in order to put off 
the evil day of ftarving as long as poffible. My man: 
returned with moft of the articles I fent for, and I now 

thought myfelf in a condition of living a week on my 

ewn provifions. I therefore ordered my own dinner, | 
which I wanted nothing but a cook to drefs, anda 

proper fire to drefs it at; but thofe were not to be 

had, nor indeed any addition to my roaft mutton, ex- 

cept the pleafure of the Captain’s company, with that 

of the other’ paflengers ; for my wife continued the 

whole day in a ftate of dozing, and my other females, 

whofe’ ficknef$ did not abate by the rolling of the 
fhip at anchor, feemed more inclined to empty their 
ftomachs than to fillthem. Thus I paffed the whole 

day (except about an hour at dinner) by myfelf, and 

the evening concluded with the Captain as the pre- 

ceeding one had done. One comfortable piece of news 

he.communicated to me, which was that he had no 

doubt of a profperous wind in the morning ; but as 

he did not divulge the reafons of this confidence, 
and as I faw none myfelf, befides the wind being di- 

rectly oppofite, my faith in this prophecy was nét 

ftrong enough to build any great hopes upon.’ 

Thurfday, Fuly 4. This morning, however, the 
Captain feemed refolved to fulfill his own predi¢tions, 
whether the wind would or no; he accordingly. 
weighed anchor, and taking the advantage of the 
tide, when the wind was not very boiflerous, he hoifted: 
his fails, and, as if his power had been no lefs abfo- 
lute over Eolus than it was over Neptune, he forced 

ithe wind to blow him on in its own defpight. 

But as all men who have ever been at fea, well 
know how weak fuch attempts are, and want no au- 
thorities of Scripture to prove, that the moft abfolute 
power of a captain of a ihip is' very contemptible. in 
the wind’s eye, fo did it betal. our noble aa 
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who having ftruggled with the wind three or four 
hours, was obliged to give over, and loft, in a few 
minutes, all that he had been {6 long a gaining; in 
fhort, we returned to our former ftation, and once 
more caft anchor in the neighbourhood of Deal. 

Here, though we lay near the fhore, that we might 
promife ourfelves all the emolument which could te 
derived from it, we found ourfelves deceived; ard 
that we might with as much conveniency be out of 


the fight of land; for, except when the Captain 


launched forth his own boat, which he did always 
with great reluctance, we were incapable of procuring 
any thing from Deal, but at a price too exorbitant, | 
and beyond the reach even of modern luxury; the 
fare of a boat from Deal, which lay at two miles 
diftance, being at leaft three half-crowns, and if we 
had been in any diftrefs for it, as many half-guineas; 
for thefe good people confider the fea as a large com- 
mon, appendant to their manor, in which when they 
find any of their fellow-creatures impounded, they 
conclude, that they have a full right of making 


' them pay at their own difcretion for their deliverance. 


To fay the truth, whether it be that men who hve on 
the fea-fhore are of an amphibious kind, . and do not 
entirely partake of human nature, or whatever elfe 


_mnay be the reafon, they are fo far from taking any 


fhare in the diftreffes of mankind, or of being moved 
with any compaflion for them, that they look upon 
them as bleflings fhowered down from above; and 
‘which the more they improve to their own ufe, the 
greater is their gratitude and piety. Thus at Gravef- 
end, a failler requires a fhilling for going lefs way 
than he would row in London for three pence ; and, 
at Deal, a boat often brings more profit in a day, 
than.it can produce in London in a week, or, per- © 
‘haps, in a month; in both places, the owner of the 
boat founds his demand on the neceflity and diftrefs 
of one, who ftands more or lefs in abfolute want of 
his affiftance ; and with the urgency of thefe, always 
rifes in the exorbitancy of his demand, without ever 
confidering, that, from thefe very circumftances, the 
power or eafe of gratifying fuch demand is in like 
~~ proportion 
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proportion leflened. Now, as I. am unwilling that 
fome conclufions,: which may be, I am aware, too 
juftly drawn from thefe obfervations, fhould be im- 
puted to human nature in general, I have endeavour- 
ed to account for them in a way more confiftent with 
the goodnefs and dignity of that nature: however it 
be, it feems a little to reficct on the governors of 
fuch monfters, that they do not take fome means to 
re{train thefe impofitions, and prevent them from tri- 
umphing any longer in the miferics of thofce, who 
are, in many circumflances at leaft, their fellow-crea- 
tures, and confidering the diitrefles of a wretched 
- feaman, from his being wrecked to his being barely 
windbound, asa bletiing fent among them from above, 
and calling it by that blafohemous name. 

Friday, Fuly 5. ‘This day I fent a fervant on board 
a man of war, that was ftationed here, with my com- 
pliments to the Captain, to reprefent to himthe diftrefs. 
of the ladies, and to defire the favour of his long-boat 
to condut us to Dover, at about feven miles diltance ; 
and, at the fame time, prefiumed to make ufe of a 
great lady’s name, the wife of the firft lord-commif- 
fioner of the admiralty ; who would, I told him, be- 
pleafed with any kindnefs fhewn by him towards us 
in our miferable condition. And this I am convin- 
ced was true, from the humanity of the lady, though 
fhe was entirely unknown to me. 

The Captain returned a verbal anfwer to a long 
letter ; acquainting me, that what I defired could not 
be complied with, it being a favour not in his power 
to grant. This might be, and I fuppofe was true; 
but it was as true, that if he was able to write, and 
had pen, ink, and paper aboard, he might have fent. 
a written an{fwer, and that it was the part of a gen-. 
tleman fo to have done; but this is a character fel- 
dom maintained on the watery element, efpecially by 
thofe who exercife any power onit. Every command-~ 
_er of a veffel here feems to think himfelf entirely 
free from all thofe rules of decency and civility, which 
direct and reftrain the condné of the members of a 
fociety on fhore; and each, claiming abfolute domi- 
won in his little wooden world, rules by his Bibs 
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laws and his own difcretion. I donot, indeed, know 
fo pregnant an inftance of the dangerous confequences 
of abfolute power, and its aptnefs to intoxicate the 
mind, as that of thofe petty tyrants, who become 
fuch in a moment, from very well-difpofed and focial 
members of that communion, in which they affe@ no 
fuperiority, but live in an ordérly ftate of legal fub- 
jection with their fellow-citizens. 

Saturday, Fuly 6. This morning our commander, 
declaring he was fure the wind would change, took 
the advantage of an ebbing tide, and weighed his an- 
chor. His affurance, however, had the fame com- 
pletion, and his endeavours the fame fuccefs, with 
his former trial; and he was foon obliged to-return 
once more to his old quarters. : Juft before we let go 
our anchor, a {mall floop, rather than fubmit to 
yield us an inch of way, ran foul of our fhip, and 
carried off her bowfprit. This obftinate frolic would 
have coft thofe aboard the floop very dear, if opr 
fteerfman had not been too generous to exert his fu- 
periority, the certain confequence of which would 
have been the immediate finking of the other. This 
contention of the inferior with a might capable of 
crufhing it in an inftant, may feem to argue no {mall 
fhare of folly or madnefs, as well as of impudence s 
but I am convinced there is very little danger in it: 
contempt is a port to which the pride of man fubmits 
to fly with reluctance, but thofe who are within it are 
always ina place of the moft affured fecurity ; for 
whofoever throws away his fword, prefers, indeed, a 
lefs honourable, but much fafer means of avoiding 
danger, than he who defends himfelf with it. And 
here we fhall offer another diftinction, of the truth 
of which much reading and experience have well 
convinced us, that as in the moft abfolute govern- 
ments, there is a regular progretlion of flavery down- 
wards, from the top to the bottom, the mifchief of 
which is feldom felt with any great force and bitter- 
nefs, but by the next immediate degree; fo in the 
moft diffolute and anarchial ftates, there is as regular 
an afcent of what is called gink or condition, which 
is always laying hold of the heel of him, who is ad- 
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vanced but one ftep higher on the ladder, who might, 


if he did not too much defpife fuch efforts, kick his 


purfuer head-long to the bottom. We will conclude 
this digreffion with one general and fhort obferva- 
tion, which will, perhaps, fet the whole matter ina 
clearer light than the longeft and moft laboured ha- 
rangue. Whereas envy of all things moft expofes us 
to danger from others ; fo, contempt of all things beft 
fecures us from them. And thus, while the dung. 
cart and the floop are always meditating mifchief a- 
gainft the coach and the fhip, and throwing them- 
felves defignedly in their way, the latter confider on- 
ly their own fecurity, and are not afhamed tg break 
the road, and let the other pafs by them. 

Monday, Fuly 8. Having paffed our Sunday with- 
out any thing remarkable, unlefs the catching a great 
number of whitings in the afternoon may be thought 
fo, we now fet fail on Monday at fix o’clock, ak a 
little variation of wind; but this was fo very little, 
and the breeze itfelf fo fmall, that the tide was our 
beft, and indeed almoft our only friend. This con- 
ducted us along the fhort remainder of the Kentith 
fhore. Here we paft that cliff of Dover, which makes 
fo tremendous a figure in Shakefpear, and which who- 
ever reads without being giddy, muft, according to 
Mr Addifon’s obfervation, have either a very good 
head, or a very bad one; but which whoever con- 
tracts any fuch ideas from the fight of muft have, at 
Jeaft a poetic, if not a Shakefpearian genius. In 
truth, mountains, rivers, heroes, and gods, owe great 
part of their exiftence to the poets ; and Greece and 
Italy do fo plentifully abound in the former, becaufe 
they furnifhed fo gloriousa number of the latter ; who, 
while they beftowed immortality on every little hillock 
and blind ftream, left the nobleft rivers and moun- 
tains in the world to fhare the fame obfcurity with 
the eaitern and weftern poets, in which they are ce- 
lebrated. ; 

This evening we beat the fea off Suffex, in fight of 
Dungenefs, with much more pleafure than progrefs; 
for the weather was almoft a perfect calm, and the 
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moon, which was almoft at the full, fearce fuffered. 
a fingle cloud to veil her from our a ire | 

Tuefday, Weduefday, Fuly 9, to. ‘Phefe two days 
we had much the fame fine weather, and made much 
the fame way; but in the evening of the Jatter day 
a preity frefh gale fprung up, at N. N. W. which 
rl ay us by the morning in fight of the Ifle of 

ight. 

Phur/day, Fuly 11. Vhis gale continued till towards- 
noon; when the eaft end of the ifland bore but little 
a-head of us. The Captain fwaggered, and declared 
he would keep the fea; but the wind got the better of — 
him, fo that about three he gave up the victory, and, 
making a fudden tack, ftood in for the fhore, pafted by 
Spithead and- Portfmouth, and came to an anchor at 
a place called Ryde on the ifland. oe 

A moft tragical incident fell out this day at fea. 
While the fhip was under fail, but making, as- will 
appear, no great way, a kitten, one of four of the fe- 
line inhabitants of the cabbin, fell from the window into 
the water: an alarm was immediately given to the 
Captain, who was then upon deck, and received it 
with the utmoft concern, and many bitter oaths.. He 
immediately gave orders to the fteerfman in favour of 
the poor thing, as he called it; the fails were in- 
ftantly flackened, and all hands, as the phrafe is, em- 
ployed to recover the poor animal. I was, I own, 
extremely furprifed at all this; lefs, indeed, at the 
Captain’s extreme tendernefs, than at his conceiving 
any voffibility of fuccefs; for, if Pufs had had nine 
thoufand, inftead“of nine lives, I concluded they had 
been all loft. The boatfwain, however, had more 
fanguine hopes ; for, having ftript himfelf of his jac- 
ket, breeches, and fhirt, he leapt boldly into the wa- 
ter, and, to my great aftonifhment, in a few minutes 
returned to the fhip, bearing the motionlefs animal — 
in his mouth. Nor was this, I obferved, a matterof_ 
fuch great difficulty as it appeared to my ignorancey 
and poffibly may feem to that of my frefh-water rea- 
- der: the kitten was now expofed to air and fun on 
the deck, where its life, of which it retained no fymp- 
toms, was defpaired of by all. 
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The Captain’s humanity, if I may fo call it, did 
not fo totally deftroy his philofophy, as to make him 
yield himfelf up to affliction on this melancholy occa- 
fion. Having felt his lofs like a man, he refolved to 
fhew he could bear it like one; and having declared 

~ he had rather have loft a cafk of rum or brandy, be- 
took himfelf to threfhing at back-gammon with the 
Portuguefe friar, in which innocent amufement they 
had paffed about two thirds of their time. 

But as I have, perhaps, a little too wantonly en- 
deavoured to raife the tender paflions of my readers, 
in this narrative, I fhould think myfelf unpardonable 
if I concluded it, without giving them the fatistaction 

_ of hearing that the kitten at laft recovered, co the 
great joy of the good Captain ; but to the great difap- 
pointment of fome of the failors, who afferted that 

‘ the drowning a cat was the very fureft way of Sea 

a favourable wind: a fuppofition of which, thoug 
we have heard feveral plaufible accounts, we will not 
prefume to affign the true original reafon. 

Friday, Fuly 12. ‘This day our ladies went afhore 
at Ryde, and drank their afternoon tea at an alehoufe 

- there with great fatisfaction: here they ‘were regaled 
with frefh cream, to which they had been ftrangers 
fince they left the Downs. 

Saturday, Fuly 13. The wind feeming likely to 
continue in the fame corner, where it had been almott 

_conftantly for two months together; I was perfuaded 
by my wife to go afhore, and ftay at Ryde till we. 
failed. I approved the motion much: for though I 
am a great lover of the fea, I now fancied there was 
more pleafure in breathing the frefh air of the land; 
but, how to get thither was the queftion: for, being 
really that dead luggage, which I confidered all pai- 
fengers to be in the beginning of this narrative, and 
incapable of any bodily motion without external im- 
pulfe, it was in vain to leave the fhip, or to deter- 
mine to do it, without the affiitance of others. Ia 
one inftance, perhaps, the living luggage is more 
difficult to be moved, or removed, than an. equal or 
much fuperior weight of dead matter; which, if of 

" the brittle kind, may indeed be liable to be broken 
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through negligence; but. this, by proper care, may 


be almoft certainly prevented ; whereas, the fractures 


‘to which the living lumps are expoled, are fometimes 


by no caution avoidable, and often by no art to be 
amended. 

I was deliberating on the means of conveyance, 
not fo much out of the fhip to the boat, as out of a — 
little tottering boat to the land; a matter which, as 
I had already experienced in.the Thames, was not 
extremely eafy, when to be performed by any other 
limbs than yourown. Whilft I weighed all that could 
fuggeft itfelf onthis head, without ftridtly examinin 
the merit of the feveral fchemes which were advance 


‘by the Captain and failors, and, indeed, giving no 


very deep attention even to my wife, who, as well as 


-her friend and my daughter, were exerting their ten- 


der concern for my eafe and {afety; Fortune, for lam 
convinced fhe had a hand in it, fent me a prefent of 
a buck; a prefent, welcome enough of _itfelf, but 
more welcome on account of the veffel in which it 
came, being a large hoy, which in fome places would 
pafs fora fhip, and many people would go fome miles 
to fee the fight. J was pretty eafily conveyed on 
board this hoy, but to get from hence to the fhore 
was not fo eafy a tafk; for-however ftrange it may 
appear, the water itfelf did not extend fo far; an in- 
iniiance which icems to explain thpfe lines of Ovid, . 


Omnia Pontus erant, deerant quoque littora Ponto, 


in a lefs tautological fenfe, than hath generally been 
imputed to them. : 
' In faét, between the fea and the fhore, there was, 

at low water, an impaffable gulph, if I may fo call 
it, of deep mud, which could neither be traverfed by 
walking nor fwimming; fo that for near one half 
of the. twenty-four hours, Ryde was inacceffible by 


friend or foe. But as the magiftrates of this place 


feemed more to defire the company of the former 
than to fear that of the latter, they had begun to 
make a {mall caufeway to the low-water mark, fo . 
that Toot-paffengers mig a land whenever they pleafed ;. 
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but as this work was of a public kind, and would 
have coft alarge fum of money, at leaft ten pounds, 
and the magiltrates, that is to fay, the church-war- 
dens, the overfeers, conftable, and tithingman, and 
the principal inhabitants, had every one of them fome 
’ feparate fcheme of private intereft to advance at the 
expence of the public, they fell out among them- 
felves; and after having thrown away one half of 
the requifite {um, Tefolved at leaftto fave the other 
half, and rather be conten‘ed to fit down lofers them- 
felves, than go enjoy any benefit which might bring 
in a greater profit to another. ‘hus that unanimity, 
which is fo neceffary in all public affairs, became 
wanting: and every man, from the fear of being a 
bubble to another, was, in reality, a bubble to him- 
{elf. 
' However, as there is fearce any difficulty, to which 
the ftrength of man, affifted with the cunning of art, 
is not equal, I was at laft hoifted into a fmall boat, 
and being rowed pretty nearthe fhore, was taken up 
by two failors, who waded with me through the mud, 
and placed me in a chair on the land, whence they 
afterwards conveyed me a quartgt of a mile farther, 


and brought me to a houfe, which feemed to bid the 


faireft for hofpitality of any in Ryde. oe 
’ We brought with us our provifions from the fhip, 
fo that we wanted nothing but a fire to drefs our 
dinner, and a roor~ in which we might eat it. In 
neither of thefe had we any reafon to apprehend a 
difappointment, our dinner confifting ony of beans 
and bacon; and the worft apartment in his Majefty’s 
dominions, either «t home or abroad, being fully 
fufficient to anfwer our prefent ideas of delicacy. 
Unluckily, however, we were difappoited in both ; 
for when we arrived about four at our inn, exulting 
in thé hopes of immediatel;; feeing our beans fmake- 
ing on the table, we had the mortification of feeing 
them on the table indeed, but without. that. ctrcum- 
ftance which would have made the fight agreeable, 
being in the fame ftate in which we had difpatched 
‘them from our {fhip. : 
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-In excufe for this delay, though we had exceeded, 
almoft purpofely, the time appointed, and our pro- 
viGion had arrived three hours before, the miftrefs of 
the houfe acquainted us, that it was not for want of 
time to drefs them that they were not ready, but for 
fear of their being cold or overdone before we fhould 
come; which, fhe aflured us, was much worfe than 
waiting a few minutes for our dinner: an obfervation, 
fo very juft, that it is impoffible to find any objection 
in it; but, indeed, it was not.altogether fo proper at 
this time: for we had given the moft abfolute orders 
to have them ready at four, and had been ourfelves, 
not without much.care and difficulty, moft exaély-. 
punctual in keeping to the very minute of our ap- 


pointment. But tradefmen, inn-keepers, and fer-: 


vants, never care toindulge us in matters contrary to 
our true intereft,. which they always know better’. 
than ourfelves ; nor can any bribes corrupt them to 
go out of their way, whilft they are contulting our. 
good in our own defpight. . : 

Our difappointment in the other particular, in de- 
fiance of our humility, as it was more extraordinary, 
was more provoking. In fhort, Mrs Fraacis (for 


_ that was the name of the good woman of the houfe) 


no fooner received the news of our intended arrival, 


than-fhe confidered more the gentility than the hu- 


manity of her guefts, and appked herfelf not to that 
which kindles, but to that which extinguifhes fire, 
and, forgetting to put on her pot, fell to wafhing her 
houfe. 

As the meflenger who had brought my venifon was 
impatient to be difpatched, I ordered it to be brought 
and laid on the table, in the room where I was 
feated; and the table not being large enough, one 
fide, and that a very bloody one, was laid on the 
brick floor. I then ordered Mrs Francis to be called 
in, in ordes to give her inftructions concerning it; in 
particular, what I wouid have roafted, and what 
baked ; concluding that fhe would be highly pleafed 
with the profpect of fo much money being fpent iy 
her houfe, as fhe might have now reafon to exped, if 
the wind continued only a few days longer to blow | 
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from the fame points whence it had blown for feveral © 


weeks paft. 

I foon faw good caufe, I muft confefs, to defpife my 
ewn fagacity. Mrs Francis, having received her or- 
ders, without making any anfwer, fnatched the fide 
from the floor, which remained {tained with blood, 
and bidding a fervant to take up that on the table, 
Jeft the room with no pleafant countenance, muttering 
to herfelf, that had ‘ fhe known the litter which was 
“+o have been made, fhe would not have taken fuch 
€ pains to wafh her houfe that morning. If this was 


‘ gentility, much good may it do fuch gentlefolks ;- 


‘ for her part, fhe had no notion of it.’ 

From thefe murmurs, I received two hints. The 
one, that it was not from a miftake of our inclination 
that the good woman had ftarved us, but-from wifely 
eonfulting her own dignity, or rather perhaps her va- 
nity, to which our hunger was offered up as a facri- 


fice. The other, that | was now fitting in a damp 


room; acircumftance, though it had hitherto efcaped 
my notice, from the colour of the bricks, which was by 
no means to be neglected in a valetndinary ftate. 

My wife, who, befides difcharging excellently well 
her own, and all the tender offices becoming the fe- 
male character; who, befides being a faithful friend, 
an amiable companion, and a tender nurfe, could 
likewife fupply the wants of adecrepid hufband, and 
occafionally perform his pzrt, had, before this, dif- 
covered the immaderate attention to neatnefs in Mrs 
Francis, and provided againft its ill confequences. 
She had found, though not under the fame roof, a 
very fnug apartment belonging to Mr Francis, and 
which had efcaped the mop by his wife’s being fatif- 
fied it could not poflibly be vifited by gentlefolks. 

This was a dry, warm, oaken-floored barn, lined 


on both fides with wheaten ftraw, and opening at. 


one end into a green field, and a beautiful profpect. 
Here, without hefitation, fhe ordered the c:oth to be 
laid, and came haftily to {natch me from worfe perils 
by water than by the common danger: 0: +t':e fea. . 
Mrs Francis, who could not truft her own ears, 
ercould not believe the footman in fo extraordinary a 
G3 , 3 ° phenomenon, 
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phenomenon, followed my wife, and afked her if fhe 
had indeed ordered the cloth to be laid in the barn: 
fhe anfwered in the affirmative; upon which Mes | 
Francis declared fhe would not difpute her pleafure, 
but it was the firft time, fhe believed, that quality 
had ever preferred a barn to a houfe. She fhewed at 
the fame time the moft pregnant marks of contempt, 
and again lanented the labour fhe had undergone, 
through her ignorance of the abfurd tafte of her guefts. 
At length we were feated in one of the as plea- 
fant fpots,,I believe, in the kingdom, and were re- 
| galed with -our beans and bacon, in which there was 
nothing deficient but the quantity. The defect was, 
however, fo deplorable, that we had confumed. our 
whole difh before-we had vifibly leffened our hunger. 


fecond courfe, which neceffity, and not luxury, had 
dictated. This was a joint of mutton, which Mrs 
Francis had been ordered to provide s but when, being 
tired with expectation, we ordered our fervants to 
fee for fomething elfe, we were informed that there was 
nothing elfe; on which Mrs Francis ‘being fummon- 
ed, declared there was no fuch thing as mutton to be 
had at Ryde. When I expreffed fome aftonifhment at 
their having no butcher in a village fo fituated, fhe 
anfwered, they had a very good one, and one that 
killed all forts of meat in feafon, beef two or three 
times a-year, and mutton the whole year round ; but 
that it being then beans and peafe time, he killed no 
meat, by reafon he was fure of not felling it. This 
fhe had not thought worthy of communication, any 
more than that there lived a fifherman at next door, 
who was then provided with plenty of foals, and whi- 
tings, and lobfters, far fuperior to thofe which adorn 
a city-feaft. This difcovery being made by accident, 
we completed the beft, the pleafanteft, and the mer- 
rieft meal, with more appetite, more real, folid luxury, © 
and more feftivity, than was ever feen in any enter- 
tainment at White’s. 
_ It may be wonde:ed at, perhaps, that Mrs Francis 
fhould be fo negligent of providing for her guelts, as 
» . the may feem to be thus inattentive to ber’ own t 
: tere 
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We now waited, with impatience the arrival of our. | 
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tereft: but this was not the cafe; for having clapt a 
poll-tax on our heads at our arrival, and determined 
at what price to difcharge our bodies from her houfe, 
the lefs the fuffered any other to fhare-in the levy, 
the clearer it came into her own pocket; and that it 
was better to get twelve-pence in a fhilling than ten- 
, pence, which latter would be the cafe if fhe afford- 
ed us fifh at ‘any rate. | 

Thus we paft a moft agreeable day, owing to good 
appetites and good humour; two hearty feeders, 
which will devour with fatisfaction whatever food you 
place before them: whereas without thefe, the ele- 
gance of-St James’s, the charde, the perigord-pye, 
or the ortolan, the venifon, turtle, or the cuftard, 
may titillate the throat, but will never convey hap- 
pinefs to the heart, or chearfulnefs to the countenance. 

As the wind appeared ftill immoveable, my wife . 
propofed my lying on fhore. I prefently agreed, 
though in defiance of an act of parliament, by. which 
perfons wandering abroad, and lodging in alehoules, 
are decreed to be rogues and vagabonds; and this. 
too, after having been very fingularly officious in 
putting that law in execution. 

My wife, having reconnoitred the houfe, reported, 
that there was one room in which were two beds. It 
was concluded, therefore, that fhe and Harriot fhould 
occupy one, and myfelf take poffeflion of the other. 
She added likewife an ingenious recommendation of 
this room, to one who had fo long been in a cabbin, | 
which it exaétly refembled, as it was funk down with. 
age on one fide, and was in the form of a fhip with 
gunnels too. 

For my own part, I make little doubt but this apart- 
ment was an antient temple, built with-the materials 
of a wreck, and probably dedicated-te Neptune, in | 
- honour of tue Bressine fent by him to the inha- 
bitants ; fuch bleflings having, in all ages, been very 
common tothem. The timber employed in it con- 
firms this opinion, being fuch as is feldom ufed by 
any but fhip-builders. I do not. find, indeéd, any 
mention ofthis matter in Hearn; but, perhaps, its 
antiquity was too modern to deferve his notice. . 

ys Certain 
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Certain it is, that this ifland of Wight was not an ear- 
ly convert to Chriftianity ; nay, there 1s fome reafon 
to doubt whether it was everentirely converted. But 
I have only time,to touch flightly on all things of this 
kind, which, luckily for us, we have a fociety whofe 
peculiar profeffion it is to difcufs and develope. 
Sundgy, Fly 19. This morning early I fummoned 


Mrs Francis, in order to pay her the preceeding day’s | 
account. As I could 1ecolle& only two or three are - 


ticles, I thought there was no neceffity of pen and 
ink. Ina fingle inftaz ¢ only we had exceeded what 
the law allows gratis to a foot foldier on his march, 
viz. vinegar, falt, dc. and drefling his meat. I found, 
however, I was miftaken in my calculation ; for when 
the good woman attended with her bill, it contained 
as follows: . 
Bread and beer - - 
Wind - .~« -~ - -@ 
Rum ee 2 = 
Drefling dinner - - - 
ea. te os. we. eS ee 
Firing -« - - - - 
Lodging-- - - = =. 
Servants lodging - -- 
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AnoOnooos & 


_ Now that five people, and two fervants, fhould live 


-a day anda night at a public houfe for fo {mall a fum, 


wil! appear incredible to any perfon in London above , 


the sed of a chimney-fweeper ; but more aftonifh- 
ing will it feem,. that thefe people fhould remain fo 
long at fuch a houfe, without tafting any other deli- 
cacy than bread,’ finall beer, a tea-cup full of milk 
called cream, a glafs of ram converted into punch by 
their own materials, ‘and one bottle of avind, of which 
we only tafted a fingle glafs, thongh poflibly, indeed, 
our fervants drank the remainder of the bottle. 

This wind is a liquor of Englifh manufature, and 
its flavour is thought very delicious by.the genera- 
lity of the Englith, who drink it in great quan- 
tities. 
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tities. Every feventh year is thought to produce as 
much as the other fix. It is then drank fo plentiful- 
ly, that the whole nation are in a manner intoxicated 
by it; and confequently, very little bufinefs is carried 
on at that feafon. - 

It refembles in colour the red wine, which is im- 
ported from Portugal, as it doth in its intoxicating 
quality ; hence, and from this agreement in the or- 
thography, the one is often confounded with the 
other, though both are feldom efteemed by the fame 
perfon. It is to be had in every parith of the king- 
dom, and a pretty large quantity is confumed in the 


metropolis, where feveral taverns are fet apart folely ~ 


for the vendition of this liquor, the mafters never 
dealing in any other. 

The difagreement in our computation produced 

fome fmall remonftrance to Mrs Francis on my fide; 
but this received an immediate anfwer, ‘ She fcorned 
‘ to overcharge gentlemen: her houfe had been al- 
ways frequented by the very beft gentry of the 
ifland; and fhe had never had a bill found fault 
with in her life, though fhe had lived upwards of 
forty years in the houfe, and within that time the 
greateft sentry in Hampbhire had been at it, and 
that Lawyer Willis never went to.any other, when 
he caine to thofe parts. That for her part fhe did 
not get her livelihood by travellers, who were ¢one 
and away, an fie never expected to fee them 
more, but that her neighbours might come again ; 
wherefore, to be fure, they had the only right to 
complain.’ 
She was proceeding thus, and from her volubility 
of tongue feemed likely to ftretch the difcourfe to an 
- immoderate length, when I fuddenly cut all fhort by 
paying the bill. - , 

This morning our ladies went to church, more, I 
fear, from curiofity than religion ; they were attended 
by the Captain in a motl military attire, with his coc- 
kade in his hat, and his fword by his fide. So unufual 
an appearance in this little chapel irew the attention 
of all prefent, and, probably, difroncerted the wo- 
men, who were in difhabille, any. wifhed them/sclves 
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dreft, for the fake of the curate, who was the great 
eft of their beholders. | 

While I was left alone, I received a vifit from Mr 
Francis himfelf, who was much more confiderable as 
a farmer, than as innholder. Indeed, he left the lat- 
ter entirely to the care of his wife, and he acted wife- 
ly, I believe, in fo doing. 

As nothing more remarkable paft on this day, I 
will clofe it with the account of thofe two chara¢ters, 


‘as far as a few days refidence could inform me of them... 


If they fhould appear as new tothe reader as they did 


~ to me, he will not be difpleafed at finding them here. | 


This amiable couple feemed to border hard on their 
grand climacteric; nor indeed were they fhy of own- 
ing enough to fix their ages within a year or two of 
that time. They appeared to be rather proud of ha- 
ving employed their time well, than afhamed of having 
lived fo long ;-the only reafon which I could ever 
affign, why fome fine ladies, and fine gentlemen too, 
fhould defire to be thought younger than they really 
are by the contemporaries of their grandchildren. 
Some, indeed, who too haftily credit appearances, 
might doubt whether they had made fo good a ufe of 
their time as I would infinuate, fince there was no ap- 
pearance of any thing but poverty, want, and wretch- 
ednefs about their houfe ; nor could they produce a- 
ny thing to a cuftomer in exchange for his money, but - 
a few bottles of wind, and fpirituous liquors, and fome . 
very bad ale, to drink; with ruty bacon and worfe 


_ cheefe to eat. But then it fhou'd be confidered, on 


the other fide, that whatever they received, was al- 
moft as entirely clear profit as the bleffing of a wreck - 
itfelf; fuch an inn being the very reverie of a coffee- 
houfe; for here you can neither fit for nothing, nor 

have any thing for your money. . 
Again, as many marks of want abounded every © 
where, fo were the marks of antiquity vifible. Scarce 
any thing was to be feen which had not fome fcare upon 
it, made by the hand of Time; not an utenfil, it was 
manifeft, had oeen purchafed within a dozen years 
laft paft; fothat whatever money had come into the 
houie during that period at leaft, muft have re- 
-Mained. 
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mained in it, unlefs it had been fent abroad for food, 
or other perithable commodities ; but thefe were fup- 
plied by a fmall portion of the fruits of the farm, in 
which the farmer allowed he had a very good bargain. 
In fact, it is inconceivable what fums may be collected 
by ftarving only, and how eafy it is for a man to’ die 
rich, if he will but be contented to live miferable. 
Nor is there in this kind of ftarving any thing fo 
terrible.as fome apprehend. It neither waftes a man’s 
flefh, nor robs him of his chearfulnefs. The famous 
Cornaro’s cafe well proves the contrary; and fo did 
farmer Francis, who was of a round ftature, had a 
_ plump round face, with a kind of {mile on it, and 
feemed to borrow an air of wretchednefs, rather from 
his coat’s age, than from his own. | 
The truth is, there is a certain diet, which emaci- 
ates men more than any poffible degree of abftinence ; 
though I do not remember to have feen any caution 
againft it, either in Cheney, Arbuthnot, or in any 
other modern writer on regimen. Nay, the very 
name is not, I believe, in the learned Dr James’s dic- 
tionary ; all which is the more extraordinary, as it is 
a very common food in this kingdom, and: the col- 
lege themfelves were not long fince very liberally en- 
- tertained with it, by the prefent attorney and other e- 
‘tminent lawyers, in Lincoln’s-inn-hall, and were all 
made horribly fick by it. : 
But though it fhould not be found among our Eng- 
lifh phyfical writers, we may be affured of meeting 
with it among the Greeks ; for nothing confiderable in 
nature efcapes their notice; though many things con- 
fiderable in them, it is to be feared have efcaped the 
notice of their readers. The Greeks then, to all fuch 
‘as feed too voracioufly on this diet, give the name of 
HeaavuroraGi, which uur phyficians will, I fuppofe, 
tranflate men that eat thenifelves. 
As nothing is fo deftructive to the body as this kind 
of food, fo nothing is fo plentiful and cheap; but it 
’ was perhaps the only cheap thing the farmer difi_ked. 
Probably living much on fifh might produce this dif- 
guft; for Diodorus Siculus attributes the fame aver- 
fion in a people of Athiopia to the fame caufe: he 


calls them the fifh-eaters; and afferts, that they can-. 
| not 
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mot be brought to eat a fingle meal with the Heauto- ‘ 
fagi by any periuafion, threat, or violence whatever, 
not even though they thould kill their caildren before 
their faces. 

What hath puzzled our phyficians, and prevented 
them from fettiny this matter in the clearett light, is 
poflibly one fimple miitake, arifing from a very excu- 
fable ignorance; that the patllons of men are capable 
of {wallowing food as well as their appetites; that the 
former, in feeding, refembte the flate of thoie animals 
who chewthecud; andtherefore, fuch men, in fome 
fenfe, may be faid to prey on themicelves, and as it 
were to devour their own entrails. And hence enfues 
‘a meagre afpect, and thin habit of body, as fur ely as 
from what is called a confumption. 

Our farmer was one of thefe. He had no more 
paffion than arn Ichthuofagus or Ethiopian fither. He 
wifhed not for any thing, thought not of any thing ; 
indeed, he fcarce did any thing, or faid aay thing. 
Here I cannot be underltood ftrictly ; for then I mult 
defcribe a non-entity, whereas I would rcb him of no- 
thing but that free-agency which is the caufe of all the 
corruption and all the mifery of human nature. No 
man, indeed, ever did more than the farmer, for he. 
was an abfolute flave to Jabour all the week; but in 
truth, as my fagacious reader mutt have at frit; appre- 
hended, when I faid he refigned the care cf the houfe 
to his wife, I meant more than I then expreficd, even 
the houfe and all that belonged to it; for he was 
really a farmer, only under the direction of his wife. 
In a word, fo compofed, fo ferene, fo placid a coun- 
tenance, I never faw; and he fatistied himfelt by an- 
{wering to every queftion he was afked; <I don’t 
¢ know any thing about- it, Sm; I leaves all that to 
¢ my wife.’ 

Now, as a couple of this kind woul: like two vef- 
fels of oil, have made no compofition in lite, and for 
want of all favour mutt have pellied every tafte; Na- 
ture or Fortune, or both of them, took care to Bio 
vide a proper quantity of acid,- in the materials that 
formed the wife, and to render heraperfea Aeip-mate 
for fo tranquil a hufband. She abounded in whatfo- 
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ever he was defective; that is to fay, in almoft every 
thing. She was indeed as vinegar to oil, or a brifk 
_ wind to a itanding-pool, and preferved all from ftag- 
nation and corruption. 


Quin the player, on taking a nice and fevere fur- 


vey of a fellow-comedian, burft forth into this excla- 
mation, ‘ If that fellow be not a rogue, God Al- 
¢ mighty doth not write a legible ‘hand.’ Whether 
he gueffed right or no, is not worth my while to ex- 
amine. Certain it is, that the latter, having wrought 
his features into a proper harmony to become the cha- 
racters of Iago, Shylock, and others of the fame caft, 
gave us a femblance of truth to the obfervation, that 
avas fufficient to confirm the wit of it. Indeed, we 
may remark, in favour of the phyfiognomift, though 
the law has made him a rogue and a vagabond, that 
Nature is feldom curious in her works within, without 
employing fome little pains on the outfide; and this 
more particularly in mifchievous chara¢ters, in form- 
ing which, as Mr Derham obferves in venomous in- 
fects, as the fling or faw of a wafp, fhe is fometimes 
wonderfully induftrious. Now, when fhe hath thus 
completely armed her hero, tocarry on a war with man, 
fhe never fails of furnifhing that innocent Jambkin 
with fome means of knowing his,enemy, and forefee- 
ing his defigns. ‘Thus fhe hath been obferved to act in 
the cafe of a rattlefnake, which never meditates a hu- 
min prey, without giving warning of his approach. 
This obfervation will, I am convinced, hold moft 
true, if applied to the moft venomous individuals of 
human infects. .A tvrant, a trickfter, and a bully, 
generally wearthe marks of their feveral difpofitions 
an their countenance; fo do the vixen, the fhrew, 
the fcold, and all other females of the like kind. Bur, 
perhaps, Nature had never aflorded a ftronger example 
-of all this, than in the cafe of Mrs Francis. She 
was a fhort, fquat woman ; her heaa was clofely joined 
to her fhoulders, where it was fixed fomewhat awry ; 
every feature of her countenance was fharp and point- 
ed; her face was furrowed with the fmall pox; and 
her complexion, which feemed to be able to turn milk 
to curds, not a little refembled in colour fuch milk as 
had already undergone that operation. She appeared, 
indeed, 
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indeed, to have many fymptoms of a deep jaundice in 
her look; but the ftrength and firmnefs of her voice 
over-balanced them all; the tone of this was a fharp 
treble ata dittance; for I feldom heard it on the fame 
floor, but was ufually waked with it in the morning, 
and entertained with it almoit continually through 
the whole day. 

Trough vocal be sRially put in oppofition to inf@ru- 
mental mutfic ; ; I queftion whether this might nct te 
thought to partake cf the nature of both ;. for the 
played on two inttrunients, watch fhe feemed to kecp 
for no other ufe from morning till night; thefe were 
two maids, or rather fecldiag- ttocks, “who, I fuppote, 
by fome means or other, earned their board, and {ke 
cave them their lodging gratis, or for no other fervice 
than to keep her lungs i in conflant exercife. 

She differed, as I have faid, in every particular 


_ from her hufbaad ; but very remarkably in this, that 


as it was impoflible to difpleafe him, fo it was as im- 
poffible to pleafe her; and as no art could remove a 


.{mile from his countenance, fo could no art carry it 


into hers. If her bills were remonftrated againft, fhe 
was offended with the tacit cenfure of her fair-deal - 
ing $ ; if they were not, fhe fecmed to refrard it asa 
tacit farcaim on her folly, which might have fet down 
larger prices with the fame fuccefs. On: this latter 
hint fhe did indeed improve; for fhe daily raifed 


- fome of her articles. A pennyworth of fire was to-~ 


day rated at a fhilling, to-morrow at eighieen- -pence § 
an@ if fhe dreft us two difhes for two fhillings on the 
Saturday, we paid half a crown for the cookery of one | 
on the Sunday; and wherever fhe was paid, fhe ne- 
ver left the room without lamenting the {mall amount 
of her bill; faying, ¢ fhe knew not how it was that 
‘ others got their money by gentlefolks, but, for her 
‘ part, fhe had not the art of it.? When fhe was afk- 
ed, why fhe complained, ee fhe was paid all fhe 
demanded, fhe anfwered, ¢ fhe could not deny that, 
¢ nor did the know fhe omitted any thing: but that it 

* was but a poor bill for gentlefolks to pay.’ 
- Laccounted for all this by her having heard, that 
it is a maxim with the principal innholders on the 
: Aaa2- continent, 
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continent, to levy confiderable fums on their guefts, 
~ who travel wih many horfes and fervants, though 
fuch guctts fhould eat iittle or nothing in their houfes ; 
the method being, I believe, in fuch cafes, to laya 
capitation on the horfes, and not on their matters. 
But fhe did not confider, that in moft of thefe inns a 
very great degree of hunger, without any degree of 
dghcacy, may be fatisfied 5 and that in ali fuch inns 
there is fome appearance, at leaft, of provifion, as 
well as of a man-cook to drefs it, one of the hoftlers 
‘being always furnithed with a cook’s cap, waittcoat, 
and apron, ready to attend gentlemen and ladies on 
their fummons; that the cafe therefore of fuch inns 


differed from hers, where there was noihing to eator - 


to drink; and in reality no houfeto inhabit, no chair 
- to fit upon, nor any bed to ly ins that one third or 


fourth part therefore of the levy impofed at inns was - 


in truth a higher tax than the whole was when laid on 
in tke other, where, in order to raife a {mall fum, a 
man is obliged to fubmit to pay as many various ways 
forthe fame thing as hedoth tothe government, for the 
light which enters through his own window into his 
own houle, from his own eftate; fuch are the articles 
_ of breadand beer, firing, eating, and drefling dinner. 

The foregoing is a,very imperfect fketch of this 
extraordinary couple; for every thing is here lowered 
inftead of being heightened. Thofe who would fee 
them fet forth in more lively colours, and with the 
proper ornaments, may read the defcription of the 
Furies in fome of the claffical poets, or of the S®ic 
philofophers in the works of Lucian. 

Monday, Fuly 20. This day nothing remarkable 
pafled; Mrs Francis levied a tax of fourteen fhillings 
for the Sunday. We regaled ourfelves at dinner with 
venifon and good claret-of our own; and,. in the af. 
ternoon, the women, attended by the Captain, walk- 
ed to fee a delightful fcene two miles dittant, with. 
the beauties of which they declared themfelves moft 
highly charmed at their return, as well as with the 
goodneis of the lady of the manfion, whe had flipt out 
of the way, that my wife and her company migit a 
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frefh themfelves with the flowers and fruits with 
which her garden abounded. 

Tucfday, Fuly 21. This day, having paid our taxes 
of yelterday, we were permitted to regale ourfelves 
with more venifon. Some of this we would willingly 
have exchanged for mutton; but no fuch fleth was to 
be had nearer than Portfmouth, from whence it would: 
have coft more to convey a joint to us, than the freight 
of a Portugal-ham from Lifbonto London amounts to: 
for though the water-carriage be fomewhat cheaper 

ere than at Deal, yet can you find no waterman who 
will go on board his boat, unlefs by two or three’ 
hours rowing he can get drunk for the refidue of the 
week. 

And here I have an opportunity, which poffibly may 
not offer again, of publiihing fome obfervaticns on 
that political economy of this nation, which, as it 
concerns only the regulation of the mcb, is below the 
notice of our great men; thouch on the due regula- 
tion ofthis crder depend many emoluments, whiclrthe 
great men themicives, or at leat many who tread | 
clofe on their hecls, may enjoy, as well as fome dan- 
gers which may fome time or other arife’ from intro- 
ducing a pure fate of anaschy among them. I will 
repreient the cafe as it appears to me, very fairly and 
impartially, between the mob and their betters. 

The whole mifchief which infects this part of our 
eeconomy, arifes from the vague and uncertain ule of 
a word called Liberty, of which as fcarce any two 
men with whom I have ever converfed feem to have 
one and the fame idea, I am inclined to dcubt whether 
there be any fimple univerfal notion reprefented by 
this word, or whether it conveys any clearer or more 
detefininate idea, than fome of thofe old Punic com- 
pofition of fyllables, eecferved in one of the come- 
dics of Plautus, but at prefent, as I conceive, not 
fuppofed to be underitood by any one. 

‘By liberty, however, I apprehend, is commonly 
underitood the power of doimg what we pleafe: not 
abfolutely ; for then it would be inconfiitent with 
law, by whofe controul the liberty of the freeft peorle, 
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except only the Hottentots and wild Indians, muft al- 
ways be reftrained. 

But, indeed, however largely we.extend, or how- 
ever moderately we confine, the fenfe of the word, ne 
politician will, I prefume, contend, that it is to per- 
vade in an equal degree, and be with the fame extent 
enjoyed, by every member of fociety; no fuch polity 
having been ever found, unlefs among thofe vile people. 
jut before commemorated. Among the Greeks and 
Romans, the fervile and free conditions were oppofed 
to each other: and no man who had the misfortune 
to be enrolled under the fogmer could lay any claim 
to liberty, till the right was conveyed to him by that 
mafter whofe flave he was, either by the means of 
conqueft, of purchafe, or of birth. 

This was the ftate of all the free nations in the 
world; and this, till very lately, was underftood to 
be the cafe of our own. 

I will not indeed fay this is the cafe at prefent, the- 
loweft clafs of our people having fhaken off all the 
fhackles of their fuperiors, and become not only as 
free, but even freer, than moft of their fuperiors. I 
believe it cannot be doubted, though perhaps we have 
no recent inftance of it, that the perfonal attendance 
of every man, who hath three hundred pounds per an- 
mum, in parliament, is indifpenfably his duty; and 
that, if the citizens and burgeffes of any city or bo- 
rough fhall chufe fuch a one, however reluctant ne 
appear, he may be obliged to attend, and be forcibly 
brought to his duty by the ferjeant at arms. 

Again, there are numbers of fubordinate offices, 
fome of which are of burden, and others of expence, 
in the civil government: all of which, perfons who are 
qualified are liable to have impofed on them, may be 
obliged to undertake aad pror orly execute, notwith- 
ftanding any bodily labour or eVen danger, to which 
they may fudject themiclves, under the penalty of 
fines and imprifenment 3 nay, tad what may appear 
fomewhat uard, may be compelled to 2ati.& the loffes 
which are eventually inci-i nt, to that of fheriff in par- 
ticular, Cut of their own priv: ate fortunes; and theugh 
this thould prove the ruin of a family, yet the public, 
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to whom the price is due, incurs no debt of obliga- 
tion to preferve its officer harmlefs, let his innocence 
appear ever fo clearly. 

I purpofely omit the mention of thofe military or 
militiary duties, which our old conftitution laid upon. 
its greateft members. Thefe might, indeed, fupply 
their pofts with fome other able-bodied men; but, if | 
no fuch could have been found, the obligation never- 
thelefs remained, and they were compellable to ferve 
in their own proper perfons. 

The only one, therefore, who is poffefled of abfo— 
lute liberty, is the loweft member of the fociety, who,. 
if he prefers hunger, or the wild produét of the fields, 
hedges, lanes, and rivers, with the indulgence of eafe 
and lazinefs, to a food a little more, delicate, but pur- 
chafed at the expence of labour, may lay himfelf un-_ - 
der a fhade: nor can be forced to take the other al- 
ternative from that which he hath, I will not affirm 
whether wifely or foolifhly, chofen. 

Here 1 may, perhaps, be reminded of the laft va- 
grant act, where all fuch perfons are compellable to 
work for the ufual and accuftomed wages allowed in 
the place ; but this is a claufe little known to the juf- 
tices of the peace, and leaft likely to be executed by 
thofe who do know it, as they know likewife that ‘it is 
formed on the ancient power of the juftices to fix and 
fettle thefe wages every year, making proper allow- 
ances for the fcarcity and plenty of the times, the 
cheapnefs and dearnefs of the place ; and that the ufual 
and accuflomed wages aré words without any force or 
meaning, when there are no fuch; but every man 
{punges and raps whatever he can get; and will haggle 
as long, and {truggle as hard, to cheat his employer 
of two-pence in a day’s labour, as an honeft tradef- 
man will to cheat his cuftomers of th: fame fum in a 
yard of cloth or filk. 7 

It is a great pity then that this power, or rather this 
practice, was not revived; but this having been fo 
long omitted, that it is become obfoiete, will be beft 
done by a new law, in which tl.is power, as well as 
the confequent power of forcing the poor to labour at 
a moderate and reafonible rate, thotld be well corfi- 
dered, 
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dered, and their execution facilitated: for gentlemen 


who give their time and labour gratis, and even vo- 
Juntarily, to the public, have a right to expect that 
all their bufineis be made as eafy.as peflible: and to 
enact laws without doing this, is to fill our ftatute- 
books, much too full already, flill fuller with dead 
letter, of no ufe but to the printer of the acts of par- 
liament. : 

That the evil which I have here pointed at is of it- 
felf worth redrefling,' is, I apprehend, no fubject of 
difpute ; for why fhould any perfons in difirefs be de- 


prived ot the afliittance of their fellow-fubjects, when. 


they are willing amply to reward them for their la- 
bour ? or, why ‘fhould the loweft of the people be per- 
‘mitted to exact ten times the value of their work? For 
thofe exactions increafe with the degrees of neceflity 
in their object, infomuch that on the tormer fide many 
are horribly impofed upon, and that often in no tri- 


fling matters. I was very well affured, that at Deal no 


lefs than ten guineas was required and paid by the 
fupercargo of an Indiaman, tor carrying him on board 
tvro miles from the fhore, when the was jult ready, to 
fail; fo that his necefiity, as his pillarer well under- 
food, was abfolute. Again, many others, whole in- 
dignation will not fubmit to fuch plunder, are torced 
to refufe the affiftunce, though they are often great 


fufferers by fo doing. On the latter fide, the lowelt 


of the people are enccurared in lazinefs and idlenefs,. 


‘while they live by a twenticth part of the labour that 
ought to maintain them, which is diametricaily oppo- 
fite to the intereft of the publics; for thatrequires a 
great deal to be done, not to be paid, for a little. And 
moreover, they are confirmed in habits of exaction, 
and are taught to confider the ditreiles of their fupe 
riors as their own fair emolument. - 
But enough of this matter, of which I at firft in- 
tended only to convey a hint to thafe who are alone 
capable of applying the remedy, thourh they are the 
laft to whom the notice of thcfe evils would occur, 
without fome fuch monitor as myfelf, who am forced 
to travel about the world in the form of a pailenger. 
J cannot but fay I heartily wilh our governors would 
attentively 
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attentively confider this method of fixing the price of 
labour, and by that means of compelling the poor to 
work, fince the due execution of fuch powers will, I 
apprehend, be found the true and only means of ma- 
king them ufeful, and of advancing trade, from its. 
prefent vifible declining ftate, to the height to which 
Sir William Petyt, in his Political Arithmetic, thinks 
it capable of being carried. 

In the afternoon, the lady of the above-mentioned 
manfion called at our inn, and lett her compliments 
to us with Mrs Francis, with an aflurance, that while 
we continued windbound in that place, where fhe 
feared we could be but indifferently accommodated, 
we were extremely welcome to the ufe of any thing 


_ which her garden or her houfe afforded. So polite a 


meflage convinced us, in {pite of fome arguments to 
the contrarv, that we were not on the soul of Atrica, 
or on fome ifland where the few favage inhabitants 
have little of human in them befides their form. 

And here I mean nothing lefs than to derogate from: 
the merit of this lady, who is not only. extremely po-. 
lite in her behaviour to ftrangers of her own rank, but 
fo extremely good and charitable to all her poor 
neighbours, who ftand in need of her affiftance, that 
fhe hath the univerfal love ea ofall who live 
near her. But, in reality, how little doth the acqui- 
fition of fo valuable a character, and the full indul-. 
gence of fo worthy a difpofition, coft tkofe who pol-. 
fefs it? Both are accomplifhed by the very offals. 
which fall from a table moderately plentiful. That 
they are enjoyed therefore by {fo few, arifes truly from 
there being fo few who have any fach difpofition to 
gratify, or who aim at any fuch character. 

Wedneflay, Fuly 22. The morning, after having 
been mulcted as ufual, we difpatched a fervant with 
proper acknowledgments of the lady’s goodnefs ;_ but. 
confined our wants entirely to the produétions of her, 
garden. He foon returned, in Company with the gar-. 
dener, both richly laden with almoft every particular 
which a garden at this moft fruitful feafon cf the year 
produces. 

While we were regaling ourfelves with thefe, to- 

wards. 
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wards the clofe of our dinner, we received orders 
from our commander, who had dined that day with 
fome inferior officers on board a man of war, to re- 
turn inftantly tothe fhip; for that the wind was be- 
come favourable, and he fhould weigh that evening. 
Thefe orders were foon followed by the Captain him- 
full, who was flill in the utmoit hurry, though the 
eceafion of it had long fince ceafed ; for the wind had 
indeed a little thidied that afternoen, but was before 
this very quictly fet down in its old quarters. 

This laft was a lucky hit for me: for, as the Cap-. 


tain, to whofe orders we refolved to pay no cbedience, | 


unlefs delivered by himfelf, did not return tiil pan fix; 
do much time feemed requifite ta put up the farniture 
of our bed-chamber or dining-rocm, for almott every 
article, even to fome of the chairs, were either our 
own or the Captain’s property ; fo much more in con- 
veving it, as well as myicif, as dead a luggage as anyy 
to the fhore, and thence to the fhip, that the night 
threatened firft to overtake us. A terrible circum- 
Rtance to me, in my decayed condition; efpecially as 
very heavy ihowers of rain, attended with a high 
wind, continued to fall inceflantly ; the being carried 
through which, two miles in the dark, in a wet and 
open boat, feemed little lefs than certain death. 
However, as my commander was abfolute, his ore 
ders peremptory, and my obedience neccflury, I re- 
{ceived to avai myfelf of a philofohy which hath been 
of notable ufe to me inthe latter part of my life, and 
which is contained inthis hemiltich of Virgil: 


soe Superanda omnis fortuna ferenda eft. 


The meaning of which, if Virgil had any, I think I 
rightly underitood and rightly applied. 

“As I was therefore to be entirely patlive in my mo- 
tion, I refolved to abancon myfelf to the conduct of 
thole who were to carry me, into a cart, when it re- 
turned irom unloading the goods. 

But before this the. Captain, perceiving what had 
happened in the clouds, and that the wind remained 


as much his cnemy as ever, came up ftairs to me, with 


@ reprieve tul the morning, This was, I own, very 
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agreeable news, and I little regretted the trouble of 
refurnifhing my apartment, by fending back for the 
goods. : 

Mrs Francis was not well pleafed with this. As 
fhe underftood the reprieve to be only till the morn- 
ing, fhe faw nothing but lodging to be poflibly added, 
out of which fhe was to deduct tire and candle, and 
the remainder, fhe thought, would fcarce pay her for 
her trouble. She exerted therefore all the ill-humour 
of which fhe was miftrefs, and did all fhe couldtothwart 
and perplex every thing during the whole evening. ; 

Thurfday, Fuly 23. Early inthe morning, the Cap- 
tain, who had remained on fhore all night, came to 
vifit us, and to prefs us to make hafte on board. «I 
« am refolved,’ fays he, ¢ not to lofe a moment, now 
« the wind is coming about fair ; for my own part, I 
¢ never was furer of a wind m all my life.’ I ufe his - 
very words; nor will I prefume to interpret or com- 
ment upon them farther, than by obferving, that they 
were {poke in the utmoit hurry. 

We promiicd to be ready as foon as breakfaft was 
over ; but this was not fo foon as was expected ; for in 
removing our goods the evening betore, the tea-chett 
was unhappily loft. 

Fvery place was immediately fearched, and many 
where it was impoflible for it to be; for this was a 
lofs of much greater confequence than it may at firft 
feem to many of my.readers. Ladies and valetudina- 
rians do not ecafily difpenfe with the ule of this fove- 
reign cordial, in a fingle inftance; but to undertake 
a long voyage, without any probability of being fips 
‘plied with it the whole way, was above the reach of 
patience. And yet, dreadful as this calamity was, it 
feemed unavoidable. The whole town of Ryde could 
not fupply a fingle leaf; for as to what Mrs Francis 
and the fhop called"by that name, it was not of Chi- 
nefe growth. It did not indeed in the leaft refemble 
tea, either in {mell or tafte; or in any particular, un- 
lefs in being a leaf: for it was in truth no other than 
a tobacco of the mundungus fpecies. And as for the 
hopes of relief in any other port, they were not to be 
depended upon; forthe Captain had pofitivcly ap 
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clared he was fure of a wind, and would let go his 
anchor no more till he arrived in the Tajo. 

When a good deal of time had been fpent, moft of 
it indeed waited, on this occafion, a thought occurred, 
which every one wondered at its not having prefented 
itfelf the firft moment. This was to apply to the good 
lady, who could not fail of pitying and relieving fuch 
diftrefs. A meflenger was immediately difpatched, 
with an account of our misfortune; till whofe return 
we employed ourfelves in preparatives for our depar- 
ture, that we might have nothing to do but to {wal- 
Jow our breakfalt when it arrived. ‘The tea-cheft, 
though of-no lels confequence to us than the military 
cheft to a general, was given up as loft, or rather as 
‘ftolen; for though I would not, for the world, men- 
tion any particular name, it ts certain we had 1tufpi- 
cions, and all, I am atraid, fell on the fame perfon. 

The man returned from the worthy lady with much 
expedition, and brought with him a canifter of tea, 
difpatched with fo true a generofity, as well as polite- 
neis, that, if our voyage had been as long again, we 
fhould have incurred no danger of being brought toa 
fhort allowance in this moft important article. At 
the very fame inftant likewife arrived William the 
footman, with our own tea-cheft. It had been, in- 
deed, left in the hoy, when the other goods were re- 
landed, as William, wlien he firft heard it was mii- 
fing, had fufpected ; and whence, had not the owner 
of the hoy been unluckily out of the way, he had re- 
trieved it foon enough to have prevented our giving 
the lady an opportunity of difplaying fome part of 
her goodnefs. 

To fearch the hoy was, indeed, too natural a fug- 
geftion to have efcaped any one, nor did it efcape be- 
ing mentioned by many of us ; but we were difluaded 
from it by my wife’s maid, who perfeétly well remem- 
bered ithe had left the cheft in the bed-chamber ; for 
that ihe had never given it out of her hand in her way 
to or from the hoy : but William, perhaps, knew the 
maid better, and beft underftood how far fhe was to 
be believed; for otherwife he would hardly of his 
own accord, after hearing er declarations, have 
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‘hunted out the hoyman, with much pains and dif- 
ficulty. 
Thus ended this fcene, which begun with fuch ap- 


pearance of diftrefs, and ended with becoming the 


fubjec&t of mirth and laughter. | 

Nothing now remained but to pay our taxes, which 
were indeed laid on withinconceivable feverity. Lodg-. 
ing was raifed fix-pence, fire in the fame proportion, 
and even candles, which had hitherto. efcaped, were 
charged, with a wantonnefs of impofition, from the 
beginning, and placed under the ftile of overfight. 
‘We were raifed a whole pound, whereas we had only 
‘burnt ten, in five nights, and the pound confifted of 
twenty-four. | 

Laftly, an attempt was made, which almoft as far 
exceeds human credulity to believe, as it did human 
patience to fubmit to. This was to make us pay as 
much for exifting an hour or two as for exilting a 


whole day; and dreffing dinner was introduced as an | 


article, though we left the houfe before either pot or 
fpit had approached the fire. Here, I own, my pa- 
tience failed me, and I became an example of the truth 
of the obfervation, ¢ That all tyranny and oppreffion 
* may be carried.too far, and that a yoke may be 


<¢ madetoo intolerable for the neck of the tameft flave.” 


When I remonftrated with fome warmth againft this 
grievance, Mrs Francis gave me a look, and left the 
room without making.any anfwer. She returned in 
a minute, runmng to me with pen, ink, and paper in 
her hand, and defired me to make my own bill; 
‘ for fhe hoped,’ fle faid, * I did not expect that her 
houfe was to be dirtied, and her goods fpoiled and 
confumed for nothing. The whole is but thirteen 
fhillings. Can gentlefolks ly a whole night ata 
public houfe for lefs? If they can, I am fure it is 
time to give off being a landlady: but pay me what 
you pleafe ; I would have people know that I value 
money as little as other folks. But I was always 
2 fool, as I fays to my hufband, and never knows 
which fide my bread is buttered of. And yet, tobe 
fure, your honour fhall be my warning not to be bit 
fo again. Some folks knows better than other fome, 
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how to make their bills. Candles! why, yes, to be 
fure ; why fhould noi travellers pay for candles? FE 
am fure I pays for my candles, and the chandler 


pays the King’s Majefty for them; and if he did. 


‘end. To be fure, I am out of fixteens at prefent ; 


6 
é 
6 
6 
« not, I mutt, fo as it comes to the fame thing in the 
¢ 
¢ but thefe burn as white and as clear, though not 
¢ 


quite fo large. J expects my chandler here foon, or’ — 


¢ I would fend to Portfmouth, if your honour was to 
« ftay any time longer. But when folks ftays only for 
* a wind, you knows, there can be no dependance on 
‘fuch!? Here fhe put ona little flynefs of afpedt, 
' and feemed willing to fubmit to interruption. I in- 
terrupted her, accordingly, by throwing down half a 


. guinea, and declared I had no more Englifh money, ' 


which was indeed true; and as fhe could not 1mme- 


diately change the thirty-fix fhilling pieces, it put a 


final end to the difpute. Mrs Francis foon left the 
room, and we foon after left the houfe; nor would 
this good woman fee us, or wifh us a good voyage. 
~ I muft not, however, quit this place, where we had 
been fo ill treated, without doing it impartial juftice, 
* and recording what may, with the ftricteft truth, be 
faid in its favour. * he | 

Firft then, as to its fitnation,. it is, I think, moft 
delightful, and in the moft pleafant fpot in the whole 
ifland. It is true, it wants the advantage of that beau- 
tiful river which leads trom Newport to Cowes: but 
the profpect here extending to the fea, and taking in 
Portfmouth, Spithead, and St Helen’s, would be 
more than a recompence for the lofs of the ‘Thames it- 
felf, ‘even in the moft delightful part cf Berkthire or 
Buckinghamfhire, thcugh another Denham, or ano- 
ther Pope, fhould unite in celebrating it. For my 
own part, I confefs myfelf fo entirely fond of a fea- 
proipedt, that I think nothing on the land can equal 


it; and if it be fet off with fhipping, I defire to bor- 
row no ornament from the terra firma. A fleet of fhips . 


is, in my opinion, the nobleft objeét which the art of 
man hath ever produced; and far beyond the power 
of thofe architects who deal in brick, in ftone, or in 
marble. — ; ; 


When 
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When the late Sir Robert Walpole, one of the beft 
of men and of minifters, ufed to equip us a yearly 
fleet at Spithead, his enemies of taite muft have al- 
lowed that he, at leaft, treated the nation with a fine 
fight for their money; a much finer, indeed, than 
the fame expence in an encampment could have pro- 
duced. For what, indeed, is the beft idea whieh 
the profpect of a number of hats can furnifh to the 
mind; but of a number of men forming themfelves 
“into a fociety, before the art of building more fubitan- 
tial houfes was known? This, perhaps, would be 
agreeable enough ; but in truth, there is a much worfe 
idea ready to ftep in before it ; and that i is, of a body of 
cut-throats, the fupports of tyranny, the invaders of 
the juft liberties and properties of mankind, the 
plunderers of the induftrious, the ravifhers of the 
chafte, the murderers of the innocent, and, in a word, 
the deftroyers of the plenty, the peace, and the a 
of their fellow-creatures. 

And what, it may be faid, are thefe men of war, 
which feem fo delightful an objed to our eyes? Are 
they not alike the fupport of tyranny, and oppreffion 
of innocence, ¢arrying with them defgfation and ruin 
where-ever their matters pleafe to fendthem? This is 
indeed too true ; and however the fhip of war may, in 
its bulk and equipment, exceed the honc{t merchant- 
man, I heartily wifh there was no neceflity for it; for 
though I muft own the fuperior beauty ef the object on 
one fide, {1 am more pleafed with the fuperior excel- 
lence of the idea, which I can raife in my mind on 
the other; while I reflect on the art and induftry of 
mankind, engaged in the daily improvements of com- 
merce, to the mutual benefit of all countries, and to 
the eftablifhment and happinefs of focial life. , 

‘This pleafant village’is fituated on a gentle afcent 
from the water, whence it affords that charming prof- 
pect I have above defcribed. Its foilis a gravel, which, 
affifted with its declivity, preferves it always fo dry, 
that immediately after the moft violent rain, a fine 
Jady may walk without wetting her filken fhoes. The 
fertility of the place is apparent from its extraordinary 
verdure, and it is fo fhaded with large and flourifhing 
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elms, that its narrow Janes are a natural grove or 

walk, which, in the regularity of its plantation, vies 
with the power of art, and in its wanton exuberancy 
greatly exceeds. it. 

Ina field, in the afeent of this hill, about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the fea, ftands a neat little chapel. 
It is very fmall, but adequate to the number. of inha- 
bitants : for the parifh doth not feem to contain above 
thirty houfes. 

At about two miles diftant from this parifh, lives 
that polite and good lady to whofe kindnefs we were 
fo much obliged. It is placed ona hill, whofe bottom 
is wafhed by the fea, and which, from its eminence 
at top) commandsa view of great part of the ifland, 
as well as it does that of the oppofite fhore. This: 
houfe was formerly built by one Boyce, who, from a 
blackfmith at Gofport, became poffeffled, by great 

~ fuccefs in fmugegling, of forty thoufand pounds.- With 
part of this he purchafed an eftate here, and by chance,. 
probably, fixed on this fpot for building .a large 
houfe. Perhaps the conventence of carrying on his: 
bufinefs, to which it is fo well adapted, might dictate, 
the fituattonto him. We can hardly, at leaft, attri- 
_ bute it to the fame tafte with which he furnifhed his 
houfe, or at leaft his library, by fending an order to a 
bookfeller in London, to pack him up five hundred. 
pounds worth of: his handfomeft books. They telk 
here feveral dimoft incredible ftories of the ignorance,, 
the folly, and the pride, which this poor man and his. 
wife difcovered during the fhort continuance of his 
profperity ; for he did not long efcape the fharp eyes 
of the revenue-folicitors, and was, by extents from 
‘the Court of Exchequer, foon reduced below his ori- 
- ginal ftate, to that of confinement in the Fleet. All 
“his effects were fold, and, among the reft, his books, 
‘by an auction at Portfmouth, for a very fmall price ; 
for the bookfeller was now difcovered to have been 
perfectly a mafter of his trade, and relying on Mr 
Boyée’s finding little time to read, had fent him not 
only the moft lafting wares of his fhop, but duplicates 
_ of the fame, under different titles. is 
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His eftate and houfe were purchafed by a gentle- 
man of thefe parts, whofe widow now enjoys them, 
and who hath improved them, particularly her gar- 
dens, with fo elegant a tafte, that the painter who 


_ would affift his imagination in the compofition of a 


moft exquifite landfcape, or the poet who would de- 


_fcribe an’ earthly paradife, could no where furnifh 


themfelves. with a richer pattern. 
We left this place about eleven in the morning, and 


"were again conveyed with more funfhine than wind 
_aboard our fhip. 


Whence our Captain had acquired his power of pro- 


| phecy, when he promifed us and-himfelf a profperous 


wind, I will not determine ;'it is fufficient to obferve, 
that he was a falfe prophet, and that the weather- 
cocks continued to point as before. 

He would not, however, fo eafily give up his fkul 


in’ prediction. He perfevered in aflerting that the 
wind was changed, and having weighed his anchor, 


fell down that afternoon to St Helen’s, which was at 
about the diftance of five miles; and whither his friend 


the tide, in defiance of the wind, which was moft 


manifeftly againft him, foftly wafted him in as many 

hours. os - : 
Here, about feven in the evening, before Which time __ 

we could not procure it, we fat down to regale our- 


-felves with {ome roafted venifon, which was muchbetter 


dreft than we imagined it would be, and an excellent 


cold pafty which my wife had made at Ryde, and 
which we had referved uncut to eat on board our fhip, 


whither .we all chearfully exulted in .being returned 


from the prefence of Mrs Francis, who, by the exact 

refemblance fhe boreto a Fury, feemed to have been 

with no great propriety fettked in paradife. _ 
Friday, Fuly 24. As we paffed by Spithead on the 


' preceding evening, we faw'the two regiments of fol- 


d¥ers Who were juft returned from Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca§, dfid this day a lieutenant belonging to one 
of them, who was the Captain’s nephew, came to pay 
a vifit to his uncle. He was what is called by fome 


avery pretty fellow; indeed, much too pretty a fel- 


Jow at his years; for he was turned of thirty-four, 
b 3 though 
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though his addrefs and converfation would have bee 
come him more before He had reached twenty.-: In his 
converfation, it is true, there was fomething military 
enough, as it confifted chiefly of oaths, and of. the’ 
great actions'and wife fayings. of Jack, and Will, 
and Tom of our regiment, a phrafe eternally in. his 
mouth ; and he feemed to conclude, that it conveyed 
to all the officers fuch a degree of public notoriety 
and importance, that it intitled him, like the head of 
-a profeffion, or a firft minifter, to be the fubject of 
converfation among thofe who had not the leaft perfo- 
nal acquaintance with him. This did not much fur- 
prife me, as I have feen feveral examples of the fame; - 
but the defects in his addrefs, efpecially to the wo- 
‘amen, were fo great, that they feemed abfolutely in- 
confiftent with the behaviour of apretty fellow, much. 
fefs of one in a red coat; and yet, befides having been 
eleven years in the army, he had had, as his unele in- 
formed me, an education in France. This, I own,. 
would have appeared to have been abfolutely thrown | 
away, had not his animal fpirits, which were likewife 
thrown away upon him in great abundance, borne the 
vifible ftamp of the growth of that country. The 
«character, to which he had an indifputable title, was 
that of a merry fellow; fo very merry was he, that he 
laughed at every thing he faid, and always before he 
poke. *Poffibly, indeed, he often laughed at what 
he did not utter, for every fpeech began with a laugh, 
though it did not always end with a jeft. There was: 
no great analogy between the characters of the uncle 
and the nephew, and yet they feemed entirely to agree 
- in enjoying the honour which the red coat did to his 
family. This the uncle exprefled with great pleafure 
in his countenance, and feemed defirous of fhewing alk 
prefent’the honour which he had for his nephew, who, 
on his fide,’ was at fome pains to convince ns of Bis 
concurring in this opinion, and, at the fame time, of 
difplaying the contempt he had for the parts, as well 
as the occupation, of his uncle, which he feemed to 
think reflected fome difgrace on himfelf, who was 2 
member of that profeflion which makes every man a 
gentleman. Not that I would be underftood to infi- 
nuate, 
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‘nate, that the nephew endeavoured to fhake off or 
difown his uncle, or indeed, to keep him at any dif- 
‘tance. On the contrary, he treated him with the 
utmott familiarity, often ealling him, ¢ Dick,’ and. 
¢ Dear Dick,’ and ¢ old Dick,’ and frequently begin- 
ming an oration with, «D---n me, Dick.’ 

Alt this. condefeenfion on the part of the young 
man was received with fuitable marks of complai-. 
fance and obligation by the old one ; efpecally when 
it was attended with evidences. of the fame familia- 
rity with general officers, and other perfons of rank ; 
one of whom, in particular, I know to have the pride 
and infolence of the devil himfelf, and who, without 
fome ftrong bias of intereft, is no more liable to con- 
verfe familiarly with a lieutenant, than of being: 
miftaken in his judgment of a fool; which was not,. 
perhaps, fo certainly the. cafe of the worthy lieute- 
nant, who, in declaring to us the qualifications which. 
recommended men to his countenance and converfa- 
tion, as well as what effectually fet a bar to all hopes. 
‘ ef that honour, exclaimed, ¢ No, Sir, by the D---, 
‘ J hate all fools---No;, ne me, excufe me for that. 
¢ That’s alittle too much, old Dick. There are two 
© or three officers of our regiment, whom I know to 
-6 be fools; but d---n me if I am ever feen in their 
‘ company. Ifaman hath.a fool ofa relation, Dick, 
¢ you know he can’t help that, old boy.’ 

Such jokes as thefe the old man not only took in 
good part, but glibly gulped down the whole narra- 
tive of his nephew; nor did he, I am convinced, in 
the leaft doubt of our as readily fwallowing the fame.. 
This made him fo charmed with the Lieutenant, that 
it is propable we fhould have been peftered with him 
the whole evening, had not the north wind, dearer to. 
our fea-captain even than this glory of his familys, 
fprung fuddenly up, and called aloud to him to weigh 
his anchor. 

While this ceremony ¥ was performing, the fea-cap- 
tain ordered out his boat to row the land-captain to 
fhore ; not indeed on an uninhabited ifland, but one. 
which, in this part, looked but little better, not pre- 
fenting us sa view of a fingle houfe. Indeed, aA 
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‘ old friend, when his boat returned on fhore, perhap¢ 
‘being no longer able to ftifle his envy of the fupe. 
riority of his nephew, told us, with a fmile, that the 
/ young man had a good five mile to walk, before he 
' could be accommodated with a paflage to Portf- 
mouth. ~ 

It appeared now, that the Captain had been only 
miftaken in the date of his prediction, by placing the 
event a day earlier than it happened; for the wind, 
which now arofe, was not only favourable, but brifk, 
and, was no fooner in reach of our fails than it fwept 
us away by the back of the Ifle of Wight ; and haviag 
in the night carried us by Chrift-church and Peveral- 
pgint, brought us the next noon, Saturday, Fuly 29, 
off the ifland of Portland, fo famous for the imallnefs 
‘and fweetnefs of its mutton, of which a leg feldom 
weighs four pounds. We would have bought a theep, 
but our Captain would not permit it; tho’ he need- . 
ed not t6 have been in fuch a hurry, for prefently the 
wind, I will not pofitively affert in refentment of his 
furlinefs; fhewed him a dog’s trick, and flily flipt 
back again to his fummer-houfe in the fouth-wett. 

The Captain now grew out~ageous,- and declaring 
open war with the wind, took a refolution; rather 
- more bold than wife, of failing in defiance of it, and 
in its teeth. He {wore he would let go his anchor no 
more, but would bea: the fea while he had either yard 
or fail left. He accordingly ftood from the fhore, and 
made fo large a tack, that before night, though he 
feemed to advance but little on his way, he was -got 
out of fight of land. | 

Towards the evening, the wind began, in the Cap- 
_ tain’s own. language, and, indeed, to frefhen fo much, 
’ that before ten it blew a perfect hurricane. The Cap- 
tain having got, as he fuppofed, to a fafe diftance, 
tacked again towards the Englith fhore ; and now the 
wind veered a point only in his favour, and continued 
_to blow with fuch violence, that the flip ran above 
eight knots or miles an hour, during this whole day 
. and tempeftuous night, till bed-time. I was obliged 
to betake myfelx once more to my folitud 3; for my 
women were all again down in their fea-ficknefs, and 
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the Captain was bufy on deck; for he began to prow 


' uneafy, chiefly, I believe, becaule he did not well 
' know where he was, and would, I am convinced, 


have been very glad to have been in Portland-road, 
eating fome fheep’s-head broth. 

Having contracted no great degree of good hu- 
mour, by living awhole day alone, without a fingle. 
foul to converfe with, I took but ill phyfic to purge , 
it off, by a bed-converfation with the Captain ;-who, 
amongit many bitter lamentations of his fate, and pro-~ 
tefting he had more patience than a Job, frequently 
imtermixed fummons to the commanding officer on 
the deck, who now happened to be one Morrifon, x 
carpenter, the only fellow that had either common. 
fenfe or common civility in the fhip. Of Morrifon | 
he inquired every quarter of an hoar concerning the 
ftate of affairs; the wind, the care of the fhip, and 


- other matters of navigation. The frequency of thefe 


fummons, as weil as the folicitude with which they 
were made, fufficiently teftified the ftate of the Cap- 
tain’s mind; he endeavoured to conceal it, and would. 
have given no {mall alarm to a man, who had either 
not learnt what it is to die, or known what it is to be. 
miferable. And my dear wife and child mult pardon 
me, if what I did not concetve to be any great evil 
to myfelf, I was not much terrified with the thoughts 
of happening to them; in truth, I have often thought 
they are both too good, and too gentle, to be trufted — 


‘to the power of any man I know, to whom they could 


poffibly be fo trufted. 

Can I fay then I had no fear? indeed, I cannot.. 
Reader, I was afraid for thee, left thou fhouldi have — 
been deprived of that pleafure thou art now enjoying ; 


and that I fhould not live to draw out on paper, that 


military character which thou didft perufe in the. sou 
nal of yefterday. 

From all thefe fears we were relieved, at fix in 
the morning, by the arrival of Mr Morton. who. 
acquainted us that he was fure he beheld land very 


near; for he could not fee half a mile, by reafon of 


the havinets of the weather. This land, he faid, was,, 
be believed, the Berry-head, mach forms one fide.of 
. Torbay ¢ 
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Torbay; the Captain declared that was impoffible, 
and {wore, on condition he was right, he would give 
him his mother for a maid. A forfeit which became 
afterwards ftri€tly due, and payable; for the Captain, 
whipping on his night-gown, ran up without his 
-breeches, and within half an hour returning into the 
cabbin, wifhed me joy of our lying fafe at anchor in 
the bay. 

Sunday, Fuly 26. Things now began to put on an 
afpect very different from that they had lately worn ; 
the news that the fhip had almoft loft its mizen, and 
that we had procured very fine clouted cream and 
frefh bread and butter from the fhore, reftored health 
and {pirits toour women, and we all fat down to a 
very chearful break faft. : 

But however pleafant our ftay promifed to be here, 
we were all defirous it fhould be fhort: J] refolved im- 
mediately to difpatch my man into the country, to 
purchafe a prefent of cyder for my friends ‘of that 
which is called Southam, as well as to take with me a 
hogfhead of it to Lifbon;: for it is, in my opinion, 
much more delicious than that which is the growth of 

_Herefordfhire. I purchafed three hogfheads for five 
pounds ten fhillings, all which I fhould have fcarce 
thought worth mentioning, had I not believed it 
might be of equal fervice to the honeft farmer who 
fold it me, and who is by the neighbouring gentle- 
_men reputed to deal in the very beft, and to the rea- 
' der; who, from ignorauce of the means of providing 
better for himfelf” fwallows at a dearer rate the juice 
of Middlefex turnip, inftead of that Vinum Pomone, 
which Mr Giles Leveiance, of Cheefhurft, near 
Dartmouth in Devon, will, at the price of forty fhil- 
lings per hogfhead, fend in double cafks to any part 
of the world. Had the wind been very fudden in 
fhifting, I hadeloft my cyder, by an attempt of a 
‘boatman to exact, according to cuftom. He required 
five fhillings for conveying my man a mile and a halt 
to the fhore, and four more, if he ftaid to bring him 
back. This I thought to be fuch infufferable impu-- 

- dence, that I ordered him to be immediately chafed 
from the fhip, without any anfwer. Indeed, thexe 
are 
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are few inconveniencies that I would not rather en- 
counter than encourage the infolent demands of thefe 
wretches at the expence of my own indignation ; of 
which, Iown, they are not the only objects, but ra- 
ther thofe who purchafe a paultry convenience by en-~ 
couraging them. But of this I have aiready fpoken 
very largely. I fhall conclude, therefore, with the’ 
leave which this fellow took of our fhip; faying, he 
fhould know it again, and would not put off from the 
fhore to relieve it in any diftrefs whatever. 


It would, doubtlefs, furprifé many of my readers: | 


to hear, that when we lay at anchor within a mile or 
two of a town, feveral days together, and even in the 
moft temperate weathe, we fhould frequently want 
frefh provifions and herbage, and other emoluments 
of the fhore, as much as if we had been a hundred 
leagues from land: and this ‘too, while numbers of 
boats were in our fight, whofe owners. get their, liveli- . 
hood by rowing people up and down, and could be 
at any time fummoned by a fignal to our affiftance,y 
and while the Captain hada little boat of his own with 
men always ready to row it at his command. 

This, however, hath been partly accounted for al- 
ready, by the impofing difpofition of the people; who 
afked fo much more than the proper price of their la- 
bour. And as tothe ufgfulnefs of the Captain’s boat, 
it requires to be a_ little expatiated upon, as it will 
tend to lay open fome of the grievances which demand 
the utmoft regard of our legiflature, as they affect the 
moft valuable part of the King’s fubjects, thofe by ° 
whom the commerce of the nation is carried into exe- 
cution. 

_ Our Captain then, who was a very good and expe- 

rienced feamen, having been above thirty years the 
. matter of a veffel, part of which he had ferved, fo he 
| phrated it, as commander of a privateer, and had 

difcharged himfelf with great courage and condué, 
and with as great fuccefs, difcovered the utmoft aver- 
fion to the fending his boat a-fhore, whenever we lay | 
wind-bound in any of our harbours. This averfion 
did not arffe from any fear of wearing out his boat by 
ufing it, but was, in truth, the refult of experience, 
a that 
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that it was eafier to fend his men on fhore than to ree 
calthem. They acknowledged him to be their ma- 
- fter While they remained on fhip-board, but did not, 
allow his power to extend to the fhores, where they 
had no fooner fet their foot, than every man became 
Sie guris, and ae himfelf at full liberty to return 
when he pleafed. Now itis not any delight that thefe 
fellows have in the frefh -air or verdant fields on the 
Jand. Every one of them would prefer his fhip and 
his hammeck to all the fweets of Arabia-the happy; 
but unluckily for them, there are in every fea-port in 


England certain houfes, whofe chief livelihood de- . 


pends on providing entertainment for the gentlemen 
of the jacket. For this purpofe, they are always 
~well-furnifhed with thofe. cordial liquors, which do 
immediately infpire the heart with gladnefs, banifh- 
ing all careful thoughts, and, indeed, all others from 
“the mind, and opening the mouth with fongs of 
chearfiilnefs and thank{giving, for the many wonder- 
ful bleffings with which a fea-faring hfe overflows. 
' For my own part, however whimfical it may ap- 
pear, I confefs, I have thought the ftrange ftory of 
Circe, inthe Odyffey, no other than an ingenious al- 
legory ; in which Homer intended to convey to his 
countrymen the fame kind of inftruction, which we 
intend to.communicate to our own in this digreffion. 
As teaching the art of war to the Greeks, was the 
plain defign of the Iliad ; fo was teaching them the art 
of navigation the no lefs manifeft intention of the 
Odyffey. For the improvement of this, their fituation 
was moft excellently adapted; and accordingly we 
find Thucydides, in the beginning of his hiftory, con- 
fiders the Greeks as a fett of pirates, or privateers, 
plundering each other by fea. This being probably 
the firft inftitution of commerce before the Ars Cau- 
ponaria was invented, and merchants, inftead of rob- 
bing, began to cheat and outwit each other, and by 
degrees changed the Metabletic, the only kind ot 
‘trafic allowed by Ariftotle in his Politics, into the 
‘Chrematittic. : 
By this allegory, then, I fuppofe Ulyffes to have 
been the captain of a merchant fhip, and Circe ae 
g00 
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good alewife, who made his crew drunk with the {pi- 
rituous liquors of thoie days. With this the iransfor- 
mation into fwine, as well‘as all other incidents of 
the fable, will notably agree; and thus a key will be 
found out for unlocking the whole myftery, and torg- . 
ing, at leaft, fome meaning to a ftory which, at pre- 
fent, appears very ftrange and abfurd. | 
Hence, moreover, will appear the very near refem- 
* blance between the fea-faring men of all ages and na- 
tions; and here perhaps may be eftablifhedsthe truth 
and juftice of that obfervation, which will occur oft- . 
ner than once in this voyage, that all human flefh is 
not the fame flefh, but that thcre is one kind of flefh © 
of Jandmen, and another of feamen. . 
Philofophers, divines, and others, who have treat - 
ed the gratification of human appetites with con- . 
tempt, have, among other inftances, infifted very . 
ftrongly on that fatiety which is fo apt to overtake 
them, even in the very a&tof enjoyment. And here 
they more particularly deferve our attention, as moft 
of them may be fuppofed to fpeak from their own ex- 
perience, and very probably gave us their leffons 
with a full fftomach. Thus hunger and thirft, what- 
ever delight they may afford while we are eating and 
_ drinking, pafs both away from us with the plate and 
the cup; and though we fhould imitate the Romans, . 
if indeed they were fuch dull beafts, which I can 
f{carce velieve, to unload the belly like a dungpot, in | 
order to fill it again with another load, yet would 
the pleafure be fo confiderably leffened, that it would 
fcarce repay us the trouble of purchafing it with fwal- 
lowing a bafon of camomiletea. A fecond haunch of 
venifon, or a fecond dofe of turtle, would hardly al- 
lure a city glutton with its fmell. Even the celebra- 
ted Jew himielf, when well filled with Calipath and 
Calipee, goes contentedly home to tell his money, - 
and expects no more pleafure from his throat, during 
the next twenty-four hours. Hence, I fuppofe, Dr 
South took that elegant comparifon of the joys of a_ 
{peculative man to the folemn filence of an Archimedes 
over.a problem, and thole of a glutton to the ftillnefs 
of a {ow at her wafh; a fimile, which, if it became | 
the pulpit at all, could only become it ia the afterncon. 
Vou. XII. Cec Whereas, 
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~ Whereas, in thofé potations whichthe mind feemste 
enjoy, rather than the bodily appetite, there is happily 
no fuch fatiety ; but the more a man drinks,the more he 
defires ; as if, like Mark Anthony in Dryden, his appe- 
tite encreafed with feeding, and this to fuch an immo- 
derate degree, ut nullus ft defiderio aut pudor aut mo- 
dus. Hence, as with the gang of Captain Ulyfles, en- 
fues fo total a transformation, that the man no more 
continues what he was. Perhaps he ceafes for a time 
to be at all; or, though he may retain the fame out- 
ward form and figure he had before, yet is his nobler 
part, as we are taught fo call it, fo changed, that, in- 
ftead of being the fame man, he {carce remembers what 
he was afew hours before. And this transformation 
being once obtained, is fo eafily preferved by the fame 
potations, which induce no fatiety, that the Captain 
+m vain fends or goes in queft of his crew. ‘They 
know him-no longer; or, if they do, they acknow- 
ledge not his power, having indeed as entirely forgot- 
ten theméfelves as if they had taken a large draught 
of the river of Lethe. 

Nor is the Captain always fure of even finding out 
the place to which Circe had conveyed them. ‘There 
are many of thofe houfes in every port-town. Nay, 
there are fome where the forcerefs doth not truft only 
to her drugs; but hath inftruments of a different kind 
to execute her purpofes, by whofe means the tar is 
effectually fecreted from the knowledge and purfuit of 
his captain. This would, indeed, be very fatal, was 
it not for one circumftance; that the failor is feldom 
provided with the proper bait for thefe harpies. How- 
ever, the contrary fometimes happens, as thefe har- : 
pies will bite at almoft any thing, and will {nap at a 
pair of filver buttons or buckles, as furely as at the 
ipecie itfelf. Nay, fometimes they are fo voracious, 
that the very naked hook will go down, and the jolly 
young failor is facrificed for his own fake. 

‘In vain, at fuch a feafon as this, would the vows of 
a pious heathen have prevailed over Neptune, Eolus, 
or any other marine deity. In vain would the prayers 
of a Chriftian captain be attended with the like fuc- 
cefs. The wind may change how it pleafes, while 
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all hands are on {hore ; the anchor would remain firm. 
in the ground, and the fhip would continue in du-- 
rance, unlefs, like other forcible prifon-breakers, it 
foreibly got loofe for no good purpofe. 

Now, as the favour: of winds and courts, and fuch 
like, is always to be laid hold on at the very firft mo- 


‘tion, for within twenty-four hoursll may be changed 


again ; fo, in the former cafe, the lofs of a day may 
be the lofs of a voyage: for, though it may appear: 


_ to perfons not well fkilled in navigation, who fee {hips 


meet and fail by. each other, that the wind blows 


_fometimes eaft and weft, north dnd fouth, backwards, . 
_ and forwards, at the fame inftant; yet, certain it is, 


that the land is fo contrived, that even the fame wind 
will not, like the fame horfe, always bring a man to- 


. the end of his journey ;° but, that the gale which the 


mariner prayed heartily for yefterday, he may :as 


. heartily deprecate to-morrow ; while all ufe and be- 
_ nefit, which would have arifen ta him from the wef- 
_terly wind of to-morrow, may be totally loft and 
. thrown away, by neglecting the offer of the eafterly 
. blaft which blows to-day.. | . 


- Hence enfues grief and difreputation to the inno-- 


-eent Captain, lofs and difappointment to the worthy 


merchant, and not fellom great ‘prejudice to the 
trade of a nation, whofe manufaaturts are thus liable 


_to he unfold in a foreign warehoufe, the market be- 
_ing foreftalled by fome rival, whofe failors are under a 
better difcipline. To guard again{ft thefe inconve- 


niencies the prudent captain takes every precaution 


.in his power: he makes the ftronge{t contracts with 
_his crew, and thereby binds them fo firmly, that none 
_ but the greateft or leaft of men can break through 


them with impunity: but for one of thefe two rea- 


_ fons, which I will not determine, the failor, like his 
brother fifh the eel, is too flippery to be held, and 


_ plunges into his element with perfec impunity. 


To fpeak a plain truth, there is no trufting to any 
contract with one whom the wife citizens of Lon- 


. don call a bad man; for, with fuch a one, though 


your bond be ever fo ftrong, it will prove in the end 
good for nothing. : 
Cc2 What 
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What then is to be done in this cafe? What, im- 
‘deed? but to call in the affiftance of that tremendous 
magiftrate, the julice of peace, who can, and often 
doth, lay good and bad men in equal durance ; and, 
though he feldom cares to ftretch his bonds to what is 
great, never finds any thing too minute for their de- 
- tention, but will hold the fmalleft reptile alive fo faft 
in his noofe, that he can never get out till he is let 
.drop through it. - 
Why, therefore, upon the breach of thofe contra¢ts, 
Should not an immediate application be made to the 
neareft magiftrate of this order who fhould be em- 
powered to convey the delinquent, either to fhip or 
-to prifon, at the election of the Captain, to be fettered 
by the leg in either place? 
But, as the cafe now ftands, the condition of this 
poor captain without any commiflion, and of this ab- 
-folute commander without any power, is much worfe 
‘than we have hitherto fhewn it to be; for, notwith- 
ftanding all the aforefaid contraéts to fail in the good 
-thip the Elizabeth, if the failor fhould, for better 
wages, find it more his intereft to go on board the 
better fhip the Mary, either before their fetting cur, 
or on their fpeedy meeting in fome port, he may 
prefer the latter without any other danger, than 
that of * doing what he ought not to have done.’ 
‘contrary to a rule which he is feldom Chriftian enough 
-to have much at heart, while the Captain is gene- 
rally too good a Chriftian to punifh a man out of re- 
venge only, when he is to be at a confiderable ex- 
- pence for fo doing. ‘There are many other deficien- 
ne in our laws relating to maritime affairs, and 
> which would probably have been tong fince corretted, 
had we any feamen in the Houfe of Commons. Not 
that I would infinuate’ that the legiflature wants a 
-fapply of many gentlemen in the fea-fervice + but, as 
thefe gentlemen are, by their attendance in the houfe, 
. unfortunately prevented from ever going to fea, and 
‘their learning what they might communicate to their 
Janded brethren, thefe latter remain as ignorant m 
that branch of knowledge, as they would be if norte 
but courtiers and fox-hunters. had been elected into 
oo Dare 
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‘parliament, without a fingle fifh among them., The 
following feems to me to be an effect of this kind, . 
and it ftrikes me the ftronger, as I ‘remember the 
cafe to have happened, and remember it to have been 
difpunifhable. A Captain of a trading veffel, of - 
which he was part owner, took in a large freight of — 
oats at Liverpool, configned to the market at Bear-. 
key; this he carried to a port in Hampfhire, and. 
there fold it as his own, and freighting his veffel with 
wheat. for the port of Cadiz in.Spain, dropt it at 
Oporto in his way, and their felling it for his own 
ufe, took in a lading of wine, with which he failed 
again, and having converted it in the fame manner, 
together with a large fum of money with which he 
was intrufted, for the benefit of certain merchants, 
fold the fhip and..cargo in another port, and then 
cwifely fat down contented with the fortune he had’ 
made, and returned to London to enjoy the remain- 
der of his days, with the fruits of his former labours . 
and a good confcience. 5g 

The ium he brought home withhim, confifted of near - 
~ fix thoufand pounds, all-in fpecie, and moft of it in that 
ain which Portugal diftributes fo liberally over Europe. . 
_ He was not yet old enough to be palt all -fenfe of © 
pleafure, nor fo puffed up with the pride of his good - 
fortune, as to overlook his old acquaintances the . 
journeymen tailors, from among whom he had been. 
formerly preffed into the fea-fervice; and having there - 
Jaid the foundation of his future fuccefs, by his fhares in | 
-prizes, had afterwards become Captain of a trading vef- 
fel, in which he purchafed an intereft, and had foon be- 
gun to trade in the honourable manner above-men- - 
tioned. : 

The captain now took up. his refidence at an ale-. 
houfe in Drury-lane, where, having all his money by 
. -himis atrunk, hefpent above five pounds a day among - 
his old friends the gentlemen and ladies of thofe parts. . 

The merchant of Liverpool, having luckily had no- 
tice from a friend, during the blaze of his fortune, did, , 
by the affitance of a juftice of peace, without the affift- 
ance of the law, recover his whole lofs. ‘The Captain, , 

however, wifely chofe to refund no more; but perceiv-.- 
ing with what hafty ftrides envy was puriuing his for 
. > Ses. tune, , 
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tune, took fpeedy means to.retire out of her reach, and 
toenjoy the reft of his wealthin an inglorious obfcu- 
rity: nor could the fame juftice overtake him time 
enue to aflifta fecond merchant, as he had done the 
fir. - 7 

This was a. ery extraordinary café, and the more 
fo, as the ingenious gentleman had fteered entirely 
clear of all crimes in our law. 

Now, how.it comes about, that a robbery fo very 
eafy to be committed, and to which there is fuch im- 
mediate temptation always before the eyes of thefe 
fellows, fhould receive the encouragement of impu- 
_ nity, is to be accounted for only from the overfight 
of the legiflature, as that overfight cam only be, I 
think, derived from the reafons I have affigned for it. 
_ But EF will dwell no longer on this fubje@. If what 
‘T have here faid fhould feem of fufficient confequence 
‘to engage the attention of any man in power, and 
‘fhould thus be the means of applying any remedy 
- to the moft inveterate evils at leaft, I have obtained 
‘my whole defire, and fhall have lain fo long wind- 
bound in the ports of this kingdom to fome purpofe. 
I would indeed have this work, which, if I fhould 
live to Anifh it, a matter of no great certainty, if in- 
deed of any great hope to: me, will be probably the 
laft I fhalt ever undertake, to produce fome better 
end than the mere diverfion of the reader. 

Monday. This-day our Captain went afhore, to 
dine with a gentleman who lives in thefe parts, and 
who fo exactly refembles the character givenby Homer 
of Axylus, that the only difference J cantrace between 
them is, the one living by the highway, erected his. 
hofpitality chiefly in favour of land travellers; and 
the other living by the waterfide, gratified. his huma- 
nity by accomodating the wants of the mariner. 

In the evening our commander received a vifit from 
a brother bafhaw, who lay wind-bound in the fame 
harbour. This latter Captam was a Swifs. He was 
then matter of a veffel bound. to Guinea, and had for- 
merly been a privateering, whenour own hero was em- 
ployed in the fame laudable fervice. The honefty and 
freedom ofthe Switzer, his vivacity,in which he wasin 
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~ go refpett inferior to his near neighbours the French, 


the aukward and affected politenefs, which was like- 
wife of French extraction, mixed with the brutal 


-roughnefs of the Englifh tar, (for he had ferved un- 


der the colours of this nation, and his crew had been 
of the fame) made fuch an odd variety, fauch a hotch- 
potch of character, that I fhould have been much di- 
verted with him, had not his voice, which was as loud 


as a {peaking trumpet, unfortunately made my head 


ache. The noife which he conyeyed into the deaf 


ears of his brother-captam, who fat on one fide of 


him, the foft addreffes, with which, mixed with auk- 
ward bows, he faluted the ladies on the other, were 


* fo agreeably contrafted, that a man muft not only 


have been void of all tafte of humour, and infen- 
fible of mirth, but duller than Cibber is reprefented 


‘inthe Dunciad, who could be unentertained with 
‘him a little while: for, I confefs, fuch entertain- 


ments fhould always be very fhort, as they are very 
liable to pall. But he fuffered not this to happen at 
prefent. For having given us his company a quar- 
ter of an hour only, ie retired, after many apologies 
for the fhortnefs of his vifit. 

Tuefday. The wind being lefs boifterous thon it 
had hitherto been fince our arrival here, fevera] fifh- 
ing-boats, which the tempeftuous weather yefterday 
had prevented from working, came on board us with 
fifh. This was fo frefh, fo good in kind, and fo very 
cheap, that we fupplied ourfelves in great numbers, 
among which were very large foals at four-pence a 
pair, and whitings, of almoft a prepofterous fize, at 
nine-pence a {core. 

The only fifh which bore any price was a john- 
dorce, as it is called. I bought one of at leaft four 
pounds weight for as many fhillings. It refembles a 
turbot in fhape, but exceeds it in firmnefs and fla- 
vour. The price had the appearance of being confi- 
derable, when oppofed to the extraordinary cheapnefs 
of others of value; but was, in truth fo very rea- 
fonable ,when eftimated by its goodnefs, that it left 
me under no other furprife, than how the gentle- 


, pen of this country, not greatly eminent for the de- 
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licacy of their tafte, had difcovered the preference of ¥ 


“the doree to all.other fifh: but I was informed that 

Mr. Quin, whofe diftinguifhing tooth hath been {u- 
_ juftly celebrated, had lately vifited Plymouth, and< 
had done thofe honours to the doree, which are..fo_ 
juflly due to it from that fed of modern philofophers, 

_who, with Sir Epicure Mammon, or Sir Epicure. 
Quin, their head, feem more to delight in a fifh-pond> 
than in a garden, as.the old Epicureans are faid to 

have done. . 7 . oa. 

_ Unfortunately for the fifhmongers of London, the - 
doree refides only in thofe.feas ; for could any of 
.this company but convey one to the temple of luxury. 
.under the Piazza, where Macklin the high~-prieft daily - 
ferves up hisrich offerings to that goddedfs f Breat would . 
_be the reward of that fifhmonger, in ble 
-down upon him from the goddefs; as preat would his 

merits be towards the high-prieft, who could never be.. 
thought to over-rate fuch valuable incenfe. - 

And here having mentioned the extreme cheapnefs 


_of fifh in the Devonfhire fea, and given fome little. 
hint of the éxtreme dearnefs with which this commo- . 
dity is difpenfed by thofe who deal in it in London, , 


. I cannot pafs on without throwing forth an obfervation . 
_or two, with the fame view with which I have fcat- 
.tered my feveral remarks through this voyage, fuf- 


ficiently fatisfied in having finithed my life, as I have, . 


probably, loft it, in-the fervice .of my country, from 


the beft of motives, though it fhould be attended with » 
the .worft of fuccefs. Means are.always in our power; . 


' . ends are very feldom fo. . 

Of all the animal foods with which man is furnifh- 
_ed, there are are none fo-plenty as fifh. A little rivu- 
let, that glides almoft unperceived through a vat. 


.tract of rich land, will fupport more hundreds with .. 


the flefh of its inhabitants, than the meadow wilh 
nourifh individuals. But if this be true of rivers, it 
is much truer-of the fea-fhores, which abound with. 
fuch immenfe variety of fifh, that the curious fifher-- 
‘man, .after he hath made his draught, often culls 

only the daintieft part, and leaves the rceft of his 

prey to perifh.on the fhore. 


mgs poured . 
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‘If this be true, it would appear, I think, that there 
is nothing which might be had in fuch abundance, 
and confequently fo cheap, as fifh, of which Nature 
fcems to have provided fuch inexhauftible flores with 


. fome peculiar defign. In the production of terreftrial 
- animals, fhe proceeds with fuch flownefs, that in the 


larger kind a fingle female feldom produces more 
than one a-year, and this again requires three, four, 
or five years more to bring it to perfection. And 


_ though the leffer quadrupeds, thofe of the wild kind - 
. particularly, with the birds, do multiply much fafter, 
. yet can none of thefe bear any proportion with the 


aquatic animals, of whom every female matrix is fur- 
nifhed with an annual offspring, almoft exceeding 


. the power of numbers, and which, in many inftances, 


at leaft, a fingle year is capable of bringing to fome 
degree of maturity. ; 7 
hat then in general ought to be fo plentiful, 


-what fo cheap as fh? What then fo properly the 


food of the poor? So in many places they are, and fo 


might they always be in great cities, which are always 


fituated near the fea, or on the conflux of large ri- 
vers. How comes it then, to look no farther-abroad 


. for inftances, that in our city of London the cafe is 


fo far otherwife, that, except that of fprats, there is 
not one poor palate in an hundred that knows the 
tafte of fifh? 


It is true, indeed, that this tafte is generally of 


_fuch excellent flavour, that it exceeds the power of 
French cookery to treat the palates of the rich with 


any thing more exquifitely delicate; fo that was fifh 


- the common food of the poor, it might put them too 


much upon an equality with their betters, in the great 


. article of eating, in which, at prefent, in the opinion 


of fome, the great difference in happinefs between 


.man and man confifts. But this argument I fhalk 
‘treat with the utmoft difdain: for if ortolans were as 
big as buftards, and at the fame time as plenty as 
‘{parrows, I fhould hold it yet reafonable to indulge 
the poor with-the dainty, and that for this caufe efpe- 
cially, that the rich would {gon find a fparrow, if. as 
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fcarce as an ortolan, to. be much the greater, as it 


would certainly be the rarer, dainty of the two. 
Vanity or fcarcity will be always the favourite of 
luxury, but honeft hunger will be fatisfied with plen- 
-, ay. Not to fearch deeper into the caufe of the evil, 
I fhall think it abundantly fufficient to propofe the 
remedies of it. And, firft, I humbly fubmit the ab- 
folute neceffity of immediately hanging all the fith- 
mongers within the bills of mortality; and however. 
_it might have been fame time ago the opinion of 
mild and temporifing men, that the evil complained 
-of might be remcved by gentler methods, I fuppofe 
at this day there are none who do not fee the impof- 


‘fibility of ufing fuch with any effect. Cundfa prius 
tentanda might have been formerly urged with fome 


plaufibility ; but cund?a prius tentata may now be re- 


plied: for furely, if a few monopelizing fifhmongers. 


could defeat that excellent {cheme of the Weftminiter 
-market, to the erecting which fo many juttices of 
. peace, as well as other wife and learned men, did fo 
vehemently apply themfelves, that they might be truly 
{aid not only to have laid the whole ftrength of their 
heads, but of their fhoulders too, to the bufinefs, it 


would be a vain endeavour for any other body of men. 


to attempt to remove fo ftubborn a nuifance. 


If it fhould be doubted, whether we can bring this. 


cafe within the letter of any capital law now fubfifting? 


I am afhamed to own it cannot; for furely no crime: 
better deferves fuch punifhment; but the remedy may,. 
neverthelefs, be immediate; and if a law was made. 
the beginning of next feffions, to take place imme-. 


.diately, by which the ftarving thoufands of. poor was. 


_deelared:to be felony, without benefit of clergy, the- 
_ fifhmongers would be hanged before the end of the. 


‘{effions. 


-if not with loaves, a 
:magiftrates to carry into execution one, at leaft, out 


-of near a hundred a¢ts of parliament, for preferving- 
-the {mall fry of the river of Thames, by which meas. 
‘as few fifh would fatisfy thoufands, as may now be. 
‘devoured by a {mall number of individuals. But. 


while 


A fecond method ¥ filling the mouths of the poor,. 
t leaft with fifhes, is to defire the: 
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while a fifherman can break through the ftrongeft 
mefhes of an act of parliament, we may be aflured he- 
qwill learn fo to contrive his own mefhes, that the 
imalleft fry will not be able to fwim through them. 
Other methods may, we doubt not, be fuggefted by 
thofe who fhall attentively confider the evil here 
hinted at; but we have dwelt too long on it al- ’ 
ready, and fhall conclude with obferving, that it is ° 
difficult to affirm, whether the atrocity of the evil it- 
felf, the facility of curing it, or the fhameful neglect 
of the cure, be the more fcandalous, or more afto- 
nifhing. : | 
After having, however, glorioufly regaled myfelf 
with this food, I was wafhing it down with fome good 
claret, with my wife and her friendin the cabbin, 
when the Captain’s valet de chambre, head. cook, 
houfe and fhip fteward, footman in livery and out — 
on’t, fecretary and fore-maft-man, all burft into the 
cabbin at once, being, indeed, all but one perfon, 
and without faying, ‘ by your leave,’ began to pack 
half a hogfhead of {mall beer in bottles, the neceflary 
confequence of which muft have been, -either a total 
{top to converfation at that chearful feafon when it. 
is moft agreeable, or the admitting that polyonymous 
officer aforefaid to the participation of it. I defired 
him, therefore, to delay his purpofe a little longer, 
but he refufed to grant my requeit ; nor was he pre- 
vailed on to quit the room till he .was threatened - 
with having one bottle to pack more than his num- 
ber, which then happened to ftand empty within my 
reach. | 
With thefe menaces he retired at laft, but not 
without muttering fome-menaces on his fide, and 
which, to our great terror, he failed not to put into 
immediate execution. . 
Our Captain was gone to dinner this day with his 
Swifs brother; and, though he was a very fober man, 
was a little elevated with fome champaign, which, as © 
it coft the Swifs little or nothing, he difpenfed at 
hi- table more liberally than our hofpitable Englifh 
noblemen put about thofe bottles, which the inge- 
nious Peter Taylor teaches a led captain to avoid by 
| diftinguifhing 
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diftinguifhing by the name of that gencrous liquor, ° 


which all humble companions are taught to poftpone 
to the flavour of methuen, or honeft port. 

While our two captains were thus regaling them- 
felves, and celebrating their own heroic exploits, 
with all the infpiration which the liquor, at leaft, 
of wit could afford them, the pol¥yonymous officer 
arrived, and being faluted by the name of honeft 
Tom, was ordered to fit down and take his glafs be- 
fore he delivered his meflage; for every failor is by 
turns his captain’s mate over a cann, except only that 
captain bafhaw who prefides in @ man of war, and 
who, upon earth, has no other mate, unlefs it be 
another of the fame baihaws. 


Tom had no fooner fwallowed his draught, than he 


haftily began his narrative, and faithfully related 
what had happened on board our fhip; we fay faith- 
fully, though trom what happened it may be fufpett- 


ed that Tom chofe to add, perhaps, only five or fix ' 
immaterial circumftances, as is always, I believe, the - 


cafe, and may poflibly have been done by me in re- 
lating this very ftory, though it happened not many 
hours ago. 

No fooner was the Captain informed of the inter- 
ruption which had been given to his officer, and in- 
deed to his orders, for he thought no time fo conve- 
nient as that of his abfence for caufing any confufion 
in the cabin, than he leapt with fuch hafte from his 
chair, that he had like to have broke his fword, with 
which he always begirt himfelf when he walked out 


of his fhip, and fometimes when he walked about 12” 


it, at the fame time grafping eagerly that other im- 
plement called a cockade, which modern foldiers 
wear on their helmets, with the fame view as the an- 


tients did their crefts, to terrify the enemy; he 


muttered fomething, but fo inarticulately, that the 


word damn was only intelligible; he then haftily took” 


Jeave of the Swifs captain, who was too well-bred to 
prefs his ftay on fuch an occafion, and leapt firft from 
the fhip to his boat, and then from his boat to his own 
fhip, with as much fierceneis in his looks as he had 

ever 
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ever exprefled on boarding his defencelefs prey, in 
the honourable calling of a privateer. 

Having regained the middle-deck, he paufed a mo- 
ment, while Tom and others loaded themielves with 
bottles, and then deicending i into the cabbin exclaimed 
with a thundering voice, ¢ D---n me, why aren’t the 
¢ bottles ftowed fh, according to my orders ? 


I anfwered him very mildly, that I had prevented 
his man from doing it, as it was at an inconvenient 


time to me; and as in his abfence, at leait, I efteemed 


the cabbin to be my own. ¢ Your cabbin!’ repeated he _ 


many times, ‘no, d---n me, ’tis my cabbin. Your 
© cabbin? d---n me! I have brought my hogs toa 
¢ fair market. I fuppofe, mdeed, you, you think it 
¢ your cabbin, and your fhip, by your commanding in 
¢ it; but I will command in it, d---n me! I will 
¢ fhew the world I am the commander, and no body 
¢ but I! Did you think I fold you the command of 
‘ my fhip for that pitiful thirty pounds? I with I 
‘ had not feen you nor your thirty pounds aboard of 
© her.’ He then repeated the words thirty pounds of- 
ten, with great difdain, and with a contempt which, 
I own, the fum did not feem to deferve in my eye, 
either in itfelf, or on the prefent occafion; being, 
indeed, paid for the freight of--------- weight of hu-. 
man flefh, which is above fifty per cent, dearer than 
the freight of any other luggage, whilft, in reality, it 
takes up lefs room, in faé, no room at all. 


In truth, the fum -was paid for nothing more, than | 


for a liberty to fix perfons (two of them fervants ) to 
ftay on board a-fhip while fhe fails from one part to 
another, every fhilling of which comes clear into the 
Captain’s pocket. Ignorant people may perhaps ima- 
gine, efpecially when they aretold that the Captain is 
obliged to fuftain them, that their diet, at leaft, is 
worth fomething; which may probably be now and 
then fo far the cafe, as to deduct a tenth part from 
the neat profits on this account: but it was otherwife 
at prefent; for when I had contracted with the Cap- 
tain at a price which I by.no means thought moderate, 
I had fome content in thinking I fhould have no more 
to pay for my voyage; but I was whifpered that it 
was expected the paflengers fhould find themfelves in 
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feveral things; fuch as tea, wine, and fuch-like ; and 


particularly, that gentlemen fhould ftowe of the latter | 


a much larger quantity than they could ufe, in order 
to leave the remainder as a prefent to the Captain, at 
the end of the voyage; and it was expected likewife, 
that gentlemen fhould put aboard fome frefh ftores; 
and the more of fuch things were put aboard, the 
welcomar they would be to the Captain. — 

I was prevailed with, by thefe hints, to follow the 
advice propofed; and accordingly, befides tea, and 
a large hamper of wine, with feveral hams and 
tongues, I caufed a number of live chicken and fheep 
to be conveyed aboard ; in truth, treble the quantity 
of provifion which would have fupported the perfons 
Ttook with me, had the voyage continued three weeks, 
as it was fuppofed, with a bare poffibility, it might. 

Indeed, it continued much longer; but, as this 


‘was occafioned by our being wind-bound in our own 


ports, it was by no means of any ill confequence.to 
the Captain, as the additional ftores of fifA, frefh 


meat, butter, bread, @e. which I conftantly laid in, - 


greatly exceeded the confumption, and went fome 
way in maintaining the fhip’s crew. It is true, I was 


- not obliged to do this; but it feemed to be expected ;' 


for the Captain did not think himfelf obliged to do 
it; and, I can truly fay, I foon ceafed to expett it of 
him. He had, I confefs, on board, a number of 
fowls and ducks fufficient for a Weft-India voyage: 
all of them, as he often faid. ¢ Very fine birds, and 
« of the largeft breed.” This, I believe, was really 
the fad; and I can add, that they were all arrived 


at the full perfection of their fize. Nor was there, ! 


am convinced, any want of provifions of a more fub- 
ftantial kind; fuch as dried beef, pork, and fifth; 
that the Captain feemed ready to perform his contrat, 
and amply proyide for his paflengers. What I did 
then, was not from neceffity, but, perhaps, from 4 
lefs excufable motive, and was, by no means, charge: 
able to the account of the Captain. 

But let the motive have been what it would, the 


_ confgquence was ftill the fame; and this was fuch, 


that I am firmly perfuaded the whole pitiful thirty 
poun 
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pound came pure and neat into the Captain’s pocket, 
and not only fo, but attended with the value of ten 
. pounds more in fundries, into the bargain. I mutt 
confefs myfelf therefore at a lofs how the epithet 
pitiful came to be annexed to the above fum: for not 
‘being a pitiful price for what it was given, I cannot 


. . conceive it to be pitiful in itfelf; nor do I believe 


it is fo thought by the greateft men in the kingdom ; 
mone of whom would fcrupie to fearch for it in the 
dirtieft kennel, where they had only a reafonable 
hope of fuccefs. 

_ How, therefore, fuch a fum fhould acquire the idca — 
of pitiful, in the eyes of the mafter of a fhip, feems ‘ 
not eafy to be accounted for; fince it appears more 
jikely to produce in him ideas of a different kind. 
Some men, perhaps, are no‘more fincere in the con- 
tempt for it which they exprefs, than others in their 
contempt of money in general; and J am the rather 
inclined to this perfuafion, as I have feldom heard of 
either, who have refufed or refunded this their defpi- 
ded obje&. Befides, it is fometimes impoflible to be- - 
lieve thefe profeffions, as every a@lion of the man’s 
- Jifeis a contradiaion to it. Who can believe a tradei- 
‘man, who fays he would not tell his name fer the | 
profit he gets by the felling fuch a parce. of goods, © 
when he hath told a thoufand lies in order to get it? 

Pitiful, indeed, is often‘applied to an object, not 
abfolutely, but comparatively with our expectations, 
‘or with a greater object:-in which fenfe, it is not 
eafy to fet any bounds to the ufe of the word. Thus, 
a handful of halfpence daily appear pitiful to‘a porter, 
and a handful of filvertoa drawer. The latter, Iam 
convinced, at a polite tavern, will not tell his name 
(for he will not give you any anfwer ) under the price 
of gold. And, in this fenfe, thirty pounds may be 
accounted pitiful by the loweft mechanic. 

One difficulty only feems to occur, and that is this: 
‘How comes it that, if the profits of the meaneft arts 
are fo confiderable, the profeflors of them are not 
Ticher than we generally fee them? One anfwer to. 
.this fhall fuffice. Men do not become rich by what | 
they get, but by what they keep. He who is worth 
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no more than his annual wages or falary, fpénds the 
whole; he will be always a beggar, let his income 
be what it will; and fo will be his family when he 
dies. This we fee daily to be the cafe of ecclefiaftics, 
who, during their lives, are extremely well provided 
for, only becaufe they defire to maintain the honour 
of the cloth by living like gentlemen, which would, 
perhaps, be better maintained by living unlike them. 

, But, to return from fo long a digreffion, to which 
the ufe of fo improper an epithet gave occafion, and 

~ to which the novelty of the fubject allured, I will 
emake the reader amends by concifely telling him, 
that the Captain poured forth fuch a torrent of abufe, 
that I very haftily, and very foolifhly, refolved to 
quit the fhip.' I gave immediate orders to fummons a 
hoy to carry me that evening to-Dartmouth, without 

‘ confidering any confequence. Thofe orders I gave in 
. no very low voice; fo that thofe above ftairs might 
poflibly conceive there was more than one matter in 
thecabbin. In the fame tone I likewife threatened the 
Captain with that which, he afterwards faid, he feared 
more than any rock or quick-fand. Nor can we won- 
der at this, when we are told he had been twice 
obliged to bring to, and caft anchor there before, 
and had neither time efcaped without the lofs of al- 
mnoft his whole cargo. 
The moft diftant found of law thus frightened a 
man, who had often, Iam convinced, heard numbers . 
of cannon roar round: him with intrepidity. Nor 
did he fooner fee the hoy approaching the veffel, 
than he did run down again into the cabbin ; and, his 
anger being perfectly fubfided, he tumbled on his knees, 
and a little too abjectly implored for mercy. 

_ I did not fuffer a brave man, and an old man, to 

. remain a moment in this pofture; but I immediately 
forgave him. | | : 
And here, that I may not be thought the fly 
trumpeter of my own praifes, I do utterly difclaim all 
praife'on the occafion. Neither did the greatnefs 
of my mind dictate, nor the force of my Chritftia- 
mity exact this forgivenefs. ‘To fpeak truth, I for- 
gave him froma motive whieh would make men much 
more 
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more forgiving, if they were much wifer than they 

are; becaufe it was convenient for me fotodo. | 
Wednefday. ‘This morning the Captain dreft him- 
felf in {carlet, in order to pay a vifit to a Devon- 
fhire fquire, te whom a captain of a fhip is a gueft 
of no ordinary tonfequence, as he is a ftranger and 
a gentleman, who hath feen a great deal of the 
world in foreign parts, and knows all the news of the 
times. a | : 
The fquire, therefore, was to fend his boat for 
the Captain; but a moft unfortunate accident hap- 
pened: for, as the wind was extremely rough, and. 
againft the hoy, while this was endeavouring to avail 
itielf of great feamanfhip, in hawling up againft the 
wind, a fudden fquall carried off fail and yard; or, 
at leaft, fo difabled them, that they were no longer 
of any ufe, and unable to reach the fhip; but the 
Captain, from the deck, faw his hopes of venifon 
difappointed, and was forced either to {tay on board 
his fhip, or to hoift forth his own long-boat, which 
he could not prevail with himfelf to think of, though 
the fmell of the venifon had had twenty times its at- 
traction. He did, indeed, love his fhip as his wife, 
and his boats as children, and never willingly truited 

the latter, poor things! to the danger of the feas. 
To fay truth, notwithftanding the ftrict rigour with 
which he preferved the dignity of his ftation, and the — 
‘hafty impatience with which he refented any affront | 
to his perfon or orders, difobedience to which he could 
in no inftance brook in any perfon on board, he was 
one of the beft-natured fellows alive. He acted the 
“part of a father to his failors ; he exprefled great ten- 
dernefs for any of them when ul, and never fuffered 
any, the leaft work of fupererogation, to go unreward- 
ed by a glafs of gin. He even extended his huma- 
nity, if I may fe call it, to animals; and even his 
cats and kittens had large fhares in-his affections. 
An inftance of which we ifaw this evening, when the 
cat, which had fhewn it could not be drowned, was 
‘ “found futfocated under a feather-bed inthe cabbin. I 
_ will not endeavour to deicribe his lamentations with 
more prolixity than barely by faying, they were 
| Dd 3 ‘grievous, 
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grievous, and feemed to have fome mixture of the 
Irifh howl in them. Nay, he carried his fondnefs 
even to inanimate objects, of which we have above 


fet down a pregnant example in his demonftration of - 


love and tendernefs towards his boat and fhip. He 
fpoke of a fhip which he had commanded formerly, 
and which was long fince no more, which he had 
called the Princefs of Brafil, as a widower of a de- 
ceafed wife. This fhip, after having followed the 
honeft bufinefs of carrying goods and paffengers for 
hire many years, did at laft take to evil couries, and 
turn privateer, in which fervice, to ufe his own words, 
fhe received many dreadful wounds, which he himfelf 
had felt, as if they had been his own. 
Thurfday. As the wind did not yefterday difcover 
‘any purpofe of fhifting, and the water in-my belly 
rew troublefome, and rendered me fhort-breathed : 
} began a feccnd time to have apprehenfions of want- 
ing the affiftance of a trochar, when none was to be 
found: I therefore concluded to be tapped again, by 
way of .precaution ; and accordingly I this morning 
Summoned on board a furgeon from a neighbouring 
‘parifh, one whom the Captain greatly recommended, 
and who did indeed perform his office with much 
dexterity. He was, I believe, likewife a man of great 
judgment and knowledge in the profeflion; but of 
this I cannot fpeak with perfect certainty ; for whea 
he was going to open on the dropfy at large, and on 
the particular degree of the diftemper under which I 
laboured, I was obliged to ftop him fhort (for the 
avind was changed, and the Captain in the utmoft 
hurry to depart) and to defire him, inftead of his o- 
pinion, to affiit me with his execution. | 


I was now ence more delivered from my burden, — 


which was not indged fo great as I had apprehended, 
‘wanting two quarts of what was let out at the laf 
operation. | 
- While the furgeon was drawing away my “water 
the failors were drawing up the anchor: both were 
finifhed at the fame time; we unfurled our fails, and 
foon pafled the Berry-head, which forms the mouth 
af the bay.. | 
| | We 
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‘ We had not, however, failed far, when the wind, 
which had, though with a flow pace, kept us com- 
pany about fix miles, fuddenly. turned about, and 
offered to condué us back again: a favour, which, 
though forely againft the grain, we were obliged to 
accept. 4 % 
Nothing remarkable happened this day; for as to 
the firm perfuafion of the Captain that he was under 
the fpell of witchcraft, I would not repeat it too often, 
though indeed he repeated it an hundred times every 


_day; in truth, he talked of nothing elfe, and feemed 


not only to be fatisfied in general of his being bewitch- 
ed, but actually to h4ve fixed, with good certainty, 
on the perfon of the witch, whom, had he lived in 
the days of Sir Matthew Hale, he would have infal- 
libly indicted, and very poflibly have hanged for the 
deteftable fin of witchcraft: but that law, and the 
whole doctrine that fupported it, are now out of. 
fafhion ; and witches, as a learned divine once chofe 
to exprefs himfelf, are put down by act of parliament. 
This witch, in the Cdptain’s opinion, was no other 
than Mrs Francis of Ryde, who, as he infinuated, out 
of anger to me, for not fpending more money in hér 
houfe than fhe could produce any thing to exchange 
for, or any pretence to charge for, had laid this {pell 
op his fhip. | | 

Though we were again got near our harbour by 
three in the afternoon, yet it feemed to require a full 
hour or more, before we could come to oum former 
place of anchoring, or birth, as the Captain called it. 
On this occafion we exemplified one of the few ad- 
vantages, which the travellers by water have over the 
travellers by land. What, would the latter often give 
for the fight of one of thofe hofpitable manfions, 


"where he is affured that there is good entertainment for 


man and horfe ; and where both may confequently pro- 
mife themfelves to affuage that hunger which exercife 
is fo fure to raife jn a healthy conftitution ? 

At their arrival atthis manfion,. how much hap- 
pier is the ftate of the horfe than that of the mafter! | 
The former is immediately led to his repaft, fuch as it 
4s; and, whatever it is, he falls to it with ape 

We 
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But the latter is in a much worfe fituation.” His 
hunger, however violent, is always in fome degree 
delicate, and his food muft have fome kind of ornae Ui 
ment, or, as the more ufual phrafe is, of dreffing, to 
recommend it. Now all drefling requires time; and ©! 
| ~ .therefore, though, perhaps, the fheep might be ju@ = © 
killed before you came to the inn, yet in cutting him © 
| up, fetching the joint, which the landlord by miftake 
faid he had in the houfe, from the butcher at two it 
miles diftance, and afterwards warming it a little by = 
the fire, two hours at leaft muft be confumed, while 
hunger, for want of better food, preys allthetimeon % 
“the vitals of. the man. a 
How different was the cafe with us! we carried % 
our provifion, our kitchen; and our cook with us, mi 
and we were at one and the fame time travelling on = © 
our road, and fitting down to a repaft of fifh, with 
which the greateft table in London can fcarce at any 

rate be fupplied. : 
Friday. As we were difappointed of our wind, afd 
obliged to return back the preceding evening, we re- , 
folved to extract all the good we could out of our mif- 
fortune, and to add confiderably to our frefh ftores 
ef meat and bread, with which we were very indif- 
ferently provided when we hurried away yefterday 
By the Captain’s advice, we likewife lgid in fome ftores 
of butter, which we falted and potted ourfelves, for 
our ufe at Lifbon; and we had gteat reafon after 

wards to thank him for his advice. 

-* In the afternoon, I perfuaded my wife, whom it J 
was no eafy matter for me to force from my fide, to» * 
take a walk on fhore, whither the gallant Captain de- : 
clared he was ready toattendher. Accordingly, the 
Jadies fet out, and left me to enjoy a {weet and com- 
fortable nap after the operation of the preceding day- 
Thus we enjoyed our feparate pleafires full three 
hours, when we met again; and my wife gave the 
foregoing. account of the gentleman, whom I have be- 
fore compared to Axylus, and of his habitation, [ 
both which fhe had been introduced by the Captails 
in the ftyle of an old friend and acqueintance, though 
_ this foundation of intimacy feemed to her to be 2° 
: deeper 
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deeper laid than an accidental dinner, eaten many 
years before, at this temple of hofpitality, when the 
Captain lay wind-bound in the fame bay. - 
Saturday. Early this morning, the wind feemed in- 
clined to change in our favour. Our alert captain 
{natched its very firft motion, and got under fail with 
fo very gentle a breeze, that as the tide was againft 
him, he recommended to a fifhing hoy to bring after — 
him a vaft falmon, and fome other provifions which 
lay ready for him on fhore. Z ; 
Our anchor was up at fix, and before nine in the 
_ morning we had doubled the Berry-head, and were 
arrived off Dartmouth, having gone full three miles 
in as many hours, in direct oppofition to the tide, 
which only befriended us out of our harbour; and 
though the wind was, perhaps, our friend, it was fo - 
very filent, and exerted itfelf fo-little in our favour, 
that, tike fome cool partifans, it was. difficult to fay — 
whether it was with us or againft us. The Captain, 
however, declared the former to be the cafe, during 
the whole three hours; but at laft he perceived his 
error ; of rather, perhaps; this friend, which had hi- 
therto wavered in chufing his fide, became now more 
determined. The Captain then fuddenly tacked 
-about, and afferting that he was bewitched, fubmitted 
to return to the place from whence he came. Now, 
though I am as free from fuperftition as any man 
breathing, and never did believe in witches, notwith- 
ftanding all the excellent arguments of my Lord Chief 
Juftice Hale in their favour, and long before they - 
were put down by act of parliament, yet by what 
power a fhip of burden fhould {ail three miles .againft 
both wind and tide, I cannot conceive; unlefs there _ 
was fome fupernatural interpofition in the cafe: nay, 
could we admit that the wind ftood neuter, the diffi- 
culty would ftill remain. So that we mutt of neceflity 
conclude, that the fhip was either bewinded or be- 
witched. 
_ The Captain, perhaps, had another meaning. He 
imagined himfelf, I believe, bewitched, becaufe the 
wind, inftead of perfevering in its change in his fas 
vous, for change it certainly did that morning, {hould 
fud= 
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fuddenly return to its favourite ftation, and blow him 
back towards the Bay. But if this was his opinion, he 
foon faw caufe to alter; for he-had not meafured half 
the way back, when the wind again declared in his 
favour, and fo loudly, that there was no pofhibility of 


- being miftaken. ‘ 


The orders for the fecond tack were given, and 
obeyed, with much more alacrity than thofe had been 
for the firft. We were all of us indeed in high {pirits 
on the occafion; though fome of us a little regreted 
the good things we were likely to leave behind us by 
the fifherman’s neglect: I might give it ‘a worfe name, 
for he faithfully promifed to execute a commiffion, 
which he had had abundant opportunity to do; but 
nautica fides deferves as much to be proverbial, as 
ever Punica fides. could formerly have done. Nay, 
when we confider that the Carthaginians came from 
the Phenicians, who are fuppofed to have produced 
the firft mariners, we may probably fee the true rea- 
_ fon of. the adage; and it may opena field of very cu- 
rious difcoveries to the antiquarian. , 

We were, however, too eager to purfue our voy- 
age, to fuffer any thing we left behind us to interrupt 
our happinefs, which, indeed, many agreeable cir- 
cumftances tonfpired to advance. The weather was 
inexpreflibly pleafant, and we were all feated on the 
deck, when our canvas began to {well with the wind. 
We had likewife in our view above thirty other fail 
around us, all inthe fame fituation. Here an obfer- 
vation occurred to me, which, perhaps, though ex- 
tremely obvious, did not offer itfelf to every indivi- 
dual in our little fleet: when I perceived with what 
different fuccefs we proceeded, under the influence 
of a fuperior power, which, while we lay almoft idle 
ourfelves, pufhed us forward on our intended voyage, 
-and compared this with the flow progrefs which we 
had made inthe morning, of ourfelves, and without 
any fuch affiftance, I could not help reflecting how 
often the greateft abilities ly wind-bound, as it were, 

in life; or if they venture out, and attempt to beat 
the feas, they ftruggle in vain againft wind and tide, 
_and if they have not fufficient prudence to put back, 
: are 
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are moft probably caft away on the rocks and quick~ 
fands, which are every day ready to devour him. 

It was now our fortune to fet out meliaribus avibus. 
The wind frefhened fo brifkly in our poop, that the 
{hore appeared to move from us, as fat as we did 
from the fhore. The Captain declared he was fure of 
a wind, meaning its continuance; but he had difap- 
pointed us fo often, that he had loft all credit. How- 
ever, he kept his word a little better now; and we 
loft fight of our native land as joyfully, at leaft, as 
it is ufual to regain it. 

Sunday. The next morning, the Captain told me he 
thought himfelf thirty miles to the weftward of Ply- 
mouth ; and, before evening, declared that the Lizard 
point, which is the extremity of Cornwall, bore fe- 
veral leagues to leeward. Nothing remarkable paft 
this day, except the Captain’s devotion, who, in his 
own phrafe, fummoned all hands to prayers, which 
were read by a common failor upon deck, with more 
devout force and addrefs, than they are commonly 
read by a country curate, and received with more de } 
cency and attention by the failors than are ufually 
preferved in city-congregations. I am indeed affured, 
that if any fuch affected difregard of the folemn office 
in which they were engaged, as I have feen practifed 
by fine gentlemen and ladies, exprefling a kind of ap- 
prehenfion left they fhould be fufpected of being really 
in earneft in their devotion, had been fhewn here, 
they would have attracted the contempt of the whole 
audience. To fay the truth, from what I obferved in 
the behaviour ofthe failors in this voyage, and on 
comparing it with what I have formerly feen of them 
at fea and on fhore, I am convinced that on land 
there is nothing more idle and diffolute; in their own 
element, there are no perfons, near the level of their 
degree, who live in the conftant praétife of half fo 
many good qualities. They are,for much the greater 
part, perfect mafters of their bufinefs, and always exe 
tremely alert and ready in executing it, without any 
regard to fatigue or hazard. The foldiers themfelves | 
are not better difciplined, nor more obedient to or- 
ders, than thofe whilft abroad; they. fubmit to every 

difficulty 
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difficulty which~attends their calling with chearful- 
nefs, and no lefs virtues than patience and fortitude 
are exercifed by them every day of their lives. 

All thefe good qualities, however, they always 
leave. behind them on {fhipboard: the tailor, . out of 
‘water, is, indeed, as wretched an animal as the fith out 
of water; for though the former hath, in common 
with amphibious animals, the bare power of exifting 
on the land, yet if he be kept there any time, he ne- 
ver fails to become a nuifance. 

The fhip having had a good deal of motion fince 
fhe was laft under fail, our women returned to titir 
ficknefs, and Ito my fdlitude; having, for twenty- 
four hours together, fcarce opened mny lips to a fingle 


perfon. This circumftance of being fhut up within: 


the circumference of a few yards, with a {core of hu- 
man creatures, with not one of whom it was poflible 
to converfe, was perhaps fo rare, as fearce ever to 
have happened before, nor could it ever happen to 
one who difliked it more than myfelf, or to myfelf at 
a feafon when I wanted more food for my focial dif- 
pofition, or could converfe lefs wholfomely and hap- 
pily with my own thoughts. To this accident, which 
Fortune opened to me in the Downs, was owing the 
firft ferious thought which I ever entertained of inrol- 
ling myfelf among the voyage-writers; fome of the 
moit amufing pages, if, indeed, there be any which 
deferve that name, were poflibly the produdtion of 
the moft difagreeable hours which ever haunted the 

author. | 
Monday. At noon, the Captain took an obfervation, 
by which it appeared that Ufhant bore fome leagues 
northward of us, and that we were jult entering the 
bay of Bifcay. We had advanced a very few miles in 
this bay before we were entirely becalmed; we furled 
our fails, as being of no ufe to us: while we lay in 
this moft difagreeable fituation, more detefted by the 
failors than the moft violent tempeft, we were alarmed 
with the lofs of a fine piece of falt beef, which had 
been hung in the fea to frefhen it; this being, it 
feems, the ftrange property of falt-water. The thief 
was immediately fufpected, and prefently ee 
‘ taken 
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‘tzaken by the failors. He was, indeed, no other than 
a huge fhark, who, not knowing when he was well 
off, {waliowed another piece of beef, together with a 
great iron crook on which it was hung, and by which 
he was dragged into the fhip. 

I fhould icarce have mentioned the catching this 
fhark, though fo exactly conformable to the rules and 
practice of voyage-writing, had it not been for a 
{trange circumftance that attended it; this was the 
recovery of the ftolen beef out of the fhark’s maw, 
where it lay unchewed and undigefted, and whence 
being conveyed into the pot, the flefh, and the thief 
that had ftolen it, joined together in furnifhing va- 
riety to the fhip’s crew, 

During this calm we likewife found the maft of a 
Jarge veffel, which the Captain thought had lain at 
Jeaft three years in the fea. It was ftuck all over with 
a little fhell-fifh, or reptile, called a barnacle, and 
which probably are the prey of the rock-fifh, as our 
Captain calls it, afferting that it is the fineft fifh in © 
the world ; for which we are obliged to confide’ en- 
tirely in his tafte; for, though he ftruck the fifh with 

.akind of harping-iron, and wounded him, I am con- 
vinced, to death, yet he could not poffefs himfelf of" 
his body ; but the poor wretch efcaped to linger out 
a few hours, with probably great torments. 

In the evening our wind returned, and fo brifkly, 
that we ran upwards: of twenty leagues before the next 
day’s [Teufday’s] obfervation, which brought us to 
Lat. 40°. 42'.; The Captain promifed us a very fpee- 
dy paflage through the bay; but he deceived us, or 
the wind deceived hirn, for it fo flackened at fun-fet, 
that it f{carce carried us a mile in an hour during the 
whole fucceeding night. | . 

Wednefday. A gale ftruck up a little after fun-rifing, 
which carried us between three and four knots or 
milesan hour. Wewere this day at noon about the 
middle of the bay of Bifcay, when the wind once 
more deferted us, and we were fo entirely becalmed, 
that we did not advance a mile in many hours. My 
frefh-water reader will perhaps conceive no unplea- 
fant idea from this calm ; but it affected us much 
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more than a ftorm could have done ; for as the iraf 


cible paflions of men are apt to fwell with indignation 
Jong after the injury which firft raifed them is over, 


fo fared it with the fea. It rofe mountains high, and 


lifted our poor fhip up and down, backwards and for- 
wards, with fo violent an emotion, that there was 
{carce a man in the fhip better able to ftand than my- 
felf. Every utenfilin our cabbin rolled.up and down, 
as we fhould have rolled ourfelves, had not our chairs 
been faft lafhed to the floor. In this fituation,. with 
our takles likewife faftened by ropes, the Captain and 
mylelf took our meal with fome difficulty, and f{wal- 
lowed a little of our broth, for we fpilt much the 
greater part. The remainder of our dinner, being an 
old, lean, tame duck, roafted, I regretted but little 
the lofs of my teeth not being good enough to have 
chewed it. é 

Our women, who began to creep out of their holes 
in the morning, retired again within the cabbin to 
their beds, and were no more heard of this day, m 
which my whole comfort Was to find, by the Captain's 


relation, that the {welling was fometimes much worle 5 
he did, indeed, take this occafion to be more communi- 


cative than ever, and informed me of fuch mifadven- 
tures, that had befallen him within forty-fix years at 
fea, as might frighten fa very bold fpirit from under- 
taking even the fhorteft voyage. Were thefe, in- 


_ deed, but univerfally known, our matrons of quality 


would poffibly be deterred from venturing their tender 
offspring at fea; by which means our navy would lofe 
the honour of many a young commodore, who at 


twenty-two is better verfed in maritime affairs.than 


real feamen are made by experience at fixty. 

And this may, perhaps, appear the more extraor- 
dinary, as the education of both feems to be pretty 
much the fame; neither of them having had their 


' courage tried by Virgil’s defcription of a ftorm; in 


which, infpired as he was, I doubt whether our Cap- 
tain doth not exceed him. 


In the evening, the wind, which continued in the | 
N. W. again frefh 


ened, and that fo britkly, that Cape 
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few miles to the fouthward. We now indeed failed, 
or rather flew, near ten knots an hour; and the Cap- 
tain, in the redundancy of good humour, declared he 
would go to church at Lifbon on Sunday next, for that 
he was fure of a wind; and, indeed, we all firmly be- 
lieved him. But the event again contradicted him ; 
for we were again vifited by a calm in the evening. - 
' But here, though our voyage was retarded, we 
were entertained with a fcene, which as no one can b2- 
hold without-going to fea, fo no one can form an 
idea of any thing equal toitonfhore. We were feat- 
ed on the deck, women and all, in the fereneft even- 
ing that can be imagined. Not a fingle cloud pre+ 
fented itfelf to our view, and the fun himfelf was the - 
only object which engroffed our whole attention. He 
did indeed fet with a majefty which is incapable of 
defcription, with which, while the-horizon was yet 
blazing with glory, our eyes were called off to the 
oppofite part, to furvey the moon, which was then at 
full, and which in rifing prefented us with the fecond 
obje& that this world hath offered to our vifion. 
‘Compared to thefe, the pageantry of theatres, or {plen- 
dor of courts, are fights almoft below the regard of 
children. a ; 

We did not return from the deck till ‘late in the 
evening : the weather being inexpreflibly pleaiant, 
and fo warm, that even my old diitemper perceived 
the alteration of the ‘climate. There was indeed a 
fwell, but nothing comparable to what we had felt 
before, and it affeéted us on the deck much lefs‘than 
in the cabbin. 

Friday. The calm continued till fun-rifing, when 
the wind likewife arofe; but, unluckily for us, it 
came from a wrong quarter ; it was S. S. E. which is 
that very wind which Juno would have folicited of 
/Eolus, had /Eneas been, in our Jatitude, bound for 
Lifbon. ee 

The Captain now put on his moft melancholy af- 
pect, and refumed his former opinion, that-he was be- 
witched. He declared, with great folemnity, that 
this was worfe and worfe, for that a wind directly 
in his teeth was worfe than no wind at all, 
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Had we purfued the courfe which the wind per. 
fuaded us to take, we had gone direétly for New- 
foundland, if we had nat fallen in with Ireland in 
our way. Two ways remained to avoid this; one 
was, to putinto a port m Galicia; the other, to beat 
to the weftward with as little fail as poflible; and this 


- was our Captain’s election. 


As for us, poor paflengers, any port would have 
been welcome to us; efpecially, as not only our frehh 
provifions, except a great number of old ducks and 
dowls, but even our bread was come to an end; and 
noth g@ but fea-bifcuit remained, which I could not 
chew. Sothat now, for the firft time in my life, I 
Juw what it was to want a bit of bread. 

The wind, however, was not fo unkind as we had 
upprenended ; but having declined with the fun, tt 
changed at the epproach of the moon, and became 
again favourable to us; though fo gentle, that the 
next day’s obfervation carried us very little to the 
icuthward of Cape Finiiterre. This evening at fix, the 


. wind, which had been very quict all day, rofe very 


high, and continuing in our favour, drove us feven 
knots an hour. . . 

‘This day we faw a fail, the only one, as I heard of, 
we had feen in our whole paffage through the Bay. 
I mention this on account of what appeared to me 
fomewhat extraordinary. Though fhe was at fuch a 


" diftance that I could only perceive fhe was a fhip, the 


failors difcovered fhe was a {now bound to a port in 


Galicia, 


Sunday. After prayers, which our good Captain 
read on the deck with an audible voice, and with but 


‘one miftake, of a licn for Elias, in the fecond leffon 


for this day, we found ourfelves far advanced in 42° 
and the Captain declared we fhould fup off Porte. We 
had not much wind this day; but,, as this was di- 
reétly in our favour, we made it up with fail, of which 


-we crowded all we had. We went only at the rate of 


four miles an hour, but with fo uneafy a motion, con- 


.tinually rowling from fide to fide, that I fuffered-more 


than I had done in our. whole voyage; my bowels 


being almoft twifted out of my belly. However, the 


alay. was very ferene and bright, and the Captain, who 
. 2 was 
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was in high fpirits, affirmed he had never pafled a 
pleafanter at fea. 
The wind continued fo brifk that we ran upwards 
of fix knots an hour the whole night. 
Monday. In'the morning, our Captain concluded — 
‘that he was got into lat. 40°, and was very little fhort 
of the Burlings, as they are called in the charts. We 
came up with them at five in the afternoon, being the 
firft land we had diftinétly feen fince we left Devon- 
fhire. They confift of abundance of little rocky 
iflands, a little diftant from the fhore, three of them 
‘only fhewing themfelves above the water. ls 
Here the Portuguefe maintain a kind of garrifon, if 
we may allow it that name. It confifts of malefactors, 
who are banifhed hither for a term, for divers {mall 
‘offences; a policy which they may have copied from 
the Egyptians, as we may read in Diodorus Siculus. 
That wife people, to prevent the corruption of good 
manners by evil communication, built a town on the 
Red Sea, whither they tranfported a great number of | 
their criminals, having firft fet an indelible mark on | 
them, to prevent their returning and mixing with the 
fober part of their citizens. ? 
Thefe rocks ly about fifteen leagues north-weft of 
Cape Roxent; or, as it is commonly called, the Rock 
of Lifbon ; which we paft early the next morning. 
The wind, indeed, would have carried us thither 
fooner; but the Captain was not in a hurry,.as he 
was to lofe nothing by his delay. ; 
Tuefday. ‘This isa very high mountain, fituated o 
the northern fide of the mouth of the River Tajo, 
which, rifing above Madrid, in Spain, and foon be- 
coming navigable for {mall craft, empties itfelf, after 
a long courfe, into the fea, about four leagues below 
Lifbon. | 
On the fummit of the rock ftands a hermitage, 
which is now in the poffeffion of an Fnglifaman, who 
was formerly mafter of a veffel trading to Lifbon; 
and, having changed his religion and his manners, 
the latter of which at leaft were none of the beft, -be- 
took himfelf to this place, in order to do penance for 
his fins. Heisnow very old, and hath inhabited this 
: Ee 3 .  ~* hermitage 
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hermitage for a great number of years, during whick 
he hath received {ome countenance from the royal fa- 
mily; and particularly from the prefent queen dowa- 
ger, whofe piety refuies no trouble or expences by 
which fhe may make a profelyte; being ufed to fay, 
that the faving one foul would repay all the endea- 
vours of her life... ‘ wees 

Here we waited for the tide, and had the. pleafure 
of furyeying the face of the country; the oil of which, 
at this feafon, exactly refembles an old brick-kiln, or 
a field where the green-fward is pared up and fet 
a-burning, or rather a-{moking, in little heaps, to. 
manure the land. This fight will, perhaps, of all 
ethers, make an Englifhman proud of, and pleafed 
with, his owncountry. Another deficiency here, is. 
the want of lurge trees: nothing above a fhrub being 
hereto be difcovercd in the circumference of many 
mules. , — 

At this place we took a pilot on board,. who- 
‘being the firft Portuguefe we {poke to, gave us anin- 
ftance of that religious obfervance which is paid by all 
nations to their laws: for whereas it is here a capital 
offence to affiit any perfon in goiag on fhore from a 
foreign veffel, before it hath been examined, and 
every perfon in it viewed by the magiltrates, of health, 
as they are called, this worthy pilot, for avery fmall 
reward, rowed the Portuguefe prieft to fhore at this 
place, beyond which he did. net dare to advance; 
and in venturing whither he had given fufficient telti- 
mony of love for his native country. | 
_ We did not enter the Tajo till-noon, when, after 
pafling feveral old caftles, and other buildings, which 
had greatly the afpect of ruins, we came to the caiftle 
of Bellifle, where we had-a full profpeét of Lifbon, 
and were, indeed, within three miles of it. 

Here we were faluted with a gua, which was a fig- 
nalto pafs no farther, till we had complied with cer- 
tain ceremonies, which the laws of this country require 
to be obferved by all fhips which arrive tn this port. 
We were obliged then to caft anchor, and expect the 
arrival of the officers of the cuftoms, without whofe 
palfport no {hip muft proceed farther than this i 
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Here likewife we received a vifit from one of thofe 


magiftrates of health before-mentioned. He refufed 


to come on board the fhip, till every perfon in her 
had been drawn.up on deck, and perfonally viewed by 


him. This occafioned fomé delay on my part, as it 


was not the work of a minute to lift me from the cab-. 
bin to the deck. The Captain thought my particular: 


eafe might have been excufed from this ceremony ; _ | 
and that it would be abundantly fufficient if the ma- 


giftrate,fwho was obliged afterwards to vifit the cabbin,, 
furveyed me there. But this did not fatisfy the magi-. 


ftrate’s ftrict regard to his duty. When he was told of 


my lamenefs, he called out with a voice of authority, 
¢ Let him be brought up ;? and his orders were pre- 


 fently complied with. He was, indeed, a perfon of 


great dignity, as well as of moft exact fidelity in the 
difcharge of his truft:' both which are the more ad-. 
mirable, as hi§ falary is lefs than thirty pounds Eng- 
ith, per annum. 

Before. a fhip hath been vifited by one of thofe ma-. 
giftrates, no perfon can lawfully go on board her 3. 
Ror gan any on board. depart from hers This I faw 
exemplified in. a remarkable inftance. The young 
kad, whom I have mentioned as one of our paiflengers,. 
was here met by his father, who, on the firft news of 
the Captain’s arrival, came from Lifbon to Bellifle in 
a boat, being eager to embrace a fon whom he had. 
not feen for many years. But when he came along- 
fide our fhip, neither did the father dare afcend, nor 
the fon defcend, as the magiftrate of health had not 
been yet on board. 

Some of my readers will, perhaps, admire the great 
caution,of this policy, fo nicely calculated for the pre- 
Tervation of this country from all peftilential diftem- 
pers. Others will as probably regard it as too exact 
and formal to be conftantly perfilted in, in feafons of 
the utmoft fafety, as well as in times of danger. I 
will not decide either way ; but will content myfelf 
with obferving, that I never yet faw or heard ofa place | 
where a traveller had fo much trouble given him at. 
his landing as here. ‘The only ufe of which, as alk 
fuch matters begin and end in form only, is to put it 

into 
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into the power of low and mean fellows, to be either 
rudely officious or grofsly corrupt, as they fhall fee 
occafion to prefer the gratification of their pride or 
of their avarice. 

Of this kind, Itkewife, is that power which is lodged 
with other officers here, of taking away every grain 
of fnuff, and every leaf of tobacco, brought hither 
from other countries, though only for the temporary 
ufe of a perfon, during his refidence here. This is 
executed with great infolence, and as it is in the 
hands of the dregs of the people, very fcandaloufly: 
for, under pretence of fearching for tobacco and fnuff, 
they are fure to fteal whatever they can find, in- 
fomuch, that when they came on board, our {failors 
addreffed us in the Covent-garden language, ‘ Pray, 
¢ gentlemen and ladies, take care of your fwords and 
‘ watches.’ Indeed, I never yet faw any thing equal 
to the contempt and hatred which our honeft tars e- 
very moment exprefled for thefe Portuguefe officers. 

At Bellifle lies buried Catharine of Arragon, wi- 
dow of Prince Arthur, eldeft fon of our Henry VII. 
afterwards married to, and divoreed from, Hénry VIII. 
_Clofe by the church where her remains are depofited, 
is a large convent of Geronymites, one of the. mot 
beautiful piles of building in all Portugal. | 

In the evening at twelve, our fhip, having received 
previous vifits from all the neceffary parties, took the 
advantage of the tide, and having failed up to Lifbon, 
caft anchor there, in a calm and moon-fhiny night, 
which made the pafflage incredibly pleafant to the wo- 
men, who remained three hours enjoying it, whilft I 
was left to the cooler tranfports of enjoying their plea- 
fures at fecond-hand; and yet, cooler as they may be, 
whoever is totally ignorant of fuch fenfation, is at 
the fame time void of all ideas of friendfhip. 

Wednefday. Lifbon, before which we now lay at 
anchor, is faid to be built on the fame number of hills 
with old Rome ; but thefe do not all appear to the 
water; on the contrary, one fees from thence one 
vaft high hill and rock, with buildings arifing above 
one another, and that in fo fteep and almoft a Sas 
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eular a manner, that they all feem to have but one 
foundation. 3 - 3 

As the houfes, convents, churches, dc. are large, 
and all built with white {tone, they look very beau- 
tiful at a diltance; but as you approach nearer, and 
find them to want every kind of ornament, all idea 
of beauty vanilhes at once. While I was furveying 
the profpect of this city, which bears fo little refeni- 
blance to any other that I have ever feen, a reflection 
occured to me, that if a man was fuddenly to be re- 

wmoved from Palmyra hither, and fhould take a view 
of no other city, in how glorious a light would the 
antient architecture appear to him! and what detfo- 
lation and deftruction of arts and fciences would he 
conclude had happened between the feveral eras of 
thefe cities ! a 

I had now waited full three hours upon deck,’ for 
the return of my man, whom I had fent to befpeak a 
good dinner (a thing which had been long unknown 
to me) on fhore, and then to bring a Lifdon chaiie 
with him to the fea-fhore ; but it feems, the imperti- 
nence of the providore was not yet brought to a con- 
clufion. At three o’clock, when I was ae empti- 
nefs rather faint than hungry, my man returned, and 
told me, there wus a new law lately made, that no 
paflenger fhould fet his foot on {hore without a {pecial. 
order from the providore ; and that he himfelf would 
have been fent to prifon for difobeying it, had he not 
been protected as the fervant of the Captain. He ins 
formed me likewife, that the Captain had been very 
induftrious to get this order ; but that it was then the 
providore’s hour of fieep, a time when no man, ex- 
cept the king himfelf, dur& difturb him. 

To avoid prolixity, though in a part of my narra- 
tive which may be more agreeable to my reader than 
it was to me, the providore having at Jaft finifhed his 
nap, difpatched this abfurd matter of form, and gave 
me leave to come, or rather to be carried on fhore. 

What it was that gave the firft hint of this ftrange 
law, is not eafy to guefs. Poflibly, inthe infancy of 
their defection, and before their government could be 
well eftablifhed, they were willing to guard againft 
the bare poflibility of furprife, of the fuccefs of which. 
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bare poffibility the Trojan horfe will remain for ever 
on record, as a great and memorable example. Now 
the Portuguefe have no walls to fecure them, anda 
veffel of two or three hundred tuns will contain a much 
larger body of troops than could be concealed in that 
famous machine, though Virgil tells us (fomewhat 
hyperbolically, I believe) that it was as big as a 
mountain. 

About feven if the evening, I got mto a chaife on 
fhore, and was driven through the naftieft city in the 
world, though at the fame time one of the moft 
populous, to a kind of coffee-houfe, which is very 
pleafantly fituated on the brow of a hill, about a 
mile from the city, and hath a very fine profpect of 
the river Tajo from Lifbon to the fea. 

Here we regaled ourfelves with a good fupper, fer 
. which we were as well-charged, as if the bill had been 

be on the Bath-road, between Newbury and Lon- 

on. 


And now we could joyfully fay, 
Egrefi cptata Troes potiuntur arena. 


Therefore, in the words of Horace, 


naccoehic Fines chartaque vieque. 
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MUST confefs myfelf to be one of thofe whe 
brought with me to the perufal of the late pu- 
blifhed volumes of Lord Bolingbroke, a very high pre- 
judice to the doétrines faid to have been eftablifhed in 
them; but, at the fame time, can as truly affert, that - 
I had the higheft and ftrongeft prepoffeffion in fa- | 
vour of the abilities of the author. Such, indeed, 
was this prepoffeflion, that it might, I think, be a 
fufficient warrant-of a man’s candour againit any pre- 
judice whatever: and it is in the true fpirit of this 
candour that I declare, upon the perufal, I have found 
my prepoffeflions greatly abated, and my prejudices 
not in the leaft removed. | | 
Could it therefore be fuippofed, that all mankind 
were alike able totry the caufe of truth, and to form 
their judgment on the weight of argument and evi- 
_ dence only, I think there could be no danger in 
leaving the decifion of this matter upon his Lord{hip’s 
- own reafoning, without any attempt to anfwer him. 
But when we confider how very weak the abilities of 
mankind in general are, in difquifitions of this nature s 
how much weaker they are rendered for this purpofe 
by want of due attention ; and, laftly, how apt they 
are to carry any little partiality which they have pre- 
conceived before the examination of a caufe, up to 
the final decifion of it in their minds, it may poffibly 
be very dangerous to the fociety to fuffer fuch perni- 
cious dottrines to ftand unobjected to, with fo great a 
mame at their head. ‘Many, I am convinced, will 
think the authority of this name alone fufficient to 
eftablifh their own belief upon, without any farther 
inquiry at all, Many others will imagine very little 
Vou. XII. Ff inquiry 
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inquiry neceflary, and, though they did not entirely 
acquiefce in taking his word, will be eafily cajoled 
with his reafons, which, however little they may 
have of fubftance, have much of the fpecious orna- 
ments of wit and language, with all the allurements 
of novelty both of ftyle and manner; and, finally, 
with an appearance, at leaft, of reading very fingu- 
lar and extenfive. : 

From which laft particular may arife a third fort 
very worthy of receiving fome affiftance on this occa- 
fion; fuch, I mean, as have not the leaft inclination 
to his Lordfhip’s dcftrines, nor would, indeed, affent 
to them on the authority of amy man breathing, who 
may yet have wanted leifure or opportunity fufficient 
to provide themfelves with a proper fund of know- 
Iedge to give a ready anfwer to various affertions 
which will occur in the works now under confidera- 
tion, and which, though they have the worft of ten- 
dencies, have in reality-themfelves no better fupport 
(and not always fo good a one) than fome very weak 
and flender hypothefes, and are at other times built 
on the revival of old chimerical principles, which have 
been confuted and exploded long ago. 

Now, to all thefe different conftitutions, we fhall 
endeavour to apply our feveral antidotes. And here, 
luckily for us, we are provided with an argument 
which muft molt effectuclly filence thofe who are the 
moft difficult of all others to be ufually dealt with in 
the way of reafoning ; fuch are the perfons I men- 
tioned in the firft clafs, who believe from authority 
only, and who have not yet, with the fchools, given 
up the irrefiftable argument of, he Himfelf faid it. 

The force of this argument, however, even in the 
days when it flourifhed moft, drew all its ftrength 
from a fuppofition that, if he himfelf faid it, he him- 
felf believed it: for, if it could have been proved of 
Ariflotle, that he had afferted pro and com, and had, 
with the fame clearnefs, affirmed in one part of his 
works the fame thing’s to be, and in another the fame 
things not to be, none of his fcholars would have 
known which he believed, and all others would, per- 
haps, have thought that he had no belief at all in, 
nor indeed any knowledge of the matter. - 
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If, therefore, his Lordfhip flrall appear to have 
made ufe of this duplicity of affertion, and that not in 
one or two, but in many inftances, may we not draw 
the like conclufions ? Luckily, perhaps, for his Lord- 
jhip, we may not be driven to the fame abfolute de-- 
gree of uncertainty as muft have refulted from the cafe 
of Ariftotle, as I have put it above ; fince our noble 
author himfelf feems to have left’ us a kind cf clue, 
_ which will fufficiently lead us to the difcovery of his 
meaning, and will fhew us, as often as he is pleafed 
to aflert both fides of a contradiction, on which fide 
we are to believe him. , : 

Aud here I fhall premife two cautions; one of 

~ which I {hall borrow from the rules eftablithed among 

writers ; the reafonablenefs of the other I fhall endea+ 

vour to evince, from a rule given us by one cf the 
greateft lawyers whom this kingdom ever bred. 

_ The firft is, that of interpreting the fenfe of an au- 
thor with the utmoft candour, fo as not to charge him 
with any grofs and invidious meaning, when his 
words are fufceptible of a much more benign and fe- 
vourable fenfe. Se 

The fecond is, the obfervation formed upon the 
works of Judge Littleton by Lord Chief jufticc Coke: 
this is, that whenever that great lawyer is pleafed to 
put down two opinions directly contradicting each 
other, that the latter opinion is always the beft, and 
always his own. , 

To apply thefe to the prefent purpofe, I firft of all 
recommend to the candour of the reader, that when- 
ever he fhall find two affertions directly contrary to 
each other (and many fuch we do promife to produce 

_ ;to him) one of which dire@ly tends to take away all 
religion whatever, and the other as diredtly to efta- 
bhiih natural religion at.leaft, that he will be fo kind, 

‘fince it is impoffible that my Lord fhould have believed 
both, to imagine that he rather believed the latter ; 
efpecially as this latter, from its contradicting the ap- _ 
parent purpofe of the authar, appears to have been 
laft fet down ; and confequently, will have my Lond 
Coke’s fanction in favour of the fuperior authority. 
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Laflly, if it fhould ever happen that his Lordfhip’s. 
fentiments fhould be more clearly expreffed in favour 
ef the worfe than of the better doctrine, we will en- 
deavour all that in ‘us Hes to explain and illuftrate 
thofe hints; by which, we truft, he will always affit 
_ acareful and accurate examiner in refcuing the efoter 
ric purity of his doctrines from that lefs ainiable ap- 
pearance in wich their exoteric garb reprefents. 
them. | 

In fhort, we doubt not but to nrake it appear asa 
fac beyond-all conteft, that his Lordthip was in jeft 
through the whole work which we have undertaken 
.to examine. If an inflamed zealot fhould, in his: 
warmth, compare fuch jefting to his in the Pfalmit’; 
or, if a cooler difpofition fhould afk how it was pof- 
tible to jeft with matters of fuch importance? I con- 
fefs I have no defence againft the accufation, nor can 
give any fatisfaftory anfwer tothe queftion. To this, 
‘indeed, I couldMay, and it is all that I could fay, that 
say Lord Bolingbroke was a great genius, fent into the _ 
world for great and aftonifhing purpofes. ‘That the 
ends, as well as means, of action in fuch perfonages, 
are above the comprehenfion of the vulgar. ‘That his 
life was one fcene of the wonderful throughout. That 
‘as the temporal happinefs, the civil liberties and pro- 
perties of Europe, were the game of his earlieft youth, 
there could be no fport fo adequate to the entertain- 
ment of his advanced age, as the eternal-and final 
happinefs of all’mankind. ‘That this is the nobleft 
confervation of character, and might, if perceived in 
‘himfelf, poffibly lead‘our great genius to fee the Su- 
preme Being in the light of a dramatic poet, and that 
part of his works which we inhabit as a drama: * The 
‘ fenfitive inhabitants of‘our globe,’ fays Lord Boling- 
broke t, ‘ like the dramatis perfone, have different 
¢ characters, and are applied to different purpofes of 
¢ action in every fcene. The feveral parts of the ma- 
_ © terial world, like the machines of a theatre, were 
< contrived, not for the actors, but for the a@ion : and 
* the whole order and fyftem of the drama would be ° 
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¢ difordered and fpoiled, if any alteration was made 
‘in either. The nature of every creature, his man- 
‘ ner of being, is adapted to his ftate here, to the 
« place he is to inhabit, and, as we may fay, to the 
¢ part he is to act.’ It hath been, I think, too com- 
mon with poets to aggrandize their profeffion with 
“fuch kind of fimiles, and I have, fomewhere in an 
Englifh dramatic writer, met with one fo nearly re- 
fembling the above, that his Lord{hip might be al- 
moft fufpected to have read it likewife; but fuch con- 
ceits are inconfiftent with any (even the leaft) pretence 
tophilofophy. I recollect, indeed, a fingle inftance, 
in the writings of Jordano Bruno, who was burnt at 
~ Rome for-herefy, or,-if we believe Scioppius, for moft 
horrid blafphemy, the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ;. and who, from a want of a due correfpondence 
between the paflive powers of matter, and the active 
power of God, comparestheSupreme Being to a fiddler, 
who hath {kill to play, but cannot for want of a fiddle. 
. This, it muft be confeiled, is going fomewhat far- 
ther; as much farther, in reality, as.to defcend from 
the ftage to the ocheftra. This ludicrous treatment | 
of the Being fo univerfally (for half a dozen madinien 
mutt not ,be allowed to ftrip any opivion of univerfa- 
lity) acknowledged to be the caufe of all things, 
whilft it founds fo ill in the grave voice of Reafon, very 
well becomes the lips of a droll: for novelty, bold- 
nefs, and even abfurdity, as they all tend to furprife, 
do often give a poignancy to wit, and {ferve to en- 
hance a.jeft. This affords a fecond reafon why we 
may fufpect his Lordthip was not over ferious in the 
work before us. ° =. 
Thirdly, That his Lordfhip never thought proper 
to revife this performance, is avery {trong argument 
that he could not be in earneft either in believing him- 
felf in his own do¢trines, or in endeavovring to im- 
print fuch a belief on others. That he did notin fact 
-revife his works is manifeft, from the numerous con- 
tradictions. that occur in them, and thefe often.in the 
fame page; fo that, for the moft part, they could not 
efcape the dulleft and blunteft degree of penetration. 
Surely we cannot impute fuch repeated overnights to 
. oe 3 cne 
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ene ‘who hath fo explicitely afferted *, Thas tobe 


Jiable to contradic yourfelf, is to be liable to one of 


the greateft of human imperfections! An author, in 
the firft hurry of fetting down his thoughts-on a fub- 


je& which warms him, may poflibly, indeed, affert. 


two opinions not perfectly reconcileable with each 
other; nay, there are fome writers from whom we 
can reafonably expect no lefs; fince, as Archbifhop 
‘Tillotfon obferves, it is hard to contradié.truth-and 
nature, without contradicting one’s-felf. But to ex- 
punge fuch miftakes is the office of revifal aud cor- 
rection ; and therefore, a work in which thefe miftakes . 
abound, is very juftly called an incorreé performance. 
As this work therefore doth, more than any which L. 
ever faw, afford us inftances of what his Lordhhip calls 
the greateft: human. imperfection, charity fhews me 


no more candid way of accounting -for them than this. 


which I have mentioned. 


Laftly, The very form and title,. under which the- 
noble Lord hath thought proper to introduce his phi-- 
lofophy into the world, is a-very ftrong evidence of 


the juftice of all the foregoing obfervations. We may 
form, I think, one general precept from the trite 
dtory of Archimedes: this is, not to undertake any 
- great work without oe fuch means as may. 

be adequate to the execution. Now to turn the ma- 
terjal world topfy-turvy, 1s-a project fearce more diffis 
cult in appearance, than to perform the fame notable 
exploit in the- intellectual. And yet Archimedes 


might as judicioufly have fixed his machine in vacuoy. 


as his Lordfhip hath-chofen to argue againft the beft 
 eftablifhed fyftems in the intellectual world, in frags 
ments of effays. This method, not to mention the 
indignity it offers to the fubject in difpute, is treat= 
ing the whole body of the learned with more fuperci- 
hious difrefpect than nature feems yet to have quali- 
fied any member of that body to exprefs towards the 
reft of his brethren; and which muft appear to be 
‘wonderful, if ferious, in one who exprefles fo modeft 
an opinion of his own critical talents; though, as to 
his modefty, it muft indeed be confeffed to be fome- 
what feafoned with a due mixture of captempt. 
f * Effays, b. 1§1. : 
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: But whatever may leffen the idea of [his Lordfhip’s . 
. modefty, there is only one way to leflén that of his: 
abfurdity ; this. isto conclude that -he: was in jeft :: 
nay, there is one way to fee this abfurdity in an 
amiable light ; for in fuch a light: he will appear, if 
we fuppole that he puts on the jack-pudding’s coat 
with the noble view of expofing and rediculing thofe 
pernicious.tenets. which have lately been propagated 
with a zeal-more difficult to be accounted ‘for than its 
fuccefs. — | eo | 
That fuch- an attempt of expofing any popular 
error would always prove victorious, is, I think, ex- 
tremely probable. My Lord Shaftefbury hath been 
lamed for faying, ‘ That: ridicule is one of thofe. 
‘ principal lights or natural mediums by which things 
‘ € are to be viewed, in order to a thorough recognt- 
‘tion: for that truth, ft is fuppofed, may bear all 
‘ lights *.’ Perhaps there may be fome juftice in 
this cenfure, as truth may by fuch a trial be fubjecied | 
to mifreprefentation, and become-a more eafy prey / 
. tothe malice of its enemies; a flagrant inftance of 
which we have in the cafe of Socrates. : 
_ But whatever objection therc-may be againft trying 
truth by ridicule, there can be none, I apprehend, of 
making ufe of its afliftance in expelling and banifleng 
all falfefood and impofture, when once fairly convict 
ed, out of fociety ; and as this method is for this 
purpofe very unexceptionable, fo is it generally the 
moft efficacious that can be invented’; as will appear 
by fome examples which will occur in the courfe of - 
eur comment on his Lordfhip’s: effays, or fragments 
of effays; on which we fhall now enter without furs 
titer preface or apology: i 


SECT L 


N Dvhere, as a. proof that we are as liablé to 

be corrupted by our books as by our compa- 
nions, I.am in danger of fetting out with a contra- ~ 
diction. Nay, 1 muft yet venture to do this in fome’ 
degree with my eyes open, and muft lay my defence 


* Effay on the freedom of wit and humour, part I. fedt. I. 


i 
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on a diftm@ion rather too nice, and which relies too 
much on the candour of my reader. - 
_, The truth.is, our noble quthor’s chief ftrength lies 
in that very circumftance which I have before affert- 
‘ed to be of itfelf alone a fufficient argument of his 
weaknefs ; whereas, onthe contrary, hismanner affords 
fuch a protection to his matter, that if he had de- 
figned to referve to himfelf the fole privilege of an- 
{wering his own doétrine, ‘he cauld not have invented 
a more ingenious or effectual contrivance. It hath 
been alledged as a good reafon for not anfwering — 
certain books, that one mutt be obliged firft to read 
them ; but furely we fhall find few men fo very cha- 
ritable, or fo much our friends, to give them order 
and method witha view only of complimenting them 
with an anfwer. | 
_ This, however, I attempted, though I own with 
no great fuccefs; and that not fo much, I appre- 
hend, from want of fufficent matter to make out fuch 
colourable fyftems as may be expected in fuch a wri- 
‘ter, as from acertain dark, cautious, and loofe man- 
ner of exprefling his fentiments, which muft arife 
either from a writer’s defire -of not being very eafily 
‘explained, or from an incapacity of making himfelf 
wey clearly underftood. The difficulties arifing to 
the commentator on thefe fragments, will appear to 
be affignable only to the former caufe: for a very 
indifferent reader ‘will be feldom at a lofs in compre- 
-chending his Lordfhip in his own works ; but to tranf{- 
‘fer his doétrines with their authority (i. ¢. the sp/e dixit 
pf the author) into another work, is often very diffi- 
cult, and, without long quotations, too apt to tire the 
reader, impoffible. In this lighta very fine thought 
of Mr Pope’s occurs to my memory: « 7 


¢ Tho’ index-learning turns no ftudent pale, 
- © It holds the eel of icience by the tail.’ 


The beft way then of proceeding with fo flippery a 
reafoner, the only way, indeed, in which I fee any 
pofhibility of proceeding with him, is firft to lay down 
fome oo. rules, all of which will hereafter be 
proved out of his writings, and then purfuing him 
| : chapter 
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chapter by chapter, to extrac the fevetal proofs, 
however f{cattered and diceried, which tend to efta« 
blifh both parts of the contradictions, which I fhall 
now fet down.. — | | 
Our noble ‘author fets out in his firft fection, with a 
fly infinuation, that it is poffible ior the graveft of 
philofophers on the graveft of fubjects, to advance 
propofitions in jeft. * It is more probable,’ fays Lord 
enoneee » © and it is more candid to believe, that this 
¢ philofopher (Defcartes) was in earneft, than that he 


be 


‘ © was in jeft, when he advanced this propofition *,’ 
, concerning the immutability and eternity of certain mathe 


matical truths. I will add, that I believe that an i- 
dea of fuch jefting had never any footing in a human. 
head, till it firft found admiffion into that of thts no- 
ble Lord. | 

Tn the fame feffion his Lordfhip proceeds thus: 
© The ancients thought matter eternal, and affumcd: 
‘ that the Demiurgus, or Divine Architect, compoied. 
* the frame of the world with materials which were, 
¢ ready prepared, and independently on him, in a 
¢ confufed chaos. Much in the fame manner fuch 


“« metaphyficians as the learned Cudworth have ima+ 


¢ gined a fort of intellectual chaos, a chaos of eter- 
* nal ideas, of incorporeal eflences, independent on 


+ God, felf-exiftent, and therefore coeval with the 


‘ Supreme Being, and'therefore anterior to all other 
¢ natures. In this: intellectual chaos God fees, and 
« man mult endeavour to fee, the natures, the real 
¢- effences of things: and thus the foundatiens of mo- 
-rality are laid higher than the exiftence of any mo- 


6 
- 6 ral agents, -before there was any fyftem of being 
& 


‘from which the. obligations to it could refult, or 
* to which they could be applied: juft as the fame 
‘- philofophers. fuppofe the incorporeal effences of 
« white and black to have exifted when there was no 
‘ fuch thing as colour, and thofe of a fquare and 
¢- circle, when there was neither form nor. figure §.”" 

Here I am afraid the learned peer: hath gone no 
farther for his erudition than the firft or fecond pages 
of Ovid’s Metamorphofis: for could he’ be recalled 

* Effays, page 4. §.Ibid. page.6. ; 
Ria 4 from: 
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from the dead, contrary to his own doétrine, as he 


hath recalled Defcartes, and were afked whom he- 


meant by the ancients, he could not certainly anfwer 
in general, the ancient philofophets, for then the 
whole tribe of atheifts would be ready to teftify again 
him. If he fhould anfwer, that he meant the ancient 
theifts only, and lefs he cannot be fuppofed to mean by 
thofe who are well-bred enough to fuppofe he meant 
any thing, he will be far from finding even among 
thefe an univerfa]l concurrence with his own opinion. 
‘Thales, the chicf of the Grecian fages, and who is 

faid to have firit turned his thoughts to phyfiological 

inquiries, affirmed the independent pre-exiftence of 

God from all eternity. The words of Laertius are 

remarkable, and I will render them with the moft 
literal exactnefs in my power. He afferted, fays Laer- 
tius; * That God was the eldeft of all beings, for he 


« exifted without a previous caufe EVEN IN THE WAY. 


¢ OF GENERATION; ‘that the world was the mo 
« beautiful of all things; for st was CREATED BY 
‘ Gop, &c, *. This notion of the creation, Ariftotle 
tells us, was agreeable to the concurrent voice of all 
antiquity; ‘ All,’ fays he, ‘ affert the creation of the 
* world; but they differ in this, that fome will have 
¢ the world fufceptible of diffolution, which others- 
‘ deny. +’ On this occafion Ariftotle names Empe 
_docles and Heraclitus, but, which is fomewhat re- 
markable, never mentions Thales. The opinion itfelf 
is oppofed by the Stagirite; and this oppofition he 
was forced to maintain, or he muft have given up 
the eternity of the world, which he very juftly afferts 
to be inconfiftent with any idea of its creation. But 
-we will difmifs the antients from the bar, and fee 
how his Lordfhip will fupport his arraignment of the 
moderns. The charge againft them is, that they have 
holden certain ideas, or incorporeal eflences, to be 
felf-exiftent. Concerning thefe doctrines his Lordfhip 
thus harangues inthe very fame page t: ‘ Mr Locke 


* Diog. Laert. lib. i. § 35. where I fubmit to the learned rea- | 


der the conftruétion he will obferve I have given to the different 

import of thofe terms, ayévvnrov and woinwa; the firft of which 

may be confidered as a qualified, the latter as an abfolute caufe. 
Ariftet. De ceclo, lib. i. cap. 10. .. Jf Effay, page 6. 
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obferves, how impofible it is for us to conceive cer- 
tain relations, habitudes, and connections, vifibly 
included in fome of our ideas, to be feparable from 
them even by infinite power. Let us obferve, on 
this occafion, how impoflible, or, at leaft, how ex- 
tremely difficult, itis for us to feparate the idea of 
eternity from certain moraland mathematicaltruths, 
as well as from fuch as are called neceflary, and are 
felf-evident, on one hand: and, on the other, how 
impoffible it is to conceive that truths fhould exift 
before the things to which they are relative ;. or 
‘ particular natures and effences, before the fy{tem of 
-univerfal nature, and when there was no being but 
the fuper-effential Being.’ , 

If I had any inclination to cavil, I might, with 
truth, affert that no fuch paflage is to be found in Mr 
Locke: His words are: ‘ In fome of our ideas there 
¢ are certain relations, habitudes, and connections, 
‘ fo vilibly ineluded in the nature of the ideas them- 
‘ felves, that we cannot conceive them feparable from 
* them by any power whatfoever *.’ It may be anfwer- 
ed, perhaps, that the violence is done rather to the 
expreflion, than to the meaning, of this truly great 
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man; but if I fhould candidly admit that he feems, 


from the immediate context, to mean no lefs (I fay, 
{feems to mean: for, whoever will carefully compare 
what is faid in another part of the fame book +, of the 
powers of the mind in forming the archetypes of 
its complex ideas of mixed modes, may poffibly think 


he fees fufficient reafon for refolving what is here 
affirmed of arbitrary Na infinite) power, into tle. 


human mind only): I may yet reply, that fuch a 
violence even to the expreflion of fuch a writer on 
fuch a fubje@, is by no means void of blame, nor 
even of fufpicion, when it is left without a reference 


to conceal itfelf in a large folio, where it will not be 


eafily detected by any but thofe who are pretty fas 
miliarly acquainted with the original. 

But it is time to clofe this article, which, I think, 
feems to eftablifh contradiction the firft: for under 
‘ *® Effay on Human U i fe iVeCap. 30 fedte 29. 

tT Locke's Effay, Lia epee 
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what other term fhall we range the arguing pro and 
con in the fame breath? for where is the force of the 
accufation, or, as a lawyer would call it, the gift of 
the indictment, againft poor Cudworth ? is it not (to 
ufe my Lord’s own phrafe) ‘ the laying the founda- 
‘ tions of morality. higher than the exiftence of any 
¢ moral agents ?? And what favs my Lord to enforce 
the charge? Why, truly, he alledges in defence of 
the accufed, that it was impoflible for him to have 
done otherwife, and produces the authority of Mr 
Locke tq confirm this impofhibility. 

The generofity of this fudden tranfition from ac- 
cufer to advocate would convince all men on which 
fide his Lordfhip had here delivered his real fenti- 
ments, was it not fomewhat controlled by his having 
concealed from his readers, that the philofopher a 
little afterwards,.in the fame book*, hath endea- 
voured to prove, and, I think, actually hath proved, 
that there is no abfurdity in whatmy Lord Bolingbroke 
objects, provided the doétrine be rightly underftood, 
fo as not to eftablifh innate principles. That the 
actual exiftence of the fubjects of mathematical or mo- 
ral ideas is not the leaft neceflary to give us a fufficient 
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evidence of the neceflity of thefe ideas; and that, in © 


the difputes of the mathematician as: well as of the 
moralift, the exiftence of the fubject-matter is rarely 
called in queftion; nor is it more neceflary to their 
demonttrations and conclufions, than it would be to 
prove the truth of Tully’s Offices, to fhew that there 


was fome man who lived up td that idea of perfect 


goodnefs, of which Tully hath given us a pattern. 
There is fomewhat very myfterious in all this; but 


' we have not promifed to explain contradictions far- 


ther than by fhewing to which fide his Lordfhip’s au- 
thority feems to incline. And furely it is better to 
decide in favour of poffibility, and to lay the founda- 
tions of morality too high, than to give.it no founda- 
tion at all. 

Defunt cetera. 


hy Locke’s Effays, Lib. iv. cap. 9. 
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